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Art. 1. ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


MEMOIR ON ICHTHYOLOGY. 


Dr. Mitchill’s Memoir on the Fishes of 
New-York. Continued from p. 248. 


\ HITE FISH o¥ tHe Laxes.—Salmo 

Clupeaformis. Thisis celebrated asthe 
most delicious of all the inhabitants of the 
lakes, growing to the size of two feet and 
more in length, by six or seven inchesin depth, 
and weighing from four to six pounds and 
upwards: the male fish not so deep as the 
female. 

For a good specimen of this fish [I own 
with pleasure my obligation to Col. Samuel 
Hawkins, agent to the commissioners on the 
part of the United States, for settling boun- 
daries with the British government; who, 
with an enterprise worthy of his enlarged 
mind, brought it from the falls of St. Mary, at 
the northern extremity of Lake Huron. I 
make a similar acknowledgment to Simeon 
De Witt, Esq. surveycr-general of New- 
York, who, influenced by a similar spirit, 
furnished me with a correct sketch, done by 
his own hand, from the natural subject caught 
near Ithica, in the Cayuga Lake. And fora 
finished delineation, I take the present op- 
portunity of expressing my sense of the taste 
and liberality of Hamilton Smith, Esq. 

From these sources I have been enabled io 
gather the particulars of the present history. 

‘The mouth is wholly destitute of teeth: 
they can no more be seen or felt than in the 
herring. 

There are two dorsal fins, the foremost of 
which is radiated, and the hindmost rayless 
and adipose. The character in other respects, 
exactly resembles that of the Satmo. — 

It was a part of the Linnzan definition of 
wis genus, that “ there are teeth in both jaws 
and on the tongue.” Consequently the white 
fish, though so nearly allied, could not, ac- 
cording to that rule, be considered a member 
of the family. Nor conld he with propriety be 
placed in any other of the genera in that sys- 
tem. He must therefore have constituted a 


Vou. 11.—No. v. 41 


new genus; although in common conversa- 
tion he may well enough be denominated the 
shad-salmon of North-America. He inhabits 
the lakes of New-York. 

In his general form and colour he is more 
like a shad than any other fish. The flesh is 
pale, and not of the high yellow or orange of 
the common salmon. The head is small and 
scaleless ; the belly, especially of the gravid fe- 
male, swells and swags; the seales are bright, 
large, stout andadherent. ‘he tail isbroadand 
forked; the lateral! line straight ; and there is 
something very peculiar about the lips and in 
the opening and shutting of the mouth. Co- 
lour of the roe or spawn, a bright light yellow, 
inclining to orange, like the highest colour of 
anatto, and somewhat larger than those of the 
shad. In October, they appear as mature as 
those of the shad in April. The contents of the 
stomach are of a dark sap green, as if the 
food had been grass. It would have been ne- 
cessary to have invented a new name for 
him, had not that been rendered superfluous 
by the amendment which the incomparable 
Dr. Bloch has made to the generic character 
of the salma. It now means merely the abdo- 
minal fishes thet have “ bodies covered with 
scales, and an adipose fin upon the back.”’ The 
toothless salmon of Surinam is already includ- 
ed within this improved definition. Vet from 
Governor Frederici’s account, I am inclined 
to think our white fish, of New-York, is a dif- 
ferent species. 

Bowy-scatep Pixr.—Esox, Osseus ; with 
rostrated jaws filled with acuminated teeth of 
different sizes; the upper mandible widen- 
ed at the extremity, and perforated by two 
holes quite through, and by two more resem- 
bling nostrils; with hard rhomboidal scales 
disposed in oblique rows. 

The length of the specimen before me is 
three feet and fdur inches. The body eylin- 
drically roundish like other species of the 
genus. The girth increases to the region of 
the ventral fins, and thence tapers away to- 
ward the tail. Was taken in the Oneida Lake. 
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Is a stout, heavy, and formidable fish. 
The head is rather small and very bony, 
tapering away to a pair of forcipated jaws, 
that are nine or ten inches long. Their gape 
is exceedine'y wide. They are armed with 
teeth disposed as thick as they can stand 
These may be divided into three sets or clas- 
ses ; the largest about a quarter of an inch 
long, and very sharp pointed: the next less 
than half that size, and filling up the spaces of 
from an eighth to a quarier of an inch be- 
tween the former; and the third, vet smaller 
and finer, overspreading almost the whole in- 
ner surface of the jaws. They are all re- 
markably white. 

The upper jaw is longer than the lower, 

and is expanded like the blade of a forceps. 
Beneath the thickened extremity there are 
two strong teeth pointing downward and in- 
ward. Near the extremity of this mandible 
are two ample orifices which appear to be 
nostrils ; and just behind them two complete 
perforations like pin-holes. The extremity of 
the lower jaw is more abrupt and square 
than the upper, and shuts within it. 
. The distance fro:a the end of the upper 
jaw to the eye *s about ten inches, and from 
the same point to the posterior edge of the 
gill membrane fourteen inches; making ra- 
ther more of snout and head than a third of 
the length of the fish. The posterior gill-plate 
is radiated in various directions. 

The skull forms a flattish arch of bone, and 
is connected by sutures all round to the ad- 
joining parts. The distance along the broad 
and rounded back, from the occipital part of 
this suture, to the commencement of the dor- 
sal fin is about twenty inches 

The scales are hard and bony, and formed 
somewhat like arhomboid. There is no pro- 
204 ridge or elevation on the top of the back ; 

ut by examination, arow of rhombic scales 
ean be traced from the occiput to the dorsal 
fin, and thence to the tail. From each of these 
dorsal scales proceeds a row of other scales 
proceeding downward and backward at an 
angle of about forty-five aevrees, and incrust- 
ing and enwrapping the whole body. 

Fhe ventral fins are situated seven inches 
~behind the posterior edge of the gill cover, 
that is, twenty-one from the end of the bill. 
So that they are almost equally distant from 
the two extremities of the body. They are | 
composed of 3ix coarse and double rays. 

The anal and dorsal fins are far back on the 
body, and almost opposite ; though the anal is 
pather more forward than the dorsal. The 
number of rays in each is seven or eight; and 
the first ray of the dorsal fin gives rise on its 
upper and anterior margin toa double row 
of ten or a dozen smaller rays, growing ob- 
lignely out of it. 

The tail is stout even to the commence- 
ment of the caudal rays. These are remark- 
ably strong aud stiff. They are twelve in 
number; and are nearly even at their extre- 
mities. From the upper side of the upper- 
most caudal ray, and the lower side of the 
Jowermost, all along to their extremities, 
grow rows of smaller rays slanting backward. 
(Trowbridge’s Museum.) 
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MackarFL-Pikt.—Esex Scombcrius; an 
inhabitant of the fresh streams of New-York, 

A figure of this fish was forwarded to me 
by John Bradbury, Esq. It was executed 
from the creature as taken from Murderer’s 
Creek Besides other strong features of the 
pike, it was distinguished for a large and pro. 
Jecting lower jaw ; for the length of the head 
and gill-covers; for the dark green of the 
back gradually disappearing in the white of 
the belly, and the two hues connected by 
cloudy patches almost resembling bands, 
slanting forward and downward from the 
back; by a ruddy tinge of the large and 
roundish pectoral abdominal and ventra} fins; 
and by a broad concave or lunated tail. 

Mr. B. states the rays of the pectoral fins to 
be thirteen, of the ventral nine, of the dorsal 
fourteen, of the anal thirteen, and of the cau- 
dal twenty. 

LONG-JAWED FRESH WATER Pixre.—Esoz 
Longirostris ; with ronnd body, long sharp- 
toothed jaws, and dorsal and anal fins very 
far toward the tail. 

Found in the waters of the Hudson, near 
Albany. Length of the specimen now before 
me, about twenty inches; and girth almost 
three and an half. The body cylindrically 
round, and tapering very gradually toward 
the tail. 

The distance from the extremity of the 
bill to the eye four inches, and from the same 
point to the posterior edge of the gill-mem- 
brane six inches, making the head and jaws 
nearly equal to one third of the length. 

The teeth are sharp and distinct, very 
much like those of the marine bill-fish, or 
esox belone ; and they, with their elongated 
jaws, have a resemblance to the bill of the 
sheldrake, (mergus merganser.) The gape is 
very wide. The distance from the gill open- 
ing to the ventral fins is six inches, and to the 
dorsal ten. A carinated line runs low along 
the belly, and rises over the insertion of the 
ventral fin. There is a seam or ridge along 
the middle of the back from the rear of the 
head to the commencement f the dorsal fin. 
This is of a darker colour than the rest. A 
little below it is the Jateral line, in the form 
of oblique and interrupted dashes, that be- 
come faint and eve: vanish in their progress 
backward before tney reach the dorsal fin. 

Back greenish, with some variegations ; 
belly white, with a tinge of yellowish ; scales 
small and adhering tenaciously to the skin. 
Is said to grow to the length of from three to 
four feet; and is always an inhabitant of 
fresh water. (Trowbridge’s Museum.) 

SILURUS. 

Lone-rartep Catrisn.—Stlurus gyrintay 
Catfish, without a second dorsal fin, and witk 
a lengthened tail resembling that of the full 
grown tadpole. Brought by Dr.B. A. Akerly 
from the Wallkill, where the species Is nu- 
merous, and an individual seldom equals the 
length of four inches. 

His general figure is that of a broad head, 
horizontally extended; of a thin tail perpen- 
dicularly flattened ; and of a belly giving 
him a roundish appearance toward the mid 


dle of the body. 
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There are four cirrhi beneath the chin, two 


’ ¢o the upper jaw, and two larger ones at the 
* corners of the mouth. The gape is wide ; 
+ mouth large; lips fortified with a row of 
- small teeth; tongue broad and distinct. 


There is but a single dorsal fin, and that 


- consists of seven rays, of which the first is 
_ spinous. About an inch behind it commen- 


ces the caudal fin, which is continued quite 


_ pound the tail, and almost to the anal fin. 


The form is lanceolate and pointed; and the 


rays are so flexible and delicate, that in the 
| specimen now before me, the caudal fin puts 
' me in mind of a brush. It may be compared 
' to the tail of the eel; the resemblance is 
| nearer to that of a tadpole, when it approach- 


esthe period of conversion to a frog. The 
vent is nearly midway of the body. The anal 
fin, consisting of about sixteen rays, is situa- 


' ted between it and the caudal; for though 


the caudal is continued almost to it, there is 


/ nounion. The pectoral fins have seven rays, 
| of which the foremost is spinous. 7 


The spines of the several fins, though sharp, 


' are not sergated. I could not discover any 


jagged or barbed configuration whatever in 
either of them. The abdominal fins are small, 


| approximated, and almost as far back as the 
vent. 


The fateral line, after passing the thoracic 
arts, passes along to the middle of the tail, 
mesh the appearance of a dark stripe. The 
tail exhibits other faint marks of lines or 
stripes, while the trunk and head have a sort 
of clouded or mottled appearance. The belly 
is whitish or cream-coloured. 

The want of serre to the spines, and of a 
second dorsal fin, might lead some to remove 
this fish from the Silure family ; but to avoid 
needless innovation, I retain him here. 

Ciupea, oR 

Tue Herrine or Commerce.—Clupea He- 
rengus; with a rough tongue, jutting lower 
jaw, bluish back and anal fin with seventeen 
rays. 

in March, 1817, some fish were exhibited 
for sale in the New-York market, under the 
name of the true European herring. They 
were reported to have been catched near 
Stonington, and to have followed the Eng- 
lish squadron thither in the attack upon that 
place during the year 1814. They had been 
preserved uninjured in brine, and were unlike 
any herrings that had ever been taken there 
before. 

I procured a parcel of these fishes. Their 


bellies were not serrated. They were from. 


ten to thirteen inches long. Their backs were 
bluish ; tongues rough ; edges of the cheek- 
ewe or lips sensibly serrated ; tails deeply 

orked; the dorsal fin behind the centre of 
gravity, so that when the fish was suspended 
by it the head was depressed ; and seventeen 
rays to the anal fin. There was thus an agree- 
ment in so many important particulars, that 
according to all the rules of judging, this fish 
possessed the characters that have been sup- 
posed to discriminate the Clupeaharengusfrom 
all the other species. 


iy” 


An intelligent gentleman from Scotland, to 
whom I showed several of this fish, said 
they resembled the Loch-Fine herring. 

That I might furm a better opinion, I pro- 
cured some herrings said to have been pick- 
led at the Isle of Skye. The herrings from the 
Hebrides appeared to be shorter and deeper, 
and to retain their scales more firmly. For 
the Stonington herrings had lost the greater 
part of theirs. Ou eating them, I thought the 
Scotch more savoury than ours ; though this 
might be owing to the quality of the salt and 
the manner of preparing them. 

As far as | can learn the Clupeaharengus is 
a species that contains many varieties. A 
good description of them, with the localities 
and peculiarities of each, will have a favour- 
able tendency towards the extrication ef this 
subject from the difficulties wiih which it is 
entangled. 

New-York Frying Fisu.—Ezocetus no- 
veboracensis, with toothless mouth, bell 
whitish and carinated on each side, squaris 
body, very long ventral fins, and dark green 

ack. 

The specimen under consideration is 
about 12 inches long, 14 deep, and 44in girth. 
Was taken in a seine near New-York. 

The aspect is somewhat like that of a her- 
ring, but squarish ; belly white and silvery ; 
back dark and greenish ; scales thick saddle. 
ciduous. 

The pectoral fins are five and an half in- 
ches in length, and consist of fifteen branch- 
ing rays. 

The ventrals have six rays, and are situated 
further back than the middle of the belly. 
They are capable of spreading wide, and are 
three inches long. A carinated edge passes 
just above them on its way from the lower 
part of the gill opening toward the tail. 

The belly is flattish and broad; the dorsal 
fin is very far back, and has fourteen rays ; 
the anal has eight ; both are small. 

The branchial membrane has nine or ten 
rays. 

The tail is forked, and the lower section is 
almost twice as long as the upper. 

The eyes are large, vertical, and of a 
silvery yellow. 

The head is smooth and triangular or 
wedge shaped, both forward and downward. 
Between the eyes there is a moderate depres- 
sion, aud three small holes on each side of it. 
There are also small channelled lines length- 
wise along the back. 

Six raved Portyneme.—Polynemus sex 
radialus, with a huge head, whose rough cover 
runs back about one third of the length of the 
body, and terminetes ‘n two strong spines, 
and whose bony gill- covers end in two more 
stout bony processes, and with skin beset 
by rows of prick iy scales. 

The specipien I now have was brought 
from some ‘piace to me unknown, in tolera- 
ble prestrvation. Not being satisfied that it 
has heen discovered before, I undertake to 
ge some account of it. The length of the 

vody is nineteen inches. The breadth across 
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the head, in the widest part is three. From 
the head backwards the body is slender and 
tapering. 

The head is covered by a bony plate like 
shagreen, which extends as a shield more 
than six inches backwards, ending in a pair 
of thorny processes. The bony-gill covers 
also terminate in two strong processes, one 
on each side. 

The skin of the back and sides is furnished 
with about a dozen rows of distinct scales 
aculeated backward. They are disposed 
longitudinally in parallel courses, and one of 
them, the nearest but one or two to the belly, 
has more prominent scales and prickles than 
the rest, and seems to be the lateral line. 
The throat and belly are smooth. 

The colour of the helmet or head-plate is 
light brown, interspersed with large round- 
ish and dusky spots: that of the back and 
sides ‘s more dark, with whitish spots, espe- 
cially of the scales. The throat and belly are 
whitish or cream-coloured. 

There are two dorsal fins. The foremost 
consists of four rays that settle into a groove. 
Immediately in front of the first ray is a 
double ray, resembling a pair of long horns, 
which might almost be reckoned as a distinct 
fin. The hindmost is composed of seven 
rays supported on the convex back. Di- 
rectly in front of the first ray is a stiff spiny 
stump. 

The pectoral fins are about seven inches in 
length where the rays are longest. They are 
also broad and expanded, and contain twen- 
ty-three rays. These rays have a wide space 
of web or membrane between them, as is 
the case in all the other fins of this fish. 

Both the head and fins havea great resem- 
blance to the gurnards. 

Almost from the same origin with the pec- 
toral fins, and directly in front of them arise 
two distinct finny and radiated appendages, 
one on each side. They are nearly three inch- 
es long, and possess each of them six rays. 
The pectorals and appendages on the side 
mext the body are dark, with whitish 
spots and variegations. On the other side 
also dark, except near the base, and along 
many of the rays, where the colour is 
whitish. 

The upper lip is distinct from the bony 
head-case. Both that and the lower are fur- 
nished with a set of small, but compact and 
regular teeth. The mouth is of but moderate 
size. 

The branehial membrane has four rays; 
the ventral fins four, and the anal six. 

The caudal fin sas seventeen rays: and is 
armed on each side by two oblique bony 


scales or processes withknife like edges, and’ 


extending along and acregs the rays for full 
three quarters of an inch. 

The eyes are large and vertically situated 
with prominent overhanging ornits. The tail 
is forked, and on and near it the zcales be- 
come more large, prominent, and prickly. 

Cyprinus. 

Rep Fis, orn Roucu-ueap.—Cyprinus cor- 

mitus: with ruddy tips to the fins and teil, 
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and to the scales éver the sides; and with Bee 


small spinous processes along the lower jaw, 
and over the upper jaw, cheeks and crown, 
Called by some, rough headed dace. 

Length about four or five inches; depth 
nearly one: head rather blunt; tail deeply 
forked; body stout for a fish of his size, 
Lives in the streams and brooks of fresh 
water in West Chester County. The present 
description from nature was made May 31, 
1816. 

He isan elegant little animal, having brown 
and whitish stripes lengthwise along his 
back ; and a fine scarlet hue over the sides 
and belly: but particularly bright at the ex- 
treimities and edges of all the fins. 

The lateral jine crooks downwards, in the 
form of a seam obliquely dotted. ‘The sides 
have a dark lunated mark, curved toward the 
head, directly opposite to the convexity of 
the scales, which, according ‘o the common 
structure of fish, project toward the tail. The 
nose is rather blunt, and beset with roundish 
little cartilaginous masses armed in their cen- 
tre with short bony spines. These are seated 
in the skin, and when removed leave behind 
them small holes resembling scars. They 
extend over the cheeks, the head and the 
sides of the lower jaw; so that he is pro- 
perly called rough head. The nostrils are 
arge and distinct, and the eyes lateral. 

The branchial membrane has three rays. 
In the pectoral fins there are fifteen rays, in 
the dorsal nine, in the ventral eight, in the 
anal nine, and the caudal twenty-three. 

Corporat —Cyprinus Corporalis. This 
fish is called by the Dutch, Corporalen, or 
Corporal ; and inhabits the Hudson in the | 
neighbourhood of Albany, the Wallkill 
through its whole extent, and the western 
streams and lakes, from Woodcreek to the 
Oneida Lake, and so on. The length of @ 
middle sized individual is about thirteen inch 
es, and the girth five: though he frequently 
grows larger. 

The head is smooth, roundish, thick, and 
without scales. The body is thickly covered 
with scales ; on the back, more especially be- 
tween the head and the dorsal fin, the hue is 
dusky ; on the belly it is uniformly white, 
and on the sides, the forepart of each scale 
is covered with a blackish film or pigment. 

Mouth toothless, and of a moderate gape. 
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Tongue distinct, but not free. Gill-covers MR The 
smooth. arms, 

The tail is forked. The lateral line bends MR bows. 
downward, and ends in the middle of the tail. most 

The dorsal fin is near the middle of the Mm ‘sting 
back, and consists of seven rays; the caudal J ‘0 be 
fin is composed of nineteen rays or therea: fm hand | 
bout. The anal has seven; the ventral seven; i ‘ally 
the pectorals have thirteen; the branchio- % ™al li 
stegous membrane has three rays ; the dorsal ‘ng to 
and caudal fins are tipped with a blackish B Fre 
tinge. Aum | 

Takes the hook, if baited with dough, when § ‘isting 
let down through holes in the ice, at mid- § other 
winter, in the Hudson at Albany ; flesh § 2cross 
eatable, but rather soft and coarse. of the 


atremaculatus, £9 
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| with Edelied because he is prone to conceal him- 
r jaw, Pgelf in the muddy bottoms of the fresh brooks 
rown, which he lives. Is about six inches long ; 
Sather large in the girth and toward the head, 


depth Pdhough tapering at the tail. 

leeply The lateral line is curved downward. A 
; size, gark or blackish stripe horizontally from the 
fresh [ewiddle of the tail through the eye to the 
resent [pose ; back, sides, belly, and fins irregularly 
ty 31, Barked by black dots, consisting of a soft or 


iscous Matter, capable of being detached by 


srown point of a knife without lacerating the 
his back furcated into a groove between 
sides fethe head and dorsal fin ; colour of the back 
he ex- fm brown ; of the sides, except the before men- 
Hioned stripe, yellowish or brassy ; belly 
in the Mewhite; fins carnation or ruddy; mouth of 
sides fee middling gape ; lips distinct ; jaws tooth- 
rdthe [less ; tongue plain; nostrils large. Found 
ity of the Wall-kill. 
nmon fe Rays br. 3, p. 13, d. 7. v. 7, a. 7, c. 21. 
|. The V. CaRTILaGINovus. 
indish Lopuivs. 
rcen- gibbus,with project- 
eated [Mjng sternum, horizontal ventral fins, a foliated 
ehind Mrirrhus between the eyes, a membranous tri- 
They Mengular cirrhus resembling a first dorsal fin, 
d the (Band with pectoral fins resembling elbows and 
pro- 
s are ‘Thisis a fish scarcely two inches long, and 
as taken by Dr. John D. Jaques,on a voyage 
rays, from the island of St. Croix to New-York, 
sy in Mune, 1815, in Lat. 22, and Long. 64. He 
1 the Hwas brought on board clinging with his fin- 


gered pectorals to some gulf weed that was 


This paised from the surface of the ocean by the 
1, or Mboat-hook. Was exceedingly nimble when 
) the Mfirst exposed on the deck. 
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He possesses several peculiarities which 
ender him worthy of a description. ‘The 
head rises rapidly into a very gibbous back : 
and descends almost as remarkably to a ster- 
num of uncommon projection. Though the 
creature is so small, the distance through is 
about aninchand aquarter. ‘The mouth is mid- 
way between, with the corners drawn down. 

The proper dorsal tin is broad, and consists 
oftwelve soft rays; the anal is also broad 
and composed of seven rays; the caudal has 
Shine rays. The two latter are remarkable 


and 
ered 
be- 
ue is 
hite, 


cale Mefor their rounded figure; and all three of 
vent. Methem for retaining their expansion after 
ape. ceath in distilled spirits. 

vers The pectorals project from the sides like 


arms, forming an articulation resembling els, 
bows. From this joint proceeds forward al- 
most at aright angle, a palmated fin, con- 
sisting of ten or eleven rays. These seem 
tobe formed to seize and hold fast like a 


rea fm hand and fingers, and it is said they are ac- 
ven; M ‘ually employed for that purpose ; the ani- 
hio- Mal living among marine plants, and cling- 
yrsal ng to them. 
kish & From the extreme projection of the ster- 
hum proceed the two ventral fins, each con- 
hen & sisting of five rays, and separating from each 
nid- § Other in a horizontal direction. The distance 
lesb § 2cross from the extremity of one, to the tip 


Of the other, is three quarters of an inch. 
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The skin is smooth, loose, and scaleless. 
Under the chin and along the belly are nu- 
merous small cirrhi. Between the eyes is 
an excrescence, which at first sight might be 
taken for a horn ora fin; but on examina- 
tion is found to be of a skinny and cartilagi- 
nous constitution, covered with a sort of 
moss or down. Connected with it in front 
isa single hair-like excrescence tufted at the 
summit. Behind it, at a short distance is 
another excrescence having the form and 
appearance of a first dorsal fin. It is of a 
triangular figure. It has one cartilaginous 
ray before ; the other parts are skinny, and 
the semblance of unreal rays may be traced 
along it by the eye. 

The colour of the skin is a pale brown; 
variegated along the sides with dark yellow- 
ish and ruddy, so as to resemble some sorts 
of iron stones, or fractures of ferruginous 
earths. The deeper dark, crosses the dorsal 
rays obliquely, and transversely; and the 
caudal in concentric curves. 

PrickLy ANGLER. 

Prickty ANGLER.—-Lophius aculeatus, 
with prickly back, and margin aculeated 
forward and backwards ; the prickles single, 
and a slight fringe around the circumference 
of the body. Taken in the Straits of Bahama 
with a drag-net, in water of forty fathoms 
deep. Length three inches and a half; 
breadth two; thickness half an inch. Is flat 
after the manner of a skate; or is one of 
frog-shaped division. 

The back is of a callico, or marbled colour. 
The circumference larger than a dollar, and 
rough with fringe and prickles. ‘The pectoral 
fins far back, and furnished with fifteen or 
sixteen rays. There is a small dorsal fin of 
four rays, situated toward the tail. The cau- 
dal fin has eight coarse rays placed vertically. 
Belly whitish, the ventral fins about midway, 
consisting of four soft rays ; anal fin nearly op- 
posite the dorsal, and formed of three soft 
rays. Eyes large and approximated in their 
thorn rimmed orbits. The gill-openings small, 
a little forward of the pectoral fins, and sur- 
rounded with a sort of coloured border Mouth 
oblong and rather small ; lips rough with very 
minute teeth; tongue distinct and scabrous, 

Fraser's Collection. 
PROSTRATED ANGLER. 

ProstRaTED AnGLER.—Lophius nostratus ; 
depressed subferrugineous angler, tubercu- 
lated above and with abeaked head. Taken 
in the Straits of Bahama, with a drag-net, in 
deep water. About six inches long and two 
broad. Is probably the rana piscatrix Ame- 
ricana of Seba, and the Guacucuja of Maec- 
grave. Belongs to the frog-shaped division. 

The snout somewhat resembles that of a 
lobster ; and the mouth of soft and thin lips, 
is quite distinct from it, and situated low, 
near the belly. The dorsal fin is very small ; 
the anal not much larger but longer. The 
caudal has eight coarse and branching rays, 
which are vertical. The pectoral fins have 
seven or eight rays. The gill openings are 
situated, one on each side near their origin. 
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But the fish is figured and described by 
Shaw, so as to render a more minute descrip- 
tion unnecessary. (Fraser’s Col.) 

Carico calico: witha 
cartilaginous upright projection between the 
eyes, a curved projection from the back of 
the neck, a projecting lower jaw with a 
cirrhus at the chin, and a turn-up mouth. 
Length abouttwo inches; depth three quar- 
ters: thickness not much more than one 
quarter. Swims vertically (cathelo-plateus) 
or belongs to the fish-shaped division. 

Colour, a mottled calico, somewhat be- 
tween spotted and striped. Skin smooth 
and scaleless, a bristle or cartillage three 
quarters of an inch long, growing between 
the eyes. A curved one a short distance 
behind it, which may be indeed called a first 
dorsal fin. Further back another, broader 
and longer dorsal fin. Candal, anal, pectoral, 
and ventral fins, all distinct; and coloured 
with dark, the pectoral at.d caudal traversely, 
the second dorsal and anal obliquely ; and the 
ventral longitudinally. ‘The mouth is wide; 
the lower jaw projects and has a small cirr- 
hus; the tongue distinct ; and to close the 
jaw, the victus slants very much upwards. 
(Fraser’s Col.) 

Rapiatep ANGLER—-Lophius radiatus ; 
with radiated spines proceeding from tuber- 
cles on the upper parts of the body ; with a 
snout terminating in such a little cluster of 
radii diverging from a base like crystals; 
with a mouth below emerging from the prick- 
by skin ; and witb a cavity between the snout 
and mouth containing a soft organized sub- 
stance like olfactory nerves. From the 
depths of the Strait of Bahama ; raised by 
a drag-net. 

Length three inches ; breadth less than one 
inch anda half. Belongs to the frog-shaped 
division. Is covered over the head, back, 
sides and tail with hard spots, whence pro- 
ceed stiff spines in a radiating form. The 
whole upper skin is hard,rongh and semi-crus- 
taceous. The spines resemble crystals. Their 
radiations are very regular and beautiful, one 
in particular distinguishes the extremity of 
the rostrum or snout; several more invest 
the upper part of the eye-orbits; and man 
more beset the back, tail, and sides. The 
mouth is distinct from the snout, and so low 
that the under jaw is even with the belly ; 
seeming to emerge froin its crustaceous case. 
Between the mouth and snout is a cavity, or 
recess, containing a soft, pulpy or plumage 
substance, which in all probability is the or- 
gan of smell. Mouth rather small, teeth on 
the margin of the jaws very minute, tongue 
distinct. 

Pectoral fins have nine or ten rays; ven- 
tral five; dorsal just behind two stellar pro- 
cesses, four: anal two thirds of the distance 
from the vent to the tail four; caudal eight 
rays vertically arranged, (Fraser's col.) 
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Frixerp Fire-Fish.—Balistes Ciliatus ; 
with a fringe or border under the belly, with 
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an external uniform cartilage, armed with 
straight spine atthe end, and with hookeg 
spines on the sides; and with four bo 
spines on each side of the tail, hooked fop. 
ward. ‘Taken in the Straits of Bahama, jy 
40 fathom water. 

Length five inches and a half, depth from 
the back of the head to the lowest extremity 
of the belly-fringe, three inches and 4 
half ; thickness half an inch, skin scaleleg,, 
and withasurface very much like plush og 
stiff veivet. 


From the throat descends a cartilage two ie 
inches and a half long, ending in @ moves. - a 


ble extremity, armed with seven or eight 
spines or prickles ; of these the extreme one 
is straight ; those on the sides being so incur. 


solour 
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vated or hooked that the fish may be suspend. ’ ns 
ed by them on the finger, or a piece of cloth, Rite 


From this prickly cartilage, a fringe, or cili- 
ated margin three quarters of an inch broad, 
reaches with a bold circularsweep to the vent; 
the sides of the belly and fringe have a rough- 
ness partaking of the variegation of oblong 
spots. 

— isa horn on the head approaching 
an inch in length, with reversed spines on 
the posterior side. 

On each side of the tail there are four 
spines incurved forward, after the manner of 
hooks, enabling the fish to be saspended by 
the tail. 

The tail is rounded. The dorsal and anal 
fins run from their respective places of begin- 
ning, almost to the tail, with very numerous 
and delicate rays. The pectoral fins small 
aud slender ; and upwards in front of them, 
is an oblique gill opening. 

The mouth is very small, rostrated and 
armed with sharp teeth ; eyes lateral and 
large, no distinguishable latteral line —Fra 
ser’s Col. 

Fire-Fisu.—Balistes Cus 
picauda ; with cloud-striped sides, long cau- 
dal rays formed to a point, and a single ray 
on the back of the head serrated downward 
slightly in front, and more slightly behind. 

The specimen now alive beiore me was ta 
ken on the 20th Sept. 1815, at the city of 
New-York. The length is about six inches; 
the depth one inch and an half, and the thick- 
ness scarcely half an inch. The belly has 
somewhat of a pendulous appearance. 

‘The mouth is very small, orbicular and 
sharply toothed. The lower jaw projects, 
and the orifice turns up like the tutmouthed 
file-fish or balistes Crochus, before described. 

The skin is slightly rough and scaleless. 
Its colour is a whitish tinged with light brown 
and orange, in a diversified way. From and 
comprehending the mouth, proceeds an irre 
gular sort of dark-brown stripe including the 
eye, and reaching near and along the ridge of 
the back to the tail. From the forepart of the 
belly, an imperfectly defined and mottled 
stripe reaches obliquely almost to the first 
stripe, under the dorsal fin. From the mid- 
dle, or thereabout, of this oblique stripe, @ 
narrower and more regular one extends di- 
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’ ectly 10 the tail near its middle. From the 
vith g belly a stripe of nearly the same hue extends 
po slong the lower margin by the vent quite to 
d for dhe tail. Both above and below the oblique 


stripe dark spots or clouds in rows checker 
the orange- white. 
There is a single ray or horn situated on 


fron the back, a very little behind the point, 
nd which a line drawn perpendicularly from the 
eve would touch It is somewhat curved 


backward, and is slighily jagged downward 
both before and bebind. 
The eye is larze and placed far back on the 


» te head. The distance from it is more than an 
ves: BB ch to the extremity of the lower jaw. Its 
eight plour is yellowish. 

ts The tail is composed of thirteen long rays. 
ncur- these the middle ones are the lougest ; 
vend. pid they give the tail an acuminated or cus- 
loth, idated form. This is darker than the other 
Cilie The dorsal and anal fins are remarkably 
road, ale, delicate, and fine ; the former consisting 
vent; Bly thirty-seven, and the latter of forty-one 
ugh. ys. The. pectorals are small] and rounded, 


long HB) are composed of thirteén delicate rays. 
io branchial rays nor ventral fins. 


ching NARROW-TAILED sin- 

OR nsticauda; with a considerable gibbosity 
f ove the eyes; a single horn curved for- 
our 


ard and bending backward at the point ; 
erat Meith a very prominent flabby belly ; with an 
d by thmus-shaped tail, narrow immediately be- 
hind the anal and dorsal fins, and wider to- 
anal ads the origin of the caudal fin; witha 
Cgil- Mery projecting snout and small mouth ; with 
TOUS BAB white iris, and a skin marked by shades of 
small brown over the whole surface 
hem, This character is derived from a drawing of 
ish taken at New-York. The figure done 
and m the life, by John L. Morton, Esq. is now 
and fore me. And I consider the animal wor- 
of being mentioned here. 
SM)UTH-BACKED SxaTE.— Raja Levis ; with 


Cus mooth back, except a row of direct spines 
Cau- Bing the middle of the tail, and an oblong 
Fay Bich of oblique prickles near the extremity of 
ward Bich wing. 
id. The individual now before me was taken at 
as tas he city of New-York, beside a wharf in the 
y of ut-River, on the 5th Nov. 1815. The length 
NES; ws four feet and one inch; and the breadth 
lick- Hao feet and ten inches ; being a large fish. 
has The snout was pointed, and elongated to- 
the extremity.-Its upper side was dark 
and elouded’ and smutty. The tail was 
ects, ick and stout, having three rows of short 
thed f spines, one along the middle or ridge, 
ved. Mone along the’ lower margin on each 
less. He. They resembled incipient knobs rather 
own anthorns. ‘Toward the end there were two 
and #i#pral fins of nearly the same figure and size ; 
irre- f extremity of the tail itself was soft and 
z the ble ; yet it was triangular, like the form of 
eof [iPyonet. The broad back was ofa rather 
the [MP ash-colour, overspread irregularly with 
ttled [Pish clouds. About the middle of each 
first "§ Was a spot of a circular furm, surround- 
mid- 's acentre by eight or nine smaller spots ; 
e, 2 the central spot itself contained some- 


di- Of lighter and darker shades. There wes 
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a roughness, scarcely amounting to prickles, 
along the margin extending from the tip of 
the snout to the extremities of the wings. 

Toward these extremities there was an ob- 
long patch of about three inches long and one 
inch broad, whose surface was beset with 
rows of prickles placed obliquely and con- 
cealing themselves inchannels. They seemed 
to have a retraciile quality. 

The teeth are distinct, and moveable sepa- 
rately. 

The curtain of the eye is elegantly fimbri- 
ated. The anal fins are large and sinuated, 
and thé appendages between them and the 
tail are very stout, and of about half the 
leugth of the tail. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY FISH, SEEN AT SEA. 
From the Alexandria Gazette of Dec. 12, 1815. 

The brig Trim, Capt. Cleveland, on her 
passage from Gibraltar to this port, on the 
25th of October, in lat. 31. long. 20, passed a 
substance in the water about 25 or 30 feet 
from the vessel, which, from its.extraordina- 
ry appearance, induced the captain to tack 
ship with a view to examine what it was— 
the wind being light from the W.S. W. caus- 
ed the boat to be lowered down, and sent the 
mate with two men to make discovery. On 
their return they gave the following descrip- 
tion :—When we came in sight of the before 
mentioned substance, turned the boat and 
backed her stern nearly over him, then about 
four feet under water lying coiled up with 
his head on the top of the coil—the head be- 
ing pointed and about 12 or 14 inches in 
length, with upper and lower tushes or teeth, 
appeared from 3 to 4 inches outside the jaw 
shut within each other, appeared curvely like 
the tush of a hog, and extremely white. His 
body had the appearance in size of about 8 


- to:3 and a half feet in circumference, taper- 


ing towards the tail—his colour was of the 
deepest crimson, and reflected the water 
some yards round. The boat being to leeward 
of the reptile, the little wind and sea, while 
they stood viewing him, drifted it off about 
30 to 40 feet, the mate then concluded to 
hook him; the noise of the oars at the first 
stroke started him; he threw himself out his 
length with his head towards the boat, and 
came very near, raising himself nearly to the 
surface of the water in an attitude of attack, 
it was judged best to make for the vessel. 
His length could not have been less than 30 
to 40 feet, and we judge him to be in form 
and appearance like to a sea serpent. 

The creature herein described is probably 
a fish, of the eel kind. I record the account, 
because it may lead some future observer to 
an important discovery in natural history. 
I mention also that a scarlet fish of enormous 
size, and resembling the preceding, was ob- 
served in the Atlantic ocean, by a most re- 
spectable gentleman of this city, about the 
latitude of Madeira, in 1804; and that a huge 
creature of the same snaky form and crim- 
son complexion, was seen by another intelli- 
gent citizen of New-York tieyond the Cape 
of Good Hope. The testimony of these two 
Witnesses corroborates that of Capt. C. and 
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excites a strong desire to be more particular- 
ly acquainted with an animal that has hither- 
to remained unnoticed by naturalists. 

Grounp SHarx.—Sgualus Littoralis ; with 
long teeth, whitish or gray skin, and body 
free from spines or prickles. 

The individual of this species which I ex- 
amined on the 15th of October, 1816, was 
catched neap the city of New-York, in a set- 
net.. He is sometimes taken by the hook. 
The present specimen was about five feet 
Jong. The largest one that I have heard of, 
exhibited about a year ago, was eight feet 
and nine inches in length, and weighed up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty pounds. 

He had three rows of elongated teeth sha- 
ped almost like horse-shoe nails. The mouth 
was enormously wide, and not very remote 
from the extremity of the snout. Tongue 
broad and smooth. There were five spiracles, 
the hindmost of which was measurably in ad- 
vance of the pectoral fin. The opening be- 
hind the eyes. Nostrils under the margin of 
the snout. Colour whitish or gray. Skin very 
sleek when stroked from head to tail; and 
moderately rough when felt by the hand 
moved from the tail toward the head. 

Is said to be not prone to attack the human 
species; and therefore not so much an ob- 
ject of dread as some other species of shark. 
Re is therefore not so terrible to fishermen, 
mariners, and swimmers, as several of the 
other sorts of shark, which devour every sort 
of animal, while the species now under con- 
sideration preys chiefly upon the inhabitants 
of the sea. 

My intelligent and scientific friend Le 
Sueur, he who lately, under the auspices of 
the French government, visited on a voyage 
of discovery, Tiinor, New-Holland, Van Die- 
men’s Land, and other parts of Australasia ; 
the same who has, among other things, elu- 
cidated numberless points of marine zoolo- 
gy, delineated this fish from nature in his re- 
cent state: and I am happy in making this 
record of my acquaintance with him and of 
his friendship to me. 

The reason given by the fishermen for 
calling him ground shark—that he is usually 
found along shores, or within soundings. 

THE LONG-TOOTHED SHARK. 

In my memoir published in the first volume 
of the New-York transactions, | described 
the long-toothed shark of our waters, as the 
squalus Americanus of Shaw. I have doubts, 
bowever, whether the animal ought to be so 
considered. He is most probably a distinct 
species, He belongs to the section of squalus, 
that bas nasal orifices and an anal fin: and 
from the remarkable length of his teeth, and 
the great size of his body, there is reason to 

- suppose he has not been heretofore describ- 
ed as clearly and fully as he ought to have 
been. It would be proper, therefore, to dis- 
tinguish him as the squalus macrodous, or 
long-toothed shark. 

Sex-HoRNED isu. 

Ostracion Sex-cornutus ;—Siz-horned 
Trunk-Fish ; with six horns, two in front, one 
beneath the abdomen on each side, one above 
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andone below the corselet, at the tail ; and wig, 
quinquangular and hexangular figures overth, 
sides, having six rays in each, proceeding fro, 
acentral point to the angles of the hexagoy, 

This fish is about seven inches long, and ¢ 
a triangular shape, widening from a flat bel} 
of an inch and a half broad, to a sharp edg, 
on the back. The body is incased in a ery, 
taceous shell or box, allowing motion op| 
for the jaws, eyes, fins, and tail. There ay 
two sharp processes, like horns, in front of th 
eyes, two more of almost the same lengt 
near the hinder part of the belly, and ty, 
more at the extremity of the corselet, oy 
above and the other below the tail. 

The surface is divided into spaces of 4 
sides and six angles, alternated with pent 
gons here and there. From the centre 9 


each diverge five or six rays, proceeding re I 
gularly to the angles of each hexagonal 
five-sided figure. The nostrils are a sing the 
pair of orifices a little in front of the eye@i tior 
The skin is somewhat clouded or streake@m Thi 
lengthwise, without regard to the compari {n I 
ments of the ‘skin. The belly flattish anf pad 
white. The eyes are vertical, and surmount 
with a prominent brow, from which the 
of large spinous processes project. The mou th 
is small and furnished with a single row 
little teeth. The dorsal and anal fins far bac ©™' 
on the body, and moving through opening amt 
in the bony case. chie 
The specimen now described was brousif tans 
from the Gulf, near the mouth of the Missi of t 
sippi, and presented to me by Dr. S. G. Mol triot 
clov 
Sketches of the History of Greece, sub Gre. 
quent to rts subjugation by the Romans. tory 
We now behold Greece in a state @ 4/3 
more absolute subjection than any had 
which she had been reduced since tigg ' J¢ 
battle of Cheronia. Her history—hq@ 
name—is lost or confounded in those @ et 
her new masters; and it is from Lat her, 
historians that we collect the slendg™ With 
and scattered notices of a people whog™ ©" 
legislators laid the foundations of Rom: ters” 
jurisprudence, and whose arts and civ St 
zation first inspired the mistress of t wo 
world with a passion for literary glory. - 


Athens and Sparta appear to have 
tained their domestic jurisdiction, and 
have been governed by their own la 
for some time after the establishment 
the Roman power in Greece. The! 
of liberty still continued to throw 
some brilliant flashes among the Al 
nians ; but the tyrannic temperamett 
the Spartans manifested itself when 
an opportunity was presented. In 


contest between Cesar and Pompey; F 
laws, unquestionably, were on the side 9 
the latter. Ceasar was notoriously 


arms against the freedom of his cou 
whose defence and preservation welt’ 
trusted to the conqueror of Mithrids 
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Thus of two characters equally obnox- 
igusto a republican government, Pompey 
appeared as the champion of the state, 
while his more illustrious opponent was 
branded as the enemy of liberty and 
Rome. Such, undoubtedly, was the light 
jo which those rivals in empire were be- 
held by their contemporaries. The peo- 
le and senate joined the senate and peo- 
le of Rome. Throughout the war they 
adhered steadfastly to the banner of the re- 
ublic: and it was not till the catastrophe 
of Pharsalia rendered Cesar the master of 
hiscountry, that Athens yielded to a yoke 
which the world consented to endure. 
From the commencement to the con- 
dusion of the war, Sparta had embraced 
the cause of the Dictator. Similar disposi- 
tions will co-operate in the same designs. 
That of Cesar was to establish tyranny 
in Rome; and Sparta, in her prosperity, 
had evinced the same eagerness to bind 
Greece in her chains. Thus her alliance 
with Cesar was in perfect hermony with 
the character she had displayed since the 
fime of Lycurgus. Pride and cruelty, 
ambition and -insolence constituted its 
chief ingredients, and if for Sparta Spar- 


J tans Were willing to expend the last drop 


of their blood, their surly and selfish pa- 
tiotism was rarely animated by that 
dowing liberality towards the nation of 
Greece, 30 frequently shown in the his- 
tory of their polished and generous ri- 
vals. Hatred to Athens, we may suppose, 
had also some share in inducing Sparta 
fo join the arms of Cesar ; while it is by 
nd means improvable that she might have 
been deluded by the prospect held out to 
her, by that artful chief, of being invested 
with the sovereignty of Greece if she 
consented to assist him in imposing fet- 
ters upon Rome. 

Such was the policy pursued by the 
{wo states at this juncture, and its prinei- 
ples may fairly be presumed to have been 
the same that had’ actuated them since 
the battles of Marathon and Mycale—vic- 
tories, which, rescuing Greeee from the 
grasp of Asiatic oppression, may justly be 
tonsidered as having saved Europe from 
barbarism. When the legions of the re- 
public perished in the plains of Thes- 
saly,a merciless conqueror would have 
rejoiced in the reficction that the fate of 
his enemies depended upon his will, and 
that triumph secured the indulgence 
of revenge. But the temper of Cesar 
was mild and beneficent ; the assertors 
ef the liberty he had overthrown deserv- 
ed and possessed the respect of a gene- 
rous vietor; and the magnanimity of 
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ferocious example of Syla. During the 
life of Cesar, Athens confined her at- 
tention to the cultivation of philosophy, 
literature, and the arts—pursuits in which 
the city of Minerva had expended a larger 
capital of genius than the rest of Greece 
united. But when the dagger of Brutus 
restored the freedom of Rome, the 
blow that stretched Cesar in the dust 
was answered by the applause of Athens. 
The hopes of freedom finally perished in 
the field of Philippi, and three of the 
basest of mankind found themselves in the 
possession of sovereign power. Statues 
in honour of Brutus, bearing inscriptions 
ranking him with the celebrated patriots 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, testified the 
admiration of Athens for that illustrious 
Roman; and the infamy of Sparta in 
coalescing with the triumvirs is rendered 
more glaring by this fresh instance of 
Athenian virtue and sensibility. 

The victory of Philippi, and the death 
of Brutus, placed the dominion of Rome 
inthe hands of Octavius, (the adopted son 
of Cesar,) Marcus, Antonius, and Ami- 
lianus Lepidus. The whole triumvirate 
are infamous for their cruelty and ambi- 
tion, but the viler character of Lepidus 
was deficient in every quality required by 
the station to which he had been elevated 
by his wealth. Having served the pur- 
poses of his colleagues, they determined 
to dismiss him. At the command of Oc- 
tavius, Lepidus resigned his authority, 
and left the whole power of the state in 
the possession of his coadjutors. 

The characters of Octavius and Ants; 
were not so much esnirasts of each other, 
as compounds of different vices. Yet the 
morai deformities of Antony were less 
revolting than those of his wily colleague. 
Devoted to the pleasures of the table, and 
the charms of meretricious beauty, he 
added to the uncontrolled indulgence of 
a sensual disposition, the gratification of 
a fieree'and sanguinary temper. But the 
tyrant was not deficient in personal cou- 
rage,a quality which will always command 
the reverence of the brave, and which 
enly the coward will affeet to depreciate, 
If he was licentious, he was liberal; and 
the reputation of the orator is some relief 
to the ckaraeter ef the proscriber and 
voluptuary. Hypocrisy does not appear 
te have aggravated the erimes of Anto- 
ny- His enormities were net performed 
He was, at least, an open vio- 
lator of hamanity and decerum, and the 
world that abhorred his excesses, was not 
disgusted by his simulation. 

The eonstitution of Octavius wag cold. 


the dictator disdained fo imitate a was unsusceptible of friendship : he 
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was deaf to the voice of misery. 'To the 
dictates of self-interest he lent an exclu- 
sive attention, and he was never drawn 
aside by the temptations which beset 
more generous natures. ‘That he was 
not addicted to intemperance, or dissolv- 
ed in the enchantments of courtezans, 
Was owing to the natural frigidity of his 
habit. A proficient in the arts of intrigue, 
he was destitute of every nobler quality 
of the mind, as well as the heart. Lm- 
moderately ambitious, the constitutional 
timidity of Octavius shrunk from those 
daring measures by which superior spirits 
command their fortune. Every act of his 
life was the result of craft or cowardice ; 
but it was to his hypocrisy, chiefly, which 
enabled him to delude the world with 
the show of virtues which nature had 
denied him, that this consummate de- 
ceiver was indebted for his elevation. 


These are but faint and imperfect. 


sketches of the characters of men who 
now divided between them the power 
and resources of the Romanempire. Con- 
tented with his share, and absorbed in 
luxury, the lover of Cleopatra was desi- 
rous only of inglorious repose: but the 
intrigues of Octavius would not allow his 
colleague to abandon himself wholly to a 
life so unworthy of his station, and a 
Roman. Antony speedily perceived 
the designs of Octavius, whose unsocial 
ambition detested the equality of a rival. 
‘The sparks of secret enmity were fanned 
into a fierce and open flame by the sug- 
gestions of flattery or fear: a mutual de- 
Claration was immediately succeed- 
ed by actual hosiilities ; and the nations 
of the earth were involved in a private 
quarrel, which might have been more 
quickly and happily settled by the sword 
of a patriot. 

Athens is enumerated among those 
states which espoused the cause of An- 
tony, and the conviction that his success 
would be less dangerous to freedom than 
the triumph of his crafty antagonist, af- 
fords a clear and honourable explanation 
of her conduct. The same policy that 
had governed the Lacedemonian coun- 
eils during the late civil war, attached 
Sparta to Octavius. The battle of Ac- 
tium decided the fate of Antony, and the 


high-spirited Athenians were exposed to _ 


the malignity of the conqueror, whose re- 
venge ; when his victory had subdued his 
apprehensions, proved that he was as 
incapable of rivaling the magnanimity, as 
of emulating the genius or prowess of 
his adopted father. His triumph estab- 
fished the dynasty of Cesar; the tri- 
umvir was transformed into the emperor ; 
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with his name, his nature seemed chang. 
ed; and while they experienced the be. 
neficence of Augustus, the Romans might 
be tempted to forget the proscriptions of 
Octavius. The general complexion of 
his administration was suchas is produced 
by the union of justice and humanity, 
yet, as itis the fate of all artificial charae. 
ters to be not more detested for the vices 
which are their own, than despised for 
the virtues they affect, the conduct whieh 
in Trajan or the Antonines would haye 
engendered unmingled veneration, ex. 
cited only horror aud derision when ex. 
hibited by the assassin of Cicero. The 
benevolence of egotism and hypocrisy 
must be content with its own panegyrie, 
Of the immense dominions now under 
the sway of Augustus, Athens was the 
single spot in which the name of libert 
had not either. become obsolete, or lost 
its wonted attraction. The siege of Sylla, 
and the oppressions of Octavius would 
have unnerved the courage of any peo- 


ple in whom the love of independence J 


did not burn with the fervour of a he- 
reditary passion. The unresisted  ty- 
ranny of Augustus had produced among 
the inhabitants of the Roman empire a 


spiritless uniformity of character : but the | 


insurrection of the Athenians against that 
usurper, four years before his death, 
proves with what impatience the descen- 
dants of Cimon and Miltiades bore the 
yoke of a forcign tyrant. 

The reign of ‘Tiberius succeeded, and 
Athens remained tranquil and undisturb- 
ed in the enjoyment of her domestic laws 
and institutions. The chief event relat- 
ing to this celebrated city during a period 
so unfortunate to Rome, was the visit of 
the nephew of Tiberius to a spot that was 
still reverenced as the abode of learning 
and the arts. The deportment of Ger- 
manicus was mild and unassuming, and 
during his residence at Athens, to evince 
his respect for her former glories, he di- 
vested himself of the ensigns of his dig- 
nity, and walked through the streets, and 
inspected the publie edifices, preceded by 
a single lictor. Sparta—the proud, inflexi- 
ble Sparta—experienced in the same 
reign, a signal mortification. Invelved 
in a dispute with the Messenians, she re- 
ferred her cause to the arbitration of Ro- 
man judges, whose sentence was pro- 
nounced in favour of her rivals. It 6 
not a little remarkable, that the right of 
possession in the temple of Limnaan 
Diana, a goddess, the celebration of whose 
festival gave birth to the first Messenian 
war, should have been the subject of cou- 
tention. 
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The reigns of Nero, Galba, Otho, and Vi- 
tellius, Offer nothing remarkable respect- 
ing either Athens or Sparta. ‘The luxuries 
of Rome could not satiate the extrava- 
gant profligacy of Nero, "That aban- 
doned miscreant visited Greece for the 

urpose of bringing away with him some 
of the singers, cooks, and bufloons, for 
which a country once renowned for the 
simplicity of her manners, had lately ac- 

uired an infamous celebrity. Corinth 
might not esteem his residence a disho- 
nour; but his refusal to enter the walls 
of Athens and Sparta, is a striking eulo- 
gum on the countrymen of Solon and 
Lycurgus. 

Under Vespasian and Titus, Achaia was 
formally constituted a Roman province, 
and the elder Pliny, in the course of his 
Natural History, speaks of many monu- 
ments either of use or ornament erected 
in Greece during the government of those 


wise and beneficent princes, 


Of Sparta, in the same period, we 
hear nothing ; but Apollonius of Tyana, 
who visited that city in the reign of Do- 
mitian is reported to have found the laws 
of Lycurgus in full vigour. 

The death of Domitian terminated the 
race, real or fictitious, of Caesar; and 
Nerva his successor, presented, in every 
respect, a pleasing contrast to the wretches 
who had disgraced the name of Julius. 
Gireece was happy in the favourable re- 
gards of that gentle prince, whose respect 
for justice was strikingly displayed in the 
ease Of a noble Athenian. Atticus was 
connected with the most illustrious fami- 
lies of his state; nor were the virtues of 
Cimon and Miltiades sullied by the cha- 
racter of their descendant. His wealth, 
however, was inconsiderable ; and he 
must have been reduced to poverty, had 
not his exigencies been relieved by the 
seasonable discovery of an immense store 
of hidden wealth. ‘The law adjudged all 
treasure-trove to the emperor, and Atti- 
cus Was SO magnanimous as to become 
an informer against himself. Nerva re- 
plied to his communication by desiring 
him to use the riches with which chance 
had presented him. The prudent Athe- 
nian urged the greatness of the treasure 
as incompatible with the modesty of a 
private station ; he knew “not how to 
use it.” * Abuse it then,” retorted the 


uitable monarch, “it is your own.” | 


The justice of Nerva was nobly emulated 
by the generosity of Atticus ; the gifts of 
fortune were principally applied to the 
service and embellishment of his native 
tity, nor can we ascribe his constant 
heneficence to a motive less pure or ele- 
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vated than that which is born of a fer- 
vent and disinterested patriotism. 

The cares of Atucus were divided be- 
tween his country and his son, whose 
education he superimtended with the ten- 
derness of a wise and aflectionate father. 
The most celebrated teachers of Greece 
und Asia were allured by his generosity 
to direct the studies of the young He- 
rodes. The progress of their pupil cor- 
responded with the most sanguine expec- 
tations of his parents and preceptors ; so 
fair and auspicious a Morning gave pro- 
mise of a glorious noon: and Atticus 
might contemplate with calmness his own 
approaching dissolution in the certainty 
of leaving behind him so accomplished 
a representative. As an orator, Herodes 
surpassed his contemporaries: he prac- 
tised without effort or ostentation the 
rules of virtue and philosophy; and when 
the young Athenian discharged the duties 
of a magistrate, his countrymen might 
cease to regret the days of Aristides or 
Phocion. 

The liberality of Atticus was a here- 
ditary virtue. Promoted by Hadrian to 
the prefecture of the free cities of Asia, 
Herodes displayed in that subordinate 
station a munificence that would have 
been remarkable even in the sovereign of 
a wealthy kingdom. 'The town of 'Troas 
was ill supplied with water. A repre- 
sentation of the fact was made to Ha- 
drian, and for the erection of a new aque- 
duct, the emperor granted a sum equiva- 
lent to a hundred thousand pounds. The 
actual cost, however, amounted to more 
than double the sum, and the officers of 
the revenue murmured at the excess, 
when the youthful prefect silenced their 
complaints by the declaration that he 
would undertake the discharge of all ex- 
penses beyond the estimate. The cities 
of Asia were embellished by his liberality, 
and the people of Epirus and Thessaly 
confessed their obligations to his munifi- 
cence. Greece, generally, experienced 
the effects of his bounty: the temple of 
Neptune in the Isthmus he decorated 
with the most sumptuous ornaments ; 
while a theatre at Corinth, a stadium at 
Delphi, a bath at Thermopyle, and an 
aqueduct at Canusium in Italy, proved 
that Herodes regarded his fortune rather 
as the property of the public than his 
own. Yet the lustre of these extraordi- 
nary works was eclipsed by the splen- 
dour of the edifices with which he adorn- 
ed his native city. The stadium which 
he built at Athens, whilst he was presi- 
dent of the Attic Games, was six hun- 
dred feet in length, and consttruced of 
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the whitest marble. A theatre, dedicated 
to the memory of his wife Regilla, was 
raised at his sole expense ; and of this 
structure alone, the charges must have 
surpassed the ordinary limits of private 
wealth, since in the frame-work no wood 
was employed except the precious and 
incorruptible cedar, whose value, besides, 
was enhanced by the laborious ingenuity 
of the carver. The OQdeum, or theatre 
of music, where also it was customary to 
rehearse new tragedies, had been erected 
under the administration of Pericles. 'The 
masts of Persian gallies, captured at Sa- 
lamis and Mycale, were employed as 
beams in whatever part of the “edifice 
they were required ; its design and ele- 
vation were entrusted to the most skilful 
architects ; the chisel of Phidias, the pen- 
eil of Panenus, had peopled its walls 
with the animated forms of gods and he- 
roes; and for centuries it had subsisted— 
a monument of Athenian genius,—a 
trophy of Athenian valour. Time at 
7 and perhaps the accidents of war, 
had injured its original beauty, and not- 
withstanding the repairs bestowed by a 
Cappadocian prince, the venerable struc- 
ture no longer exhibited its ancient per- 
fection. In this state it was beheld by 
Hesodes ; he lamented its decay, he re- 
stored its splendour ; and the re-edifica- 
tion of the Odeum was the work of a pa- 
triot who, scattering benefits wherever 
he appeared, reserved the largest mea- 
sure of his generosity for a city whose no- 
blest ornament was himself. 

But it was not only to the family of 
Atticus that Athens was indebted for her 
renovation in the reign of Hadrian. ‘The 
successor of Trajan was distinguisied 
from the crowd of princes by a genius 
various and profound, a learning compre- 
hensive and minute. From his earliest 
youth he had cherished a partial fond- 
bess for the language, the history, the 
antiquities of Greece; and if in his 
maturer years, the ridicule of the Ro- 
mans was excited by the Greek studies of 
the emperor,” the love borne by Hadrian 
to the literature of an illustrious. nation, 
called forth the grateful applause of 
Athens and the Peloponesus. The solid 
benefactions which he bestowed upon 


Greece were worthy of her ancient re-_ 


nown, and the discreet munificence of an 
enlightened monareh. Under his reign 
and direction the boundaries of the Athe- 
nian city were so considerably enlarged, 
and adorned with so many new edificest 


* Wide Spartian. 


t A temple dedicated to Olympian Jupiter is 
mentioned, 
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of public utility or maagnificence, that q 

second Athens seemed to have arisen un. 

der his auspices ; and the antique splen- 

dour of the capital of Theseus wag 4. 

valed by the youthful beauty of the city 

of Hadrian. 

From the ascension of Nerva to the 
death of Marcus Antoninus, nearly a cep. 
tury elapsed, during which the Romay 
world might felicitate itself in the posses. 
sion of princes, the patrons of genius and 
virtue. The lineal inheritance of the 
purple had been a uniform source of the 
miseries and degradation of Rome. Nurs. 
ed in the luxury and corruption of the 
palace, the ruinous administration of the 
Cesars had exhibited the genuine results 
of their education. The union of vice 
and imbecility was rapidly dissolving the 
vigour of the commonwealth, when col- 
lecting the remains of her expiring 
strength, she assaulted and destroyed her 
tormentors. The virtues and talents of 
five successive sovereigns,* unconnected 
with each other by the ties of kindred, 
restored the blessings of regular govern- 
ment, and the brilliant tranquillity of their 
reigus is a severe and immortal satire 
on the doctrine of hereditary succession, 

If we except the regret of former inde- 
pendence, we may sincerely believe that 
the felicity of Athens and Greece, in this 
fortunate period, was perfect and unin- 
terrupted. Indeed, the happiness enjoyed 
by the whole empire might be accepted 
as a triumphant defence of arbitrary pow- 
er, could the succession to the throne be 
so regulated as to secure the perpetual 
dominion of genius and integrity. 

G. F. B, 
(To be continued.) 

Observations on the remains of civilization 
and population, extant on the vast plains 
situated south of the North-American 
Bakes ; communicated by Cates 
water, Esq. of Circleville, Ohio, to the 
Hon. L. of Ne- 
York, in @ letter, dated January 16, 
1818. 

Sir, 

When the President of the United 
States was here, last summer, he viewed 
eur ancient forts and mounds at this 
place, and proposed certain questions 
me concerning them, which I then aa- 
swered in substance as I have done in the 
communication which accompanies this 
noie. The President’s remarks were at 
companied by a request that I would put 
my ideas on paper in the form of a letter 


* Nervay ‘I'rjan, Hadricn, and the Antonises 
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tp him, and he kindly offered to send it 
to you for publication. I have so far com- 

lied with the request as to write my sen- 
{iments and the facts on which they were 
founded; but instead of accepting the 
kind offer of the President, [ send it di- 
sectly to you for the eye of the reading 
world. 

Yours, &c. 
CaLeB ATWATER. 


Aboriginal Antiquities in the West.—Ad- 
dressed to his Excellency James Mon- 


RoE, President of the United States. 


Circleville, Pickaway County, 
Ohio, Jan. 1, 1818. 


In compliance with your request, I 
now sit down, in order to give you my 
ideas concerning the antiquities which are 
found in this state. They consist mostly 
of two kinds, ancient fortifications and 
mounds. Circleville, where I now sit wri- 
ting these lines, as you will recollect, in- 
cludes the whole of a circular fort and the 
one half of a square one. The former had 
but one gateway which led into the lat- 
ter, while the square fort had eight, one 
at each angle, and one on each side, half- 
way between the angular openings. Ex- 
actly in front of each gateway, on the in- 
side of the fort and a few rods from it, 
was a small mound of earth, on which, it 
is supposed, once stood a watch-tower, 
for the defence of the gate. In other 
mounds we find human bones, in these 
are none. The square fort is surrounded 
by only one wall, the circular one by two, 


having a deep ditch between them. The 


wall around the former is about twenty 
fect in heighth, while those of the latter 
are several feet higher. These forts are 
connected, and, from appearances, the 
square fort was intended for the men and 
cattle, the circular fort for the women 
and children, and whatever else was con- 
sidered most valuable and sacred. In ad- 
dition to circumstances which either have, 
or might be mentioned tending to corro- 
borate the opinion last advanced, I will 
only mention what you noticed, and 
which also Governors Worthington and 


Cass, and Generals Brown and Macomb | 


noticed, that on the outside of the inner 
wall of the circular fort, and half way up 
it, was a place all around the wall, from 
indications not to be mistaken, where had 
Once stood a row of pickets. On the 
south-west of the circular fort and ad- 
joining it, is a mound nearly 100 feet 
higher than the surrounding plain, con- 
tanning human bones of all sizes, from 
Utose of the largest man to those of the 
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smallest infant. The heads of these ske- 
letons all lie towards the centre of the 
mound, and in a horizontal position. But 
a small part of this mound has been re- 
moved. Near the centre of the circular 


‘fort was a small mound, which has been 


entirely removed and the ground levelled. 
Near the bottom of this mound Maj. Gen. 
Denny, now no more, and myself, found 
a plate of isinglass, about half an inch in 
thickness, eighteen or twenty inches in 
width, and from two and a half to three 
feet in length. It was perfectly smooth 
on one side, and from all appearances, 
had been used as a mirror. As it had been 
the constant companion of its fair posses- 
sor in life, so it accompanied her here in 
death. To this mirror was probably at- 
tached, when it was buried, an iron plate 
an inch in thickness, because a substance 
resembling ore, exactly of its size, lay on 
it. In this mound was found a large quan- 
tity of flints for arrows lying in heaps to- 
gether, and a large knife. The handle of 
the knife was manufactured from an elk’s 
horn, around which, where the blade had 
been inserted, was a ferule of silver which 
was uninjured or nearly so, but the 
blade had returned again to iron ore, but 
the shape and size was, before it was re- 
moved, plainly discernible. The handle of 
this knife was sent by Mr. Peter Douglas, 
the gentleman who found it, to Peale’s 
museum, in Philadelphia. Similar fortifi- 
cations to these here described, are found 
all over the vast regions west of the Alle- 
ghany mountains; and the more fertile the 
soil, and the greater the local advantages 
in their vicinity, the more numerous are 
the forts and mounds. , 

For what purpose were these ancient 
forts erected? Some writers residing on 
the east side of the Alleghany, and who 
have never seen them, have strangely 
imagined that these ancient works, com- 
monly called forts, were not real fortifica- 
tions, but merely places of diversion. To 
a military man who has actually seen 
them, I need say nothing to prove the re- 
verse, Yourself and the military gentle~ 
mequaeo accompanied you here, enter- 
tainéd no doubts on this subject, any more 
than you did whether the sun then shined. 
You saw where the pickets had once 
stood on the outside of the inner wall of 
the circular fort, as well as the small 
mounds, where the watch-towers had 
once been erected in front of each avenue 
leading into the square fort. You also no- 
ticed the trench on the south side of the 
great mound. But I will now proceed to 
lay before you other proofs of these be- 
ing real fortifications. 
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First, then, the situations in which we those who raised them, admits not the JB W>“ 
uniformly find them, corroborates the shadow ofa doubt. Mankind, in the eap. 3, ° 
idea that they were real fortifications. ly ages of the world, in some way o, jm bi! 
They are generally found on high ground, other imbibed, what we deem the pre. JB ‘UI 


in commanding situations, and at the con- _posterous idea, that in order to worshj info 
fluence of navigable waters. Take the the Deity acceptably, a high place me suit 
following as examples:—Very remarka- the most suitable spot on which to cele. HB Pe" 
ble ones are found at the junction of se- brate it, and the higher the place the HB ™°* 
veral streams on Licking creek, near more acceptable the worship: hence Ba. fe §@ 
Newark ; on the high grounds in and _ bel was built, and mount Moriah was ge. 
about Columbus, near the junction of the lected as the place for Solomon’s tem. pres 
Whetstone branch of the Scioto river; ple. The Jews for ages worshipped jn Me 24" 
near the place where Hargus’ creek en- Kigch places, and there they transacted doe 
‘ters the same river at Circleville ; and their most important public business. In 
might add, at all such-like places where so doing, are they not frequently re. §% ?°° 
the surrounding country is fertile. These proached by the sacred penmen, as fol. Me °**" 
forts are frequently found where one side lowing the universally vicious example of cont 
at least is inaccessible, as the large one on all their heathen neighbours ? But let us 2 
the Little Miami, where one side of the hasten tu another important inquiry :— the 
fort is a very high perpendicular bank of From whence did these people originate? thet 


rock. Besides, there were some places, For reasons which I shall proceed to lay 
which we not unfrequently find, in the vi- before you, I am led to believe their ori- whe 
cinity of these forts, and which evidently gin was Asiatic. It will be recollected let t 
Were mere places of amusement. There that Asia and America are separated by § grat 
are several such places near the forts at Behring’s Strait, in width only eighteen ing! 
Circleville, and one very remarkable one miles, which Captain Cook informs usis & ced 
on the road from the place last mentioned crossed daily by the natives in their ca- 9 °°" 
to Chillicothe. It is perhaps twenty-five noes. Dr. Clark, in his travels from Mos- adv; 
or thirty rods in length, and about four cow to the Crimea, informs us that he saw 9 P!* 
rods in width, with a ridge about two feet at one time nearly one hundred mounds, # 
in height all around it. It is perfectly which we, who have seen ours, must @ ™° 
smooth, and gently ascends towards the at once be convinced, from his descrip- and 
south. Here the ancient inhabitants ran tion of them, are exactly such as ours. In h 
foot-races, wrestled, boxed, and practised To the travels of that learned tourist, in J %@" 
other athletic exercises. The arena of the Russia, permit me to refer the President. thes 
Romans, and Olympic games of the From the Jordan to the Euphrates, and 
Greeks, on seeing the place I have de- from thence to the Don, California, the that 
scribed, present themselves to the recol- western foot of the Atlantic and the Mex- the) 
lection of the reader of history. Again, ican Gulf, it is believed that rounds like Mm 
the great labour these works must have ours are every where to be found. The jm "3 
cost in their erection, forms a strong ar- external appearance of the mounds in kne 
gument in favour of the opinion here ad-  Tartary is similar to ours. Were they not she} 
vanced. What but dire necessity would raised by the same race of men? Let us 
ever have induced any people to erect examine the contents of these mounds, the 
such works ? The walls of the forts at this and scepticism itself must yield its willing 9 ?“" 
place, are as high and the ditch as deep assent to our proposition. James M‘Dov- rhe 
as those of fort Oswego, on the south gal, of Chillicothe, a gentleman of the ute 
side of lake Ontario, which were in use _ strictest veracity, some eighteen months wh 
in 1755; nay, the walls are as high and _ since, in removing a large mound which a 
the ditch as deep as those of fort Stan- stood in that town, discovered a cavity re 
wix, at Rome, in New-York, and which near the bottom of the mound, in which that 
we all know was in use only forty years was deposited the mortal remains of Ifo 
since; what then must have been the some distinguished chieftain. Around his brel 
enormous height of the walls of these old neck was a string of ivory beads, and on va 
forts, and what the depth of these ditches - his breast lay a stone about three inch- J *™ 
two thousand years ago ? And were peo- es in length, with a hole near each end — 
le more inclined to labour in ancient in order to fasten it to the wearer’s neck. Ind 
times than they are now? Let history It was rather thicker in the centre than it of 
ive the answer. was at the extremities; was flat on the mor 
For what purpose were those lofty side next the breast, and the remainder of ihe 
mounds erected, which on every side it round, and made of a species of black eet 
strike the eye of the beholder with aso- marble. The beads I saw, and the stone the, 


femn awe? That they contain the bones of 


was described to me by Mr. M‘Douga! 
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who found it. This stone is exactly such 
a one as the Emperor of China and the 
highest grades of his officers now wear 
suspended around their necks, as we are 
informed by a person belonging to the 
suit of the British Ambassador. ‘The Em- 
peror we are told wears three, officers 
next in grade two, and those of a lower 
rade one, which are there called “ Yu 
stones.” It will be recollected that the 
resent reigning family in China are of 
Tartar extraction. What further proof 
does a candid inquirer after truth require 
at my hands, as to the origin of these 
people? Were they not some of those 
yast hordes of wandering Scythians who 
continually roamed about with their fa- 
milies in carts, as Horace tells us, with 
their bows and arrows, driving before 
them their numerous flocks ? 

Having gone into the inquiry, from 
whence did this people emigrate hither, 
jet us next inquire, whither did they mi- 
erate, and what became of them? This 
inquiry will be Icss pleasing than the pre- 


| ceding, because I am met at the very 


vestibule, by an opinion, which has been 
advanced, by a gentleman of erudition, 
piety, and patriviism, whose character I 
revere, and whose virtues I esteem—l 
mean Dr. Hugh Williamson, formerly, 
and fora long time, amember of congress. 
In his valuable work on climate, in sub- 
stance he gives it as his opinion, that 
these ancient works were raised by the 
ancestors of our present race of Indians— 
that the continual civil wars in which 
they were engaged, thinned their num- 
bers and so scattered them abroad, that 
they lost those arts which once they 
knew, and they reverted back from the 
shepherd, to the hunter state of society. 
His book is not by me, but I believe; that 
the above is the substance, the multwm in 
parvo, of what he has said on this subject; 
ifnot, I hope he will correct me. In jus- 
tice to Dr. Williamson, permit me here 
to premise, that he never saw these 
works himself, but derived all his infor- 
ination on the subject frem others, and 
that nearly every circumstance on which 
Ifound my opinion must have been en- 
tiely unknown to him at the time he 
Wrote. ‘These ancient works, we must 
remember as we go along, are not found 
east of the Alleghany mountains ; but the 
Indians were noi only found on that side 
of those mountains, but were as much ~ 
more numerous along the very shore of 
the Atlantic Ocean, in proportion to their 
settlements in the country back from the 
sea, as our present population is now. If 


those inhabiting the sea coast, were the 
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same kind of people, why did they not 
raise forts and mounds similar to ours ? 
Did they do so ? No, sir, the few mounds 
which are found on the other side of the 
Alleghany, are as dissimilar to ours, as our 
Indian cabin is to the President’s house 
at Washington. 

Regular forts like ours, the Indians had 
none. ‘That nations who are acquainted 
with the fine arts, may, by being involv- 
ed in long and destructive wars, be led 
to forget them to a certain extent, I do 
not deny; but, that they will entirely for- 
get those arts on the cultivation of which, 
their preservation, nay, their existence 
depends, I cannot admit. And here, let 
me ask, why shall we resort to conjec- 
tures the most improbable, while those 
are rejected which are highly probable, 
nay, almost certain to the contrary ? My 
opinion is, that the people’who built our 
forts, migrated from hence to the Mexi- 
can gulph, crossed it, and were the first 
settlers of the West Indian Isles, and the 
whole of South America—that our In- 
dians came here long before them, cross- 
ed the Alleghanies and settled all along 
the Atlantic coast in the present United 
States; that when ata far later period, 
those who erected our old forts came 
here, they were pressed upon every side 
by the first settlers—that, finding the 
navigable waters all leading south, few or 
no inhabitants to oppose their going in 
that direction—finding also the climate 
much milder, the soil generally better, 
and of course the greater ease in support- 
ing themselves, they followed the water 
courses downward, and settled them- 
selves in Mexico and Peru, long before: 
Columbus found their posterity in these 
countries. This opinion of mine is found- 
ed on what I will now proceed to state, 
Some year or two since, in exploring a 
great saltpetre cave in Kentucky, com. 
monly called the mammoth cave, the 
skeleton of a female was found, which 
the nitrous quality of the earth where it 
lay had preserved, so that it appeared 
somewhat like anEgyptianmummy. She 
was dressed with what no doubt, in her life- 
time, was considered in the very height 
of the fashion, in clothes manufactured 
out of the bark of either trees or vegeta- 
bles, and adorned with a profusion of gay 
feathers. Sometime since, three mum- 
mies were found in a similar cave in Ten- 
nessee, dressed in a similar manner. Now, 
sir, how did the Mexicans and Peruvians 
dress when the Europeans first found 
them? and how do the aborigines of 
those countries now dress? Almost ex- 
actly as these were here. They manu- 
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factured not only a great part of their 
elothing from several kinds of bark, but 
even bridged their streams with a kind of 
matting made from the same materials. 
Montezuma and his splendid retinue 
were thus dressed and adorned with a 
profusion of birds’ feathers of a gay plu- 
mage. The dress then of our people 
being like that of the South Americans, 
let us not forget another circumstance, 
and that is the Indian ware, as it is called. 
It is very light, and manufactured out of 
a kind of shells, and is frequently found 
in nitrous caves in Kentucky and ‘Tennes- 
see, and in many places in this western 
country, but no where else in the United 
States. This too is exactly such ware 
as the Mexicans and Peruvians formerly 
and still manufacture and use. I refer to 
Robertson and Clavigero, as to what I 
have said concerning the Mexicans and Pe- 
ruvians; the facts I have stated as to what 
has been discovered in this country, I ean 
establish in any court of justice. I 
shall endeavour to answer one more in- 
quiry which naturally presents itself, and 
conclude, my already, perhaps too lengthy 
episile: and that is, at what time did 
these people migrate hither? That it 
was at an early age of the world I infer 
from the rude and imperfect state of the 
arts among them. If we go to Italy or 
Greece, we behold in every direction the 
splendid ruins of a once polished and 
mighty people. We see the remains ‘of 
roads on which millions have trodden: 
of aqueducts which once supplied popu- 
Jous cities with water; of amphitheatres, 
where thousands of admiring spectators 
once listened to the voice, and beheld the 
graceful gestures of some favourite actor. 
Among the ruins of some unhappy town, 
we find the bust of the hero or the god, 
which the chisel of some Praxitiles has 
polished ; and the canvass which the 

inter has made to glow with almost 
real life. There too we find the parch- 
ment on which the poet, the orator, 
or the historian has written, conveying 
down to us exalted ideas of their genius, 
their eloquence, their learning, their gran- 
deur, and their glory. But where, in 
these vast regions of the west, do we find 
the remains of an “Emilian way,” or 
roads dug through hills? where find 
the moss-grown column, the ruins of 
baths, or even cellars and wells? Where 
do we find the mouldering ruins of stately 
edifices, of lofty domes, or even the small- 
est vestiges of any building of stone? 
Where do we find the canvass whereon 
the painter has exercised his inimitable 
art? Where the bust which the chisel of 
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Margy; 


the statuary has polished? An owl cary. 
ed in stone to be sure was found in a 
mound at Columbus, and we sometimes 

find stone axes. We find occasional] 
whathad once been iron, anda very little 
silverand brass, and cloathes manufactur. 
ed from bark and feathers. We find a light 
kind of ware made of shells, but where 
do we find a mill site, which had once 
been occupied? Factories of wool, of 
flax, of hemp they had none. If they 
had any of glass why use ising-glass for 
mirrors? Babel, Tyre, Zidon, and Pal- 
myra were built in the early ages of the 
world, and is it probable that the des- 
cendants of those who built such cities, 
would have forgotten arts so necessary 
as those employed in erecting them? [ 
think not; but the Scythians had no 
cities, they lived in a shepherd state long 
after those cities were built, and their 
eastern border is divided from our wes- 
tern one by merely a narrow strait. They 
might therefore have come here igno- 
rant, as they evidently must have been, 
only two thousand years ago. But let 
us as often as possible recur to facts. I 
counted the annulars of a large oak 
standing on a mound in this place, and 
they amounted to upwards of four hun- 
dred and fifty, and from appearances, this 
tree was, at least, the third growth on 
the spot since it had been deserted. 
Should this communication be favoura- 
bly received, [ shall devote a few hours, 
at a season of more leisure, to the geology 
of this country, and in so doing, combat 
some opinions thrown out by Monsieur 
Volney in his travels. I am sir, with 
sentiments of the highest consideration, 

your very humble servant. 
CaLeB ATWATER. 
To the Editors of the American Monthly 
Magazine. 

REMARKS ON MILITIA LAWS. 
The safety of our Republic, and the 
personal interest of every citizen demands 
a careful and sober investigation of the 
question—twhat is the best means of disci- 
lining, and maintaining a Miuitta ? It 
is a fact that notwithstanding the humi- 
liating disasters which grew out of the 
ill-regulated militia, both of the revolu 
tionary and the late war—all the exer- 
tions and influence of Washington, and 
of the statesmen who have followed hin, 
have notas yet succeeded even so far as 
to organize a tolerable system of national 
defence. The constitution, with all the 
solemnity and dignity due to so interest- 
ing a subject, declares that “a well e 
lated militia is the safeguard of a frep 
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State.” Our United States presidents, 
and our state governors, with the same 
kind of gravity, have echoed the truth 
from Georgia to Maine, but, notwithstand- 
ing, we are still without that “ safe- 

uard.” And it may be said, with great 
apparent truth, that for the want of that 
“safeguard,” we did not take the two 
Canadas in 1812, but for the same reason 
our national capitol was taken and burnt 
in 1814, whereby our country lost mil- 
lions of money, and the national charac- 
ter was greatly disgraced. Let us sup- 
pose for an instant that our militia in the 
moment when war was last declared 

ainst England had been “well regu- 
lated” —that every general had Jearnt his 
lesson of skill—and every soldier his duty 
of obedience and valour—they would have 
swept through the enemies’ country with- 
out opposition, and the end of the first 
campaign would have found them in 
front of the walls, perhaps in the actual 
possession of Quebec. The novel and 
expensive “WAR OF SHIP-BUILDING,” 
on Ontario might have been spared—and 
the bloody but useless battles of Fort 
Erie and Bridgewater could never have 
happened. 

But as the advantages of a “ well regu- 
Jated” militia are not denied, no more 
need be said on this head; the past is 
gone—let us gather a lesson from it for 
the improvement of the future—and do 
what we can to awaken statesmen to a 
consideration of the subject in question. 

There are two good reasons why the 
Whole militia system as it now is should 
be abolished for ever. The first is—that 
it wholly fails in its objects, and the law 
relating to it is, indeed, the most useless 
law that ever was ingrafted into a national 
code. And the seeond is, that instead 
of being a “national defence,” it is a 
“ national eurse.” 

Of all the disasters that befall the hus- 
bandman, the mechanic, or the gentleman, 
under the administrations of the Federal 
and State government in the “piping 
times of peace”—there is nothing so hu- 
miliating to the pride of the latter, and 
so distressing to the interests of the other 
two classes, as the dreadful “ training 
days.” In town and in country they may 
properly be called days of ltttle vexations 
and little miseries—when the poor are 
distressed. and the rich disgusted—when 
the militia man wastes a precious seasen of 
time, gives much labour and trouble for 
nothing, and perhaps spends the earnings 
of a week in drowning his chagrin. They 
are the only days in the year when old 
men and eripples congratulate themselves 

Vou. u.—No. v. 


on their incapacities, which permit them 
to stand by and see the hale and the 
young hag-ridden by our militia law. 

But we will proceed to prove our first 
position that “ the militia law fails in its 
objects.” We live in an agé@#when the art 
of war has ceased to be simple. In the 
first ages of society, and perhaps until 
the time when gunpowder was invented, 
our present militia exercises might have 
been so far useful as to have fitted men 
for the ordinary purposes of war. At the 
present day, when other nations have 
regular standing armies—with officers and 
soldiers deeply skilled in all the various 
arts of modern war—and also have ex- 
tensive navies to hover about our coast, 
and land their armies ; no sound states- 
man can believe that our militia should 
be relied on asa “national safeguard”— 
because any militia, however well disci- 
plined, must necessarily be inferior to a 
regular army. 'The soldier who is exer- 
cised every day must have more skill 
than the militia man who is exercised 
only five times a year. Nor is our pre- 
sent militia any protection against even 
the Indians on cur frontiers—for it is an 
admitted fact, that, until the militia have 
been so much exercised as to become 
regular soldiers, they cannot stand against 
any thing like an equal number of Indians 
in battle. The reason is plain. The daily 
occupation of an Indian is that of a war- 
rior. He is inured to hardship, and fa- 
miliar with danger. The militia-man is 
unused to privations, incapable of bearing 
fatigue, and shy of encountering death. 
Tn all wars between barbarous and civiliz- 
ed nations, history proves that wherever 
the civilized nation has relied on its mik- 
tia it has been conquered. The frequent 
conquests of the Tartars over the civilized 
nations of Asia demonstrate this truth. 

If then the regular troops of all nations 
may be placed on our coast by means of 
navies, in time of war, and eur militia 
cannot oppose them, and if the Indian 
militia is superior to ours in the field, and 
both these suppositions can be demon- 
strated not only by logic—but by all his- 
tory and experience, is our government 
wise in placing any reliance on that mili- 
tia, which must surely fail in the day of 
trial ? Is it not certain that in all wars 
eur first campaigns must be expensive, 
deadly—and disgraceful? The repub- 
lics of Greece fell before Philip of Mace~ 
den by relying on militia—from the: 
same cause Carthage fell before Roman 
soldiers ;—and when the regular armie‘s of 
Rome dwindled into undisciplined ‘mili- 
tia—they were subdued by Germay,s and 
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Scythians. Suppose. the holy league of 
European crowned heads should pour in 
Russian, Prussian, French, English and 
Austrian troops upon our land with a fix- 
ed determination to destroy the only 
republic which they dread, might not 
history in recording the fall of the Ame- 
rican government have to relate another 
instance of the fatal error of relying on 
militia? And what do we need of any 
“ national defence,” unless it is one able 
to cope with those very standing armies 
of Russia, England, Prussia, and Germa- 
ny—and with the Indians! Whoever 
Wishes to understand the vexations and the 
plagues, the faithlessness and cowardice, 
the hopelessness and curses of a militia, 
should read the letters of Washington to 
our war congress. After that patient and 
immortal hero had made the most tho- 
rough, fair, and perfect experiment that 
ever was or ever will be made in any 
State, to test the metal of militia, he pro- 
nounced it pross ; and officially declared 
that it is not in the power of statesmen 
and warriors to discipline militia sufli- 
ciently well to be relied on in the hour of 
trial with modern armies. One would 
suppose that the experience of past ages, 


_ the lessons of history, and the final testing 


experiment of Washington, ought to shut 
the mouth of that man who should deny 
that our militia is and will be useless— 
and that reliance on it is hopeless—dan- 


gerous—fatal. 


My second position is, that our militia 
law, taking into consideration its effects 
and consequences, is a national evil. I have 
already described its vexations and ap- 
palling power on those “ training days,” 
when it drives away all the little felicities 
of every class of the community—when 
it comes, not in the shape of any affliction 
that demands and calls forth the dignity 
of fortitude—but, like bed-bugs and mos- 
chettos, to worry and pester man, woman, 


‘and child out of all possible patience—and 
‘to make every one ask, in a pet, “ where 


ds the use of such plagues—and what are 
they made for 2” What officer or soldier 
in the militia feels his pride in any way 
gratified, by the awkward, beggarly, and 
mortifying display which an unequal law 
calls upon it to make? What man of 
sense does not despise—and what woman 
does not laugh at it? There are some 
little mean men, who, to gratify the vanity 
of putting on uniform, and of being called 
a major in the militia, would wade through 
ail troubles, and run the gauntlet of con- 
tempt itself. God never designed such 
men for patriots or heroes, and that offi- 
eer Who has an atmbition low enough to 


be gratified, or not exalted enough to be 
cut te the soul by the best appearance of 
our best regulated militia, may not fear 
contempt, but be assured he will run away 
from acannon. He is not made for the 
times in which we live; he does not me« 
rit the honour of a commission—he is a 
man of epaulets and facings, whose mos 
exalted hope of glory—is, to wear a 
Seather. 

Yet by the natural course of our mi- 
litia laws, such are the very men who, 
by the fatal prineiple of military priority, 
will command our militia in the emergen- 
cies of war. And is uot this an evil? Look 
back only three years, and you will re- 
member instances in which men were led 
to disgrace and death—in which national 
honour and happiness were jeopardized, 
by militia commanders saddled upon the 
nation’s back in consequence of our mili- 
tia system. Nor was it in the power of 
our war department to shake off these 
dangerous pests; because while all men 
cursed them in their hearts, all men ad- 
mitted their right to their station on the 
principle of routine. 

When the militia of some of the states, 
during the late war, were called into the 
field against British invasion, it was at 
once laughable and appalling, to behold 
what odd geniusses js queer figures had 
crept into command, and under the bless- 
ed influence of militia laws, were about 
te march to discomfiture and disgrace. 

Filth, disease and mutiny followed 
their banner, while valour a patriotism 
shuddered at their very physiognomy. 

It was not, until such bear-herds were 
whipped out of the field at the expense of 
aah good blood and treasure, that the 
militia was lessoned into the shape of any 
thing like a defence. 

The ghosts of murdered citizens, and 
ravaged towns, should haunt the dreams 
of every statesman, who in these days 
preaches in favour of one particle of con- 
fidence in any militia. No—it is not on 
them that a nation should rest its defence, 
nor is there any use in them in the present 
refined mode of warfare.—We must have 
numerous and extensive military schools, 
where our youth shall be bred to the sci- 
ence and the art of war—and the only 

urpose of a militia law should be to num- 
be and regiment our strength—and to 
it with arms. 
or is it just or fair that the class of 
eople who compose our militia should 
e oppressed as they are by our militia 
laws. The tax falls on them heavily, and 
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fal, what gives government theright to tax 
; Jabourer five or ten days in a year, and, 
at the same time, to exempt all civil offi- 
cers from that tax, although it is intended 
forthe common defence ? And where is 
the fairness of taxing persons under 45 
and over 18 all alike—the poor as much 
as the rich, and exempting all other de- 
scriptions of people without regard to 
their revenues 

By the oppressive inequality of these 
militia taxes, he who has not any proper- 
ty whatever pays as much for the com- 
jon defence, as he whose possessions are 
of the value of millions. 

It was agony to every benevolent heart, 
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They are called into the field, say, five 
times in every year. Estimating the ser- 
vices and sacrifices of each man at the 
labour prices of a dollar a day, the militia 
in ten years pay a tax of 40 millions 
dollars, besides their equipments, which 
amount, at 20 doliars per man, to 16 mil- 
lions more, which is supposed to be for 
the common defence, although no other 
class pays any thing for it. It would be 
well for the people to know, and for 
statesmen to reflect, that this tax isa mon- 
ster—raising a fund for defence to throw 
it away, and levying from militia men an 
enormous contribution over and above 
their other taxes, and actually amounting 
to more than all the rest. 

If, therefore, in the face of wisdom and 
experience, the militia must still be de- 
pended upon for the common defence, 
let no man be called on to spend a day of 
his time in this degrading service, with- 
out being paid for it out of the common 
revenue by the property of the nation. 
As it now is, the poor are made misera- 
ble by a system of defence towards 
which the rich pay comparatively no- 
thing—and that system is the subject of 
universal ridicule. A good statesman can- 
not be its advocate. He will boldly avow 
that in as much as it fails in its object, and 
is a national curse, it ought to be swept 
from the national code, with its squalid 
train of calamities, and a glorious system 
of military schools adopted in its place. 

Vox Communis. 


tional i the late war, to see poor men torn from 
lized, § their homes, and dragyed froma great dis- 
in the | tance down to the city of New-York, to 
mili. @@ defend the vast property of our bank di- 
er of i vectors and land-holders—who for a fine 
these 90 dollars, (amounting to nothing com- 
men “wahoo with their possessions) remained at 
n ad- ome at ease. 
n the This inequality of taxation cannot be 
justified. ‘The common defence should in 
tates, all cases, as well in the militia, as in the 
o the army, be paid for by the commonwealth ; 
as at ad every man, whether civil or military, 
ehold 2d every society or corporation, whether 
shad @ religious or commercial, should be taxed 
bless 12 proportion to its revenues. Every tax 
about | of an unequal character, being oppressive, 
ce. must in a republican government be ad- 
owed mitted to be a national evil. 
otism The militia of the United States is said 
ry. fo amount to the number of 800,000. 
were 
ise of 
it the 
f any 
and "THOUGH we believe, with Hurd, that 
cams the precepts of Horace, in the Ars 
days {§ Poetica, were intended to sbe applied to 
‘con- im the drama, certain if is that the greater 
ot on | Part of the precepts of this Epistle to 
ence, jm the Pisos applies, with equal aptitude, to 
esent [— Most other poetic performances. 
have Aut famam sequere, aut sibi convenientia finge 
ools, Scriptor. 
> sci- fe Let the poet construct his fable from 
only & ‘vents generally believed ; or feign such 
num: 2 story as shall be consistent with itself. 
1d to author of Crystalina has conformed 
to the latter part of the precept; not 
ss of J Withstanding which, we should have been 
,ould Much more pleased, had he obeyed thé 
‘ilitia former; or feigned a tale that comes 
and home “to men’s bosoms and business :” 
qual. f) {r it is difficult to feel much interest in 
“use- p) the improbable; and none can be felt in 
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Amidst all the various and great beau- 
ties of Spenser, there is a want of interest 
and excitement. The moral of his fables 
is not readily understood. We are pleas~- 
ed, and often greatly so; but the ques- 
ten; what then ? or, what is the conse- 
quence ? so frequently occurs, and: so 
frequently is unanswered, that we be- 
come wearied of the descriptions of events 
the objects of which remain unrevealed 
Hence, how few in Britain or America 
are the readers of his Fairy Queen. 

The Fable of Crystalina is founded 
in Spenserian imagery. To give a brief . 
outline of it, and to afford the reader oc- 
casional evidence of the poetical talent of 
the author, we shall make our remarks 
as we proceed with the poem. 

The poem is divided into six cantos; . 
each of which begins with a stanza in the 
manner of Spenser. The edject of this 
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340 
practice we do not perceive ; nor its par- 
ticular beauty or advantage. 
The first stanxa we present : 
Beneath a mountain, whose stupendous head 
Defied the four winds of the firmament, 
A gallant knight, in glitt’ring arms array’d, 
His daring soul on bold adventure bent, 
Check’d his proud steed, with smoking foam 
besprent ; 
For lo! a cavern in his way appear'd, 
Near which a hermit told his beads intent— 
A mystic sage, for magic pow’rs rever’d— 
Tall was his aged frame and white his waving 
beard. 


After which, excepting a similar stan- 
za at the commencement of each canto, 
and two or three tales or songs, the verse 
is our common English heroic. The 
knight, whose name is Rinaldo, informs 
the hermit, Altagrand, that, in a distant 
island, far south and far in the sea, Armi- 
grand and Isabella, the king and qeeen, 
had an only child, Crystalina, with 
whom he had fallen in love: that Crys- 
talina would not yield her hand till he had 
signalized himself in battle: that for this 
purpose he fcllowed the profession of 
arms, till he was entitled to receive the 
prize of his military valour and exploits. 
On reaching the isle he was informed by 
the king that nine days before, his daugh- 
ter had disappeared, and no one could 
conjecture her fate. Rinaldo further re- 
lates that he had been for a long time and 
in numberless places in search of her, 
without success: at length, hearing of a 
seer who was endued with magic powers, 
he had hither directed his course, and 
met with success in finding Altagrand. 

Rinaldo now entreats the hermit to in- 
form him where he shall find his mis- 
tress. The hermit smites the earth three 
times with his wand, and Mauv, a hor- 
rible phantom “from the brimstone 
take,” makes his appearance. He is thus 
described. 


And in the midst a fiery demon came 

Hell-black he stood, and fearful to behold ! 

Fiercely around his fiery eyeball roll’d, 

Like shooting meteors in a dusky glen, 

Or rushlights hovering o’er an oozy ten. 

Ghastly he grinn’d ; unsheath’d his talons bare, 

aie his huge frame and shook his suaky 

air, 
Flapp’d his black wings, and brush’d the creep- 
ing flame 

Prom his grim face and salamander frame. 

The hermit informs Mahu of the strange 
disappearance of Crystalina, and directs 
him to find her, giving him at the same 
time a magic ring, by which he might as- 
certain her ; as on her finger, and on hers 
only, the ring would become gold. Mahu 
departs. The hermit relates a tale ofa 
knight and lady. We are surprised that 


a poet whose verses, relative to metre 
and language, are generally so correct, 
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e 
should not feel disgust in his ear, at the 
obsolete use of do, doth, did, &c. 

The fierce-eved ow] did on them scowl} ; 

The bat play’d round on leathern wing, 

The coal-black wolf did at them howl, 

The coal-black raven did croak and sing 

And o’er them flap his dusky wing. 

There is no fierceness in the eye of an 
owl, nor scowling. We never knewa 
raven that could both sing and croak, 
The dusky wing of a coal-black raven ! 

Mahu returns, and relates the items of 
his ill success. The hermit then opens 
his “ coal-black magie book,” and 

‘Some spell he conn’d of eabalistie lore ;’ 
on which his lyre, self-moved, informs 
them that Crystalina has been carried off 
by the king of the fairies 

To golden climes of subterranean day. 

The hermit gives Rinaldo directions 
by which to find fairy land, and avoid 
temptations: alse a spear, buckler, and 
cross. 

In the second canto the knight des- 
cends to fairy land, through a rent in the 
earth. The palace of Oberon is disco- 
vered on an island. Rinaldo meditates 
an attack on the king, but, fearing the re- 
sult, determines first to try the effect of 
artifice. He is invited to a banquet, but 
refuses to partake. A nymph attempts 
to seduce him: he shakes her from hls 
arms. He makes known to Oberon his 
errand. The king orders him to leave 
fairy land; or suiler a thousand years 
imprisonment in a dtngeon, without 
light, food, or sleep. Rinaldo defies him. 

A sylvan lake and elysian groves ap- 
pear: in the lake the most beautiful dam- 
sels are wantoning. Some of the des- 
criptions here will remind the reader of 
similar ones in the Lusiad of Camoens, 
in the Isle of Venus. The knight re- 
sists every temptation. 

Jn the third canto, Oberon and Titania 
appear ina chariot drawn by peacocks; 
youths and damsels in attendance. 


In robes of green, fresh youths the concert led, 
Measuring, the while, with nice, emphatic tread 
Of tinkling sandals, the melodious sound 
Of smitten timbrels ; some, with myrtles crown’d, 
Pour the smooth current of sweet melody, 
Thro’ ivory tubes ; some blow the bugle free, 
And some, at happy intervals, around, 
With trumps sonorous swell the tide of sound ; 
Some, bending raptur’d o’er their golden lyres, 
With cunning fingers fret the tuneful wires ; 
With rosy lips, some press the syren shell, 
And, thro’ iis crimson labyrinths, impel 
Mellifluous breath, with artful sink and swell. 
Some blow the meliow, melancholy horn, 
Which, save the knight, no man of woman born) 
E’er heard and fell not senseless to the ground, 
With viewless fetters of enchantment bound. 
The nodding trees its magic influence owty 
And, spell-struck, drop (reir golden clusters 
clown ; 
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ye forests quaver, and elysian bow’rs 

vith pleasing tremors shed their fragrant flow’rs. 

n awful silence, winds and waters keep ; 

dspell-chain’d brooks, that bound from steep 
to steep, 

(a jutting rocks, delay their headlong leap. 

ne cross alone, the holy cross disarms 

‘ne fairy fiends, and baffles all their charms. 


Titania unfolds to the knight the vio- 
ence of her passion for him, and com- 
lains of Oberon’s neglecting her. The 
night confesses he cannot love her, but 
ersuades her to yield her assistance, 
hrough revenge to her husband, in dis- 
gvering Crystalina. They depart to- 
ether, and the queen shows him the way 
othe cavern in which is a secret palace 
‘Oberon, where Crystalina is confined. 
‘he gives him directions for passing the 
een lake, subduing the dragon, &c. He 
lestroys a giant and seizes his key, 
——Which rather th’ anchor seemed 
Of a stout pinnace, 
nd with this opens a door, which opens 
phis sight 
A valley gay, of groves and waters fair. 
\t length he discovers the green lake, 
i the private retreat of Oberon be- 
ond it. He throws into the lake a shell 
ven him by Titania for, that purpose, 
id a pinnace immediately appears. He 
pings upon the deck, and 1s conveyed 
cross the lake, when the pinnace disap- 
wars. He destroys the giant, and by the 
sistance of the cross enters the palace 
nd puts the king to flight. ‘Through an 
ory door he descends intoasecret cham- 
rr, Where a bird with beautiful plumage 
igs an air, by which he knows that it 
f his Crystalina thus transformed. The 
ird vanishes ; a vapour takes its place, 
hich soon is transformed into the real 
rystalina. 
The fourth canto is occupied with the 
lation of the escape of the knight and 
rysialina, through many difficulties, to 
le upper air, and their journey to Sky ; 
here they are met by the hermit; by 
hom they are led into his cavern, where 
banquet is provided by necromantic 
rll. Servants are in waiting, and 
tiewless minstrels” chaunt the praises 
Rinaldo and Crystalina. 
The fifth canto commences with ac- 
uniting for the supernatural powers of 
lagrand, by a reference to the hag of 
ndor, the resuscitation of Samuel and 
‘power of Aaron’s rod. This seems 
9 much like placing the credibility of 
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each on the same foundation. Be it as it 
may, the poet assures us that the hermit 
had no infernal aid. 

The hermit gives a history of his life, 
perhaps the best part of the poem, and it 
is soon discovered that the knight is his 
son; and Crystalina the daughter of his 
dearest friend, whom he had long sup- 
posed dead. After various difficulties, 
surmounted by natural and supernatural 
means, the hermit and the happy couple 
arrive at the Mermaid isle. 

The sixth canto commences with the 
meeting of the parties. Armigrand re- 
signs his crown to Rinaldo, whose mar- 
riage solemnities with Crystalina are 
given. Before accepting it, Rinaldo of- 
fers a single combat with any one who 
may chalienge it. None appearing, the 
poem concludes with an account of the 
festivities attendant on the marriage and 
coronation.” 

There is no obscurity in the relation 
of this fable. Some of the descriptions 
are beautiful ; and a few passages border 
on the sublime. The author is often un- 
pardonably careless in his rhymes: He 
employs as rhymes, sighs and joys—path 
and death—friend and hand—power and 
lore—myrrh and rare—againand flame— 
a sight and re-cite—snow and view—now 
and low—pursues and glows—and very 
many other words equally inappropriate. 
Chariot is some times a dissyllable, some- 
times a trissyllable : so diamond, heavenly 
and other words. The stile is frequently 
changed from the familiar to the solemn: 
one line may have your and the next thy. 

Whatever in some places now, or for- 
merly was considered the most beautiful 
hair; or whatever may have been said 
in praise of golden locks, carroty hair.is 
not considered in America as the most 
beautiful. “ Auriferous trees” is a pedantic 
expression. 

There are a fewinstances of bad gram- 
mar arising from inattention. 

Behold how freely my o’erflowing eyes 

For thee the sweet restorative supplies ; 

Is tio one happy here but me? 

The poem has many little inaccuracies, 
which we have not time to notice: yet, 
taken as a whole, we must confess that 
we have experienced as much pleasure 
in its purusal as in reading some British 
poems, at present holding a very high 
rank, 
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Art. 3. Frornvta Bostoytensis. A Collection of Plants of Boston and its enyi.4o 
rons, with ther generic and specific characters, synonymes, descriptions, place of 
-_ and time of flowering, and occasional remarks. By Jacob Bigelow, M.D, 


Boston, 1814. pp. 280. 


If itis interesting to trace the progress 
of sciences in the United States, the first 
attempts in every branch are deserving of 
our notice, even when they happen to be 
of a local and limited nature, as in the 
present instance. Ina Flora, all the trees 
and plants growing in a special region, 
must be described; but the author of a 
Florula has no occasion to endeavour to 
acquaint us with the whole vegetation of 
a particular district: he may select such 
share only as may best suit his purpose 
or leisure, and confine himself thereto, 
wherefore many incomplete Floras are 
merely enlarged Florulas. The author of 
this volume hasaccordingly adopted, with 
much propriety, its actual title, since he 
does not profess to describe all the plants 
of the neighbourhood of Boston; but at- 
tempts merely to elucidate about one- 
fourth thereof, say over 500 species. His 
object is avowedly to afford an auxiliary 
aid to the study of botany, by giving sim- 
ple descriptions of some American plants, 
detected near Boston. We consider this 
attempt as the first of its kind in our 
country, since heretofore no other similar 
English tract had appeared, except, per- 
haps, Marshall’s imperfect descriptions 
of the trees and shrubs of North America, 
and Cutler’s account of the plants of 
Boston, whose many errors have ren- 
dered it almost useless: yet we blame 
exceedingly the author of this Florula for 
his utter neglect of this latter labour, 
which was exactly upon the same lo- 
eality; he has not quoted it in any in- 
stance, and not even mentioned it: this 
happens to be the case likewise with 
many more American authors, who 
might have been noticed occasionally. 
The errors and mistakes of Cutler can- 
not afford a shadow of excuse to our au- 
thor for his utter neglect of him, since 
they ought to have been detected and 
pointed out. The labour of Cutler was 

ublished in the first volume of the 

ransactions of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, and is certainly 
known to Dr. Bigelow ; and though it is 
shamefully erronecus in nomenclature, 

et itis very good in other respects, and 
ought not only to have been consulted, 
but accredited. 

Let us however consider the omission 
in this regard, as a mere oversight, and 
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proceed to the examination of this yo. 
lume. We perceive in Dr. Bigelow ap 
accurate and perspicuous botanist, who 
better acquainted with the science of no. 
menclative and descriptive botany thay 
the worthy Dr. Cutler, enters boldly into 
the path of popular illustrations, by trans. 
ferring into our language the character. 
istic definitions and descriptions of some 
of our plants: the former are generally 
translated from late authors, tiey are 
new in a few instances only ; but ar 
rather short, and not very elaborate, 
which is less objectionable in a local and 
limited work than in any other. Many 
of the descriptions appears to be origi 
nal; but they are all too short and in 
complete, and it is impossible to distiv- 
guish them from those that are merely 
translated: they appear calculated for 
beginners rather than botanists. ‘They 
are followed with much propriety }y 
useful observations on the localities 
flowering, duration, and properties 
each species. 

This work is classed according to th 
Linnean sexual system, without any 
ference to natural classifications, affinitie 
and analogies. It is a general opiniona 
present among the majority of actu 
American botanists, that this obsolet 
system is calculated to offer facilities: 
the study of botany; this erroneou 
opinion arises probably frem the ign 
rance of the real and preferable facilitie 
afforded by the knowledge of the analyt 
cal analogies of plants; when these af 
better understood a different idea wi 
certainly prevail. Pursh’s Flora of Nori 
America was published in England a 
the same year with this Florula, and wi 
therefore unknown to its author, w 
could not avail himself of the improt 
ments it contains: and it happens tha 
these two authors seldom, if ever, inte 
fere together. 

Some new plants are introduced! 
this work, most of which are unknot 
and unnoticed by Pursh: the great 
proportion had been discovered 4 
named by Dr. Muhlenberg; but are he 
described for the first time. Only t) 
new species appear to have been dis¢ 
vered, named and deseribed by Dr. Big 
low. ‘They are: 

Iris gracilis, Big. page 12. Flow 
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CH, 
peardiess; leaves linear; stem round 
many flowered ; germs triangular, twice 
Berooved on the sides. 
punias edentula, Big. p. 157. Leaves 
e of obovate, sinuate ; silicles with two smooth, 
one seeded, toothless joints. 
Those two plants are completely des- 
cibed by Dr. Bigelow: the following are 
‘hose described by him, but adopted on 


V authority of Dr. Muhlenberg. 
Whol Gratiola aurea, Mg. Also adopted by 
f no Rafinesque and Pursh. 


irpus acutus, Mg. Culm round, leaf- 
ess, equal; spikes several, below the top, 
gbiong somewhat umbelled. Big. p. 19. 

Spartina glabra, Mg. Spikes nume- 
ous, sessile, somewhat imbricated ; valves 
{the calyx mosily glabrous. Big. p- 17. 
y at belongs to the genus Limnetis of Per- 

"Ranunculus fascicularis, Mg. Leaves 
emate subpinnate ; root fascicled. Big. 
», 137. 

Many other plants discovered by Dr. 
fuhlenberg had been described in the 
cies plantarum of Wildenow, and 
dopted by Pursh, such as Epilobium 
oloratum, Carex varia, C. stipata, Hedy- 

um divergens, Lathyrus venosus, Poly- 
ala paucifolia, &c. 

Several rare species are mentioned by 
1€S Oi), Bigelow, which have been detected 

ear Boston; we shall notice some of 
to th#@om, particularly those that had not yet 
ny THen found so far north or south. 

finite] Monarda allophylla, Michaux. 
inion“ Xyris Jupicai, Michaux. 

actif lymus virginicus, L. 

>bsolet ‘Hordeum jubatum, Aiton. 
ilities Houstonia longifolia, Wildenow. 
roneo™ §=6Cornus canadensis, L. 

Y.ysimachia hybrida, Michaux. 
facili Lobelia dortmanna, L. 
analy Asclepias obtusifolia, Michaux. 
nese ar verticillata, L. 
dea WH Salsola caroliniana, Michaux. 
of THeracleum lanatum, Mich. 
sland Angelica triquinata, Mich. 

and Wi Viburnum nudum, Aiton. 
10r, WH Trillium cernuum, L. 
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improv“ CGnothera pumila, L. 
Rhododendron maximum, L. 
er, 4 Cassia chamecrista, L. 
Pyrola secunda, L. 
duced Silene pensylvanica, L. 


unknoO"™ Magnolia glauca, L. at Gloucester, 


e greal@™be Ann, its northern boundary. 
ered Orchis psycodes, Wildenow. 
it are ht’ fimbriata, Aiton. 
Only “@ Arethusa bulbosa, L. 


pen dist 
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Cypripedium acaule, Aiton. 
Eriocaulon pellucidum, Mich. 


Bigelow’s Elorula Bostoniensis, 343 


Myrica cevifera, L. 
Dicksonia pilosiuscula, Wild. 

This Florula is not faultless in nomen- 
clature. We observe among the generic 
names, those of Centaurella adopted in- 
stead of Bartonia, Spartina instead of 
Lamnetis, Hydropeltis instead of Brase- 
nia; this preference is obviously errone- 
ous, since the names preferred are either 
posterior or inadmissible. We notice 
with pleasure that the genera Diervilla 
and Sarothra, which had been annulled 
by some botanists without any plausible 
pretext, are here again introduced ; but 
why are not the genera Ampelopsis and 
Hedeoma adopted likewise ? they are cer- 
tainly equally good. 

In the nomenclature of species, some 
care appears to have been taken of col- 
lecting divergent synonymes; we will 
cite for instance the Lobelia pallida of 
Muhlenberg, which is notedas the Lobelia 
spicata of Lamark, while the Galium bra- 
chiatum, Mg. is the G. circezans of Mi- 
chaux. In the English names of plants, 
many vulgar names peculiar to New 
England are happily introduced ; they 
are always useful in local works, and 
serve to complete the natural history of 
nomenclative botany. 

We must proceed to dwell upon a sub- 
ject, which calls for the immediate and 
peculiar attention of our botanists, we al- 
lude to the prevailing custom of describ- 
ing American species, under the names 
of different European species, upon the 
least appearance of similarity. This 
error has arisen from the superficial 
study of our plants, and has particularly 
been adopted by those who have not had 
the opportunity of comparing the plants 
of both continents, or who may have 
merely glanced upon them, instead of 
describing them minutely and compara- 
tively. It is only among the plants of the 
arctic zone or polar regions that a real 
similarity exists, the same species being 
often spread over both continents, or in 
Europe, Asia, and North America. When 
some of our plants appear consimilar to 
the European plants unknown to the po- 
lar or boreal part of it, we must doubt of 
their identity, unless we have proofs that 
they have been naturalized. It is not 
sufficient to compare our specimens with 
drawings, plates, or specimens from Eu- 
rope, which are often imperfect ; but we 
ought to consult complete and accurate 
descriptions made on living plants, before 
we dare to identify them. It is evident 
preferable to consider our piants as differ- 
ent, and give us consequently good des- 
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criptions of them, rather than unite them 
with unsimilar foreign species, blending 
them upon slight affinities, overlooking 
their sen and omitting to give us 
their descriptive history. Yet this has 
too often been done, since it is easier to 
decide at random or upon a mere glance, 
than to compare, discuss, and describe 
with mature attention. By these unto- 
ward means the progress of Botany has 
been prevented, and the complete know- 
ledge of our plants greatly impeded. 

In the Floras of Michaux and Pursh, 
several plants formerly considered as 
identical with European species have 
been distinguished ; but many more de- 
mand a similar distinction. We find that 
in this Florula, even some of those sepa- 
rated by these authors and by Muhlen- 
berg, are again united under an errone- 
ous European denomination, and very 
badly described. We shall notice some 
of those mistaken attempts; we _ re- 
gret that we have not room to notice the 
whole of them. 

The Salicornia herbacea, Big. is the S. 
virginica, Li. 

allitriche aquatica, Smith, contains 5 
or 6 European species ; the species of 
Bigelow is neither of them. 

Veronica scutellata, Big. is the V. uli- 
ginosa, Raf. 

Circea lutetiana, Big. is C. canadensis, 
Raf. Pursh. 

Plantago maritima, Big. is perhaps Pl. 
gibbosa, Raf. n. sp. 

Galium aparine, Big. is G. aparinoides, 
Raf. The G. verum, Big. is certainly not 
that species, perhaps a new one. 

Potamogeton natans, Big. is P. epthy- 
drum, Raf. 

Impatiens nolitangere, Big. is I. macu- 
lat um, Mg. 
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- tical with the European species bearing 
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e . We 
Staticelimonium, Big. is St. caroliniang 
i] 


Walt. Pursh. 
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Berberis vulgaris, Big. is B. canadengis so 
Sarifraga vernalis, Big. is 8. virginig, obs 
na, Michaux. sor 
Dianthus armeria, Big. is probably DM 
armerioides, Raf. ghich 
Stellaria graminea, Big. is St. cache 
Raf. n. sp. have te 
Geum rivale, Big. is G. nutans, iving 


n. sp. 

Ranunculus fluviatilis, Big. is R. fa 
bellaris, Raf. n. sp. 

Xanthium strumarium, Big. is probablyl 
X. maculatum, Raf. n. sp. 

Some other species, such as Potentillg 
anserina, P. argentea, Epilobium angus 
tifolium, Atripler patula, Agrimonia ev 
patoria, Alisma Myposotis Scor 
proides, Lycopus europeus, &c. are proba 
bly in the same predicament ; the plant 
described by Dr. Bigelow not being iden 
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those names. 
Considering that this work is the firs 


attempt of its author, we are satisfied thai... of 
it is not an unhappy one, and by Dhat 1 
means undeserving of the notice of ou puspec! 


botanists: it evinces talents and know 
ledge, which improved by experience an 
researches, may mature into real perspi 
cuity and solid science. We recommen 
to its author a peculiar attention to natur 
affinities, critical nomenclature, liberality 
assiduity, and minute observations; b 
those aids he will certainly improve him 
self, and his future works ; which ma 
thereby become extensively useful an 
valuable. 

C.S.R. 
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Art. 4. 4n Essay on Musical Harmony, according to the nature of that science, 
the principles of the greatest musical authors. By Augustus Frederic Christoph 
Kollmann, Organist of his Majesty’s German Chapel, St. James’. First Amen 

tica, Seward & Williams. 1817. 


edition, with notes. 


| ERE a judgment to be formed 

from the number of musical wri- 
ters that have appeared in the United 
States, and the quantity of original music 
that has issued from the press, within fif- 
ty years past, one would almost regard 
the appearance of a work which profess- 
es to teach the elements of composition, 
as a reflection on the musical science of 
the country. Where is the use, he might 
ask, of printing a book at this late period, 
to teach that which almost every master 
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of asinging school has learned to pra¢l 
already ? The best reply to this ing 
is a reference to the contents of our mu 
cal publications. Those who are mos! 
miliar with them will be convinced # 
our countrymen are not yet too far’ 
vanced in the theory of musical comp? 
tion to derive benefit even from an 
mentary treatise ; and will have only 
regret that such a work has not ea 
appeared, and been more generally ‘ 
fused. 
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We find no difficulty in reconciling the 
ow opinion which we entertain of the 
creat mass Of American music, with the 
favourable reception which has been given 
it in many parts of this country. It is 
an observation of Dr. Burney that infe- 
rior music commonly gratifies even the 
most susceptible ear, so long as_ that 
ghich is superior is unknown. ‘The 
teachers Of sacred music in this country 
have to a great extent been interested in 
giving circulation to American composi- 
tions; and they have been admired, at 
last in many eountry congregations, 

pecause they have constituted the on- 
Mm music known. But to those who 
Biave had access to the works of the 
seat German, Italian, and English har- 
monists, the indigenous productions to 
shich they might’ once have listened 
with interest, will rarely fail te become 
nsteless, if not positively disgusting. 
hey will feel the want of variety, of 
wiginality, and science in these produc- 
tons. It is notorious that the great ma- 
writy of those who have been niost eager 
to appear before the public in the charac- 
er of composers, have searcely known 
what was meant by mu-ical science, or 
suspected that they needed any qualitica- 
ons except a genius for music, and a 
mowledge of the difference between 
oncords and discords.* We do not de- 
ny that uneultivated genius can inventa 
melodious air; but we do deny that 
mere genius can superadd to that air 
rect and original harmony. ‘The latier 
requires the combined aid of genius and 
at; and, it is in this particular that our 
American composers (we speak with a 
kw exceptions) have been deplorably 
deficient. ‘They not unfrequently violate 
the most obvious rules; but we do not 
complain ef them so much for this, as for 
their utter want of variety and originality. 
The habit of reading and hearing music 
is given them an acquaintance with 
me of the most common harmonical 
combinations, and to these their compo- 
Stions are confined. ‘They have had 


* Lest we should be suspected of doing injus- 
tee to our musical writers, we wil! allow them to 
speak for themselves. An individual well known 
i this couutry as a publisher and composer of 
music, has devoted a head of the introduction to 
cue of his publications, to Composition.” After 
iving enumerated, im two sentences, the concords 
and discords, he adds: ‘‘ Some discords are al- 
lbwed in composition, where the notes are short, 
aid followed by perfect chords. Fifths and 
Cghts are not allowed to move together, ascend- 
lig or descending. Excep’ just these, the best rules 
ot composition are practice and observation, 
poined with a good judgment gud sprightly ima- 
pation,” 


Vou, V, 
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judgment enough to perceive that not 
every random combination, even of con- 
cords, is agreeable to the ear; but not 
possessing science enough to leave the 
beaten track and yet keep within the 
bounds of legitimate composition, unac- 
quainted with the laws which regulate 
the progression of the fundamental bass, 
the admission of discords, and the intro- 
duction of modulations, they have at- 
tempted little more than to patch togeth- 
er shreds of common place harmony. In 
particular, we look in vain, in this species 
of music, for those modulations to re- 
lated keys, which in the hands of the 
European masters, are among the finest 
sources of variety and effect. The uni- 
formity of rhythm, in these productions is, 
if possible, still more tiresome than that 
of their harmony. The effect of a musi- 
cal piece so much depends on its ryth- 
mical structure, that one may be a ser- 
vile imitation of another, a yet they 
may have scarcely two notes in com- 
mon. ‘This tedious sameness of struc- 
ture all our readers who are much con- 
versant with American music, must have 
sensibly felt. It will be sufficient for our 
purpose to recall their attention to one 
model of a psalm tune, according to 
which hundreds have been composed, 
and according to which eny one, who 
possesses tolerable imitative powers, can 
turn offas many more as he pleases. The 
two first lines are set in simple harmony, 
and must contain at least four consecu- 
tive crotchets each. At the beginning of 
the third line, the bass (or air) galiops off 
in crotehets,—at every fourth step, 
another part sets out in pursuit; and af- 
ter both words and music have been re- 
duced to a complete chaos, the bass be- 
gins to loiter in minims and semibreves 
for the rest to come up, and the parts are 
generally so fortunate as to come out 
together. We by no means intend to 
decry the species of composition known 
by the name of Fugue: it has been the 
subject of some of the happiest efforts, 
even of a Bach and a Handel. But we are. 
tired of this endless reiteration of fugue 
upon fugue, all cast in the same mould ; 
and we confess we are somewhat start- 
led by the mere sight of a triangle of 
rests on a page of music, and feel inclined 
to throw the book aside even before we 
have waited to ascertain the author. 

_ We think we perceive decisive indica- 
tions that the public taste, in regard to 
sacred music, is undergoing a progressive 
improvement,—in the increased popu- 
larity and more extensive diffusion of 
ancient, solid psalimody,—in the recent 
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publication of many ol the most admired 
foreign productions,—and in the exis- 
tence of a few composers among our- 
selves, whose works constitute, in a good 
degree, an exception to the foregoing re- 
marks. If none have displayed a pro- 
found acquaintance with principles, some 
have shown at least a familiarity with the 
best models of composition ; and with- 
out servilely copying, have produced 
imitations of those models which are by 
no means contemptible. Among the 
means of perfecting a reformation which 
has so happily begun, we know of none 
which promises so much success as the 
diffusion of the best treatises on the theory 
and practice of counterpoint. They may 
be expected to operate, both by extend- 
ing the means of writing music in a cor- 
rect and scientific style, and by repress- 
ing the crude attempts at harmony which 
have been so long imposed on the public. 
We trust that no one will hereafter ven- 
ture to appear in the character of a musi- 
eal writer till he can at least determine 
the fundamental note of a harmony, and 
figure a thorough bass. It is nottill late- 
ly that even any elementary work on 
musical composition has been accessible 
in this country. The Massachusetts com- 
piler, indeed, has been for some years in 
the hands of the public ; but in the point 
of view to which we refer, it is to the 
‘ast degree immethodical and defective; 


and besides, is written inso obscure, not . 


to say barbarous English, (the compiler 
was a German,) that few, we imagine, 
have ever considered the principles it 
contains worth the labour of decyphering. 
The Encyclopedia, published in Phila- 
delphia in 1798, contains entire the trea- 
tise of D’Alembert on this subject, which 
is valuable, as comprising the best 
account extant of the theory of Ra- 
meau ; but in a_ practical point of view, 
is quite insufficient for the purpdses of 
the contrapuntist. In addition to this, 
the size and expense of the work which 
eontains it, must have prevented its be- 
ing generally known. The first publica- 
tion on this subject which has been cir- 
eulated to any extent in this country, is 
the Musical Grammar of Dr. Calcott, re- 
printed in Boston, 1810. This unites 
conciseness with judicious arrangement, 
_ and a good degree of perspicuity ; and as 
far as it goes, is extremely valuable. To 
the foregoing we can now add, what is 
worth more than all the rest, the Essay 
of Kollmann. This work originally ap- 
peared in London, in 1796, and had at 
that time the character of being the most 
complete treatise of the kind in the Eng- 
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lish language.* Some idéa of its exten; 
may be formed from an enumeration 9 
the successive subjects of which it treats. 


these are, the scale—musical intervals. at 
the use of intervals in harmony andi, ‘ch 
melody—chords in general—the triag 
and its inversions—the chord of the 7th, * the 
and its inversions—accidental chords. er 
the signatures of thorough 
dences—modulation-—time—rhythm— | 
single eounterpoint—-double — counter. 
point—imitation—variation—faney—the 
ancient ecclesiastical modes. Each of pad dil 


these forms the subject ofa distinct chap 
ter, and is treated with copiousness an 
ability, although with a minuteness of 
subdivision which is rather suited to th 
taste of a German than of an Englis 
reader, 

In his elassification of chords, Mr. Kol 
mann follows the system of Kirnberger 
which makes the triad and cord of the 7 
essential chords, and regards all othersa 
accidental, and reducible either to sus 
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pension, anticipation, or transition. Thal: 
distinction of chords into essential an at 
accidenta! is an important advantage 


the German over the French sysiem, iq 
point of simplicity ; and Mr. Kollmann ka 
clearly evinced its great practical supe 
riority, in regard to the mode to whie 
it leads, of figuring accidental chords 
thorough bass. The least  satisfactor 
part of this system, as it appears tou 
regards the chord of the diminished 7th 
This very important chord is consider 
by Kollmann as only a suspension of tl 
6th in the first inversion of the deminad 
(or as he terms it, essential) seventh. T 
this account of the diminished 7th, the 
appear to be two conclusive objections 
it is generally used without preparation 
and it is not resolved on the same bas 
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In both these respects, it wants the 
propriate character of the discords @ihiq 4 ¢, 
suspension. These circumstances induc atisfae 
us, with Callcott, to divide so far 


the nomenclature of Kemberger as to a 
mit a class of discords by addition, ined 
ding both the 7th and the 9th on th 
dominant, from the latter of which th 
chord in question is divided. We s 
no good reason, however, to follow Ci 
cott in making the 6th on the subdom 
nant, a third discord of addition, in di 
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tinction from the 7th. It appears to! riety 
notwithstanding all that Rameau hassil Aa 
on the double emploi of this chord, to minant 


merely the first inversion of the ordina 
7th on the supertouic. 
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* See Monthly Review, vol. 21, p. 27. 
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In the chapter on Cadences, this term 
ill be found taken in an unusual Iati- 
yde,to denote any two successive chords, 
hich,to use Kollmann’s expression,“ pro- 
yee 2 Satisfaction to the ear, or a ciose 
{the harmony,” although they cannot 
poperly stand at the conelusion of a 
jece, or even of a period, or section. In 
ike the present, where agreement 
ytechnical divisions is more important 
han logical accuracy, we are sorry to 
jad different authors so entirely at va- 
ance. For instance, Kollmann admits 
wyeral combinations under the head of 
verfect cadences, which Calleott does 
jt rank among cadences at all. Koll- 
ann includes medial under the head of 
perfect cadences ; but gives a meaning to 
he term entirely different from that 
opted by Calleott. The medial ca- 
ences of Calicott are the inverted per- 
wt cadences of Kollmann. The false 
adence of Calleott is one of the species 
 Kollmann’s interrupted cadence. In 
ort, there is scarcely a particular in 
rhich the language ef these two writers 
pincides. By Rousseau the term ca- 
lence is used in a sense totally different 
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S'p(@iom that adopted by either. On the 
a biect of rhythm, there is a similar, 
If 


uthough less discrepancy, between the 
uguage of Kollmana and that of the 
ther writers we have consulted. 

In a number of instances, in the course 
if the work before us, the principle of 
mission is resorted to, for the explana- 
ion of an anomaly in harmonical progres- 
roh. We much doubt whether the in- 
rvening chord, supposed by our author 
» be understood, is ever supplied by the 
aind, or whether this is the ground on 
hich the progression is tolerated. Mu- 
ic has its anomalies, as well as language ; 
nda frank avowal of it will give more 
satisfaction to the unbiassed inquirer than 
fo refined and improbable a mode of re- 
tucing them to general principles. 

In chap. III. p. 87, on the use of in- 
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+ trvals in melody and harmony, Koll- 
ann allows, in two parts, the use of two 
Ci tonsecutive major 3ds. This progression 


is forbidden by Dr. Burney, and, if we 
may put any confidence in the decision 
éf our own ear, with the utmost pro- 
rety, 

In treating of the inversions of the do- 
minant 7th, he requires the bass, in the . 
inversion, to descend diatonically, 
Without exception ; while Callcott allows, 
Some instances, the bass to descend a 
‘th, and another part to take the resolu- 
40n, On the other hand, in treating of 
the 2d inversion of the 7th, he makes no 
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objection to retaining the 4th, whereas 
Cailcott, with a few exceptions, forbids 
its insertion. 

His precept, p. 176, that “the bass 
must never come over the tenor,” seems 
expressed in too rizorous language. This 
liberty is certainly often taken, even 
by the best composers, and it appears to 
us, in some instances, not only to have no 
unpleasant efiect, but to produce an agree- 
able variety. 

Other minor inaccuracies, as well as. 
discrepancies in the language of Mr. 
Kollmann and that of other authors, 
might be pointed out. We have been led 
to notice the above, not for the sake of 
depreciating the work—which would net 
only be injustice to an author who has in 
general treated Lis subjects so fully and 
ably, but ingratitude in those who, like 
ourselves, are not ashamed to confess our 
obligations to him for enlarging their own 
views—but rather for the sake of enhanc- 
ing its value to the student, by apprizing 
him that he is not to expect perfect uni- 
formity in the different works on musical 
science, and saving him the trouble and 
perplexity of attempting to reconcile 
them. 

While we give nearly unqualified com- 
mendation to Mr. Kollmann’s views of 
practical harmony, we must warn the 
reader not to place too implicit confidence 
in those parts of his work which involve. 
the principles of harmonies, on the sub- 
ject of musical ratios. Mr. K. as might be 
expected from his profession, is much 
more profoundly versed in the rules of 
counterpoint than in the mathematicat 
structure of the scale. His views of the 
theory of harmonics appear to be chiefly 
derived from the imperfect scale of the 
organ, and other tempered instruments. 
The scale of nature he considers as “a 
gradual succession of sounds which na- 
ture produces from a string when divided 
into equal parts according to arithmetical 
(he means harmonieal) progression :” that 
is, when, when 4, 4, 4,4, &e. of the 
string are successively taken. However 
true it may be that this scale “ contains 
every interval in its greatest aa ats to 
the fundamental note, yet when It 1s cor:- 
sidered that these intervals must in prao- 
tice be reduced, by taking their octaves 
below, to the compass of the human voice, 
and that the harmony of the upper notes 
with each other is as important as with 
the fundamental, it will be evident that 
too many of its consonances are false to 
admit of its having any practical use. 
The chord of the major 6th on C, tor ¢x- 
ample, is denoted in this seale by the ra- 
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tio *,, and the major 3d on F, by 44, both 
which are gross discords, instead of 2 and 
4, their true ratios. The artificial flats 
and sharps of this scale are wholly false, 
both with each other, and with the notes 
of the diatonic scale. So far therefore 
from “ not answering all the purposes of 
modern composition,” which our author 
concedes, we have no hesitation in saying 
that the scale in question cannot be made 
to answer any one practical purpose. The 
scale of sounds which is far better entitled 
to be considered “ the scale of nature,” 
is that in which the seven intervals of the 
octave are so adjusted as to produce the 
fewest false concords possible. This, as 
has been shown by Dr. Smith, in his 
Harmonics, requires no musical primes 
except 2,3 and 5; and divides the octave 
reckoned from C upwards, into a major 
tone, a minor tone, a diatonic semitone, a 
major, a minor, and a major tone, and a 
second diatonic semitone. This is the 
scale in which music is executed by voices 
and perfect instruments; and from this 
every tempered scale ought to be reckon- 
ed. Instead of noticing this scale, Mr. 
Kollmann makes an immediate transition 
from what he terms the scale of nature to 
the scale “ in its improved state,” to which 
he allows but 12 chromatic degrees in the 
octave. The most perfect tempered scale, 
however, as well as that of the voice and 
perfect instruments, contains much more 
than 12 degrees to the octave, when all 
the chromatic sounds are inserted. As the 
diatonic is considerably larger than either 
of the chromatic semitones, the chroma- 
tic scale ascending by sharps is very dif- 
ferent from the scale of the same name 
descending by flats ; and the tempered 
scale in its most perfect state contains 
distinct sounds for the sharps and flats. 
{tis true that the temperament of the 
keyed instruments in common use is car- 
ried so far as to obliterate this distinction, 
‘and to leave but 12 degrees to the octave; 
but much finer harmony is produced by 
the instruments constituted by Dr. Smith, 
Dr. Loeschman, Mr. Hawkes and others, 
which preserve the distinction between 
the two chromatic scales.—By thus con- 
fining the degrees of the chromatic oc- 
taveto 12, Mr. Kollmannis obliged to rep- 
resent the modern enharmonic scale as 
imaginary, and as only having a nominal 
existence in consequence of the different 
modes of writing the same degree, as the 
sharp of one note, or the flat of the one 
next above it. But in perfect instruments 
the enharmonic scale has a real existence. 
If the chromatic scales ascending and de- 
scending be united, a scale ef quarter 
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tones is formed, the value of which cay 
be readily determined with mathemati. 
cal precision. In keyed instruments, jf 
tempered unequally, as they generally 
are, the want of a complete series of ep. 
harmonic degrees is sensibly felt in exe. 
cuting music on several of the keys, To 
this indistinetness in Mr. Koilmann’s ae. 
count of the scales may be traced severaj 
things in subsequent parts of his work, 
which will create misapprehension, unless 
understood with some limitation. It jg 
not true for instance, as is stated p. &1, 
that the chord of the diminished 7th 
with the octave of the bass added, di. 
vides the octave into four equal mino; 
3ds, except ina tempered scale which 
annihilates the distinction between diato. 
nic and chromatic semitones. The up 
per interval, instead of being a minor 
third, is an extreme sharp second. | 
the circle of keys introduced p. 138, itis 
not true, except in the sense just stated, 
that the key of 6 flats coincides with that 
of 6 sharps. Asit is not the author’s ob- 
ject, however, to teach harmonics, we 
will remark no farther on that which is 
not essentially connected with his design, 
and which would not have detained ws 
so long, had we not been desirous of pre- 
venting misapprehension in those who 
may not have access to profound treatises 
on the mathematical theory of musical 
sounds. 

The style of this work is far from pos- 
sessing the uniform neatness and persji- 
cuity which are so much needed inj 
treating of a subject somewhat abstruse: 
on the contrary, in consequence of the 
author’s partial acquaintanee with the 
English language, it is often obscure and 
unclassical. We think the American 
editor would not have transgressed his 
province, had he ventured on some ver- 
bal corrections of the work. We do not 
insist on the propriety of his attempting 
to translate it all into pure English ; bute 
might have supplied nominatives to some 
destitute verbs,and corrected various other 
grammatical inaeccurracies which now 
deform its pages, we presume without I" 
justice to the author, certainly with at 
vantage to his readers. The typographr 
cal errors of the present edition are ine 
cusably frequent, particularly in the ex 
amples, where they will be mest per 
plexing to the inexperienced reader. 

But we trust that no one who is des 
rous to familiarize himself with the prince 
ples of musical composition, wil] be de- 
terred either by typographical mistakes, 
or an occasional instance of bad English; 
from giving this valuable work a thorough 
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rusal. ‘To read it, merely, will be of 
little service. It ought to be taken up 
with the spirit which we bring to the in- 
vestigation of profound science. ‘Those 
who are desirous of pushing their theore- 
tical knowledge into practice, ought to 
accompany the perusal of such works as 
this with the study of the best models of 
composition. Dry precepts are as insuf- 
ficient to form a great composer, as a 
great painter, or a great statuary. It is 


only by combining the study of principles 
With an intimate knowledge of such ex- 
amples of successful composition as are 
afforded by the great masters of England 
and the continent, that the candidate for 
musical fame can attain his object, and 
our country be rescued from the reproach 
of owing nearly all the classical music, 
which is known and performed in it, to 
the genius of foreigners, X. 


Arr. a. The Young Man of Honour’s Vade-Mecum ; being a salutary Treatise on 
Duelling ; together with the Annals of Chivalry, the Ordeal Trial, and Judicial 
Combat from the earliest times. By Abraham Bosquett, Esq. London. C. Chap- 


ple. 12mo. pp. 108. 


HIS is a very crude, common place 

tract, ethical, political, and historical, 
upon the theory and practice of duelling. 
With whatever contempt and detestation 
we may look upon this relic of barbarism 
—the custom of deciding personal quar- 
rels by the “ appeal of arms”—we cannot 
bring ourselves, whilst it has any advo- 
cates among the brave, the polite, and the 
intelligent, to view it with unconcern. 
The needlessness, the folly, the turpitude, 
of resorting to this measure have been 
so often and so eloquently descanted up- 
on, that it were hopeless to attempt the 
suggestion of any new motive to dissuade 
from it; and indeed they have been so 
irrefragably demonstrated, that further 
remonsirance should seem unnecessary. 


. But it is not always the conviction of the 


understanding that determines the will. 
There are those, who in their calm and 
fasting hours, will readily admit the ab- 
stract inexpediency of permitting, even 
upon the most serious occasions, mem- 
bers of the same civilized community, to 
settle their disputes by deadly combats— 
that in their choleric and after-dinner 
moods, will jeopardize their own lives 
and the life of a fellow-creature and a 
fellow citizen to revenge the most tri- 
fling insult which their jealousy had mis- 
apprehended, or which their arrogance 
had provoked. Duelling must not on! 
be proved to be unwise, unlawful, and re- 
pugnant to religion and humanity—it 
must be made disreputable and unfash- 
ionable, to render it infrequent. It is in 
vain that the penal code promulges its 
interdiction, in vain that the cathedral 
denounces its anathemas, in vain that 
conscience interposes its warnings against 
this nefarious practice, whilst fashion ap- 
proves, and the world endures it. 

It was intimated by a learned and res- 


pected friend of ours, in a conversation 
which we had with him not long since in 
regard to the wonderful number of be- 
nevolent and beneficiat associations which 
have grown up in our day—missionary 
societies, bible societies, peace societies, 
sunday-school societies, soup societies, 
fuel societies, and numerous other similar 
institutions to promote the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of the poor ;—banking 
companies, insurance companies, turn- 
pike companies, manufacturing compa- 
nies, and other oppressive combina- 
tions for the aggrandizement of the rich— 
and the multiform conspiracies among 
the various classes of tradesmen for 
the furtherance of their divers crafts— 
it was intimated, we repeat by our wor- 
thy friend, on taking a review of this 
formidable array, which seems to have 
fortified with sufficient muniments the 
rights and interests of every other des- 
eription of citizens, that it was high time 
a society were organized for the protec- 
tion of honest men. Could this hint be 
acted upon there is no calculating the 
good effects that might result from it; 
for we do not doubt that there are honest 

nen enough in the community, could 
they be brought to act in concert, to form 
a counterpoise against intriguers, and to 
exercise a salutary control over public 
sentiment. The misfortune is, that seat- 
tered as they are through every condi- 
tion of life, and having only general ob- 
jects in common, they have never yet 
thought of forming themselves into a 
confederacy. 

Among the many advantages which 
might be derived from the formation of 
such a league among “good men and 
true,” would be the abolition of duelling. 
It would not be necessary under the ex- 
istence of such a federation, for a man of 
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tio *,, and the major 3d on F, by +4» both 
which are gross discords, instead of 2 and 
4, their true ratios. The artificial flats 
and sharps of this scale are wholly false, 
both with each other, and with the notes 
of the diatonic scale. So far therefore 
from “ not answering all the purposes of 
modern composition,” which our author 
concedes, we have no hesitation in saying 
that the scale in question cannot be made 
to answer any one practical purpose. The 
scale of sounds which is far better entitled 
to be considered “ the scale of nature,” 
is that in which the seven intervals of the 
octave are so adjusted as to produce the 
fewest false concords possible. This, as 
has been shown by Dr. Smith, in his 
Harmonics, requires no musical primes 
except 2,3 and 5; and divides the octave 
reckoned from C upwards, into a major 
tone, a minor tone, a diatonic semitone, a 
major, a minor, and a major tone, and a 
second diatonic semitone. This is the 
scale in which music is executed by voices 
and perfect instruments; and from this 
every tempered scale ought to be reckon- 
ed. Instead of noticing this scale, Mr. 
Kollmann makes an immediate transition 
from what he terms the scale of nature to 
the seale “in its improved state,” to which 
he allows but 12 chromatic degrees in the 
octave. The most perfect tempered scale, 
however, as well as that of the voice and 
perfect instruments, contains much more 
than 12 degrees to the octave, when all 
the chromatic sounds are inserted. As the 
diatonic is considerably larger than either 
of the chromatic semitones, the chroma- 
tic scale ascending by sharps is very dif- 
ferent from the scale of the same name 
descending by flats ; and the tempered 
scale in its most perfect state contains 
distinct sounds for the sharps and flats. 
{tis true that the temperament of the 
keyed instruments in common use is car- 
ried so far as to obliterate this distinction, 
‘and to leave but 12 degrees to the octave; 
but much finer harmony is produced by 
the instruments constituted by Dr. Smith, 
Dr. Loeschman, Mr. Hawkes and others, 
which preserve the distinction between 
the two chromatic scales.—By thus con- 
fining the degrees of the chromatic oc- 
taveto 12, Mr. Kollmannis obliged to rep- 
resent the modern enharmonic scale as 
imaginary, and as only having a nominal 
existence in consequence of the different 
modes of writing the same degree, as the 
sharp of one note, or the flat of the one 
next above it. But in perfect instruments 
the enharmonic scale has a real existence. 
If the chromatic scales ascending and de- 
scending be united, a scale ef quarter 
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tones is formed, the value of which can 
be readily determined with mathemati. 
cal precision. In keyed instruments, jj 
tempered unequally, as they generally 
are, the want of a complete series of ey. 
harmonic degrees is sensibly felt in exe. 
cuting music on several of the keys, To 
this indistinetness in Mr. Kollmann’s ac. 
count of the scales may be traced sever} 
things in subsequent parts of his work, 
which will create misapprehension, unless 
understood with some limitation. It jg 
not true for instance, as is stated p, 81, 
that the chord of the diminished 7th 
with the octave of the bass added, dj. 
vides the octave into four equal ming 
3ds, except ina tempered scale which 
annihilates the distinction between diato. 
nic and chromatic semitones. The up 
per interval, instead of being a minor 
third, is an extreme sharp second. | 
the circle of keys introduced p. 138, itis 
not true, except in the sense just stated, 
that the key of 6 flats coincides with that 
of 6 sharps. Asit is not the author’s ob- 
ject, however, to teach harmonics, we 
will remark no farther on that which is 
not essentially connected with his desiga, 
and which would not have detained ws 
so long, had we not been desirous of pre- 
venting misapprehension in those who 
may not have access to profound treatises 
on the mathematical theory of musical 
sounds, 

The style of this work is far from pos- 
sessing the uniform neatness and perspi- 
cuity which are so much needed in 
treating of a subject somewhat abstruse: 
on the contrary, in consequence of the 
author’s partial aequaintanee with the 
English language, it is often obscure and 
unclassical. We think the American 
editor would not have transgressed his 
province, had he ventured on some vel- 
bal corrections of the work. We do not 
insist on the propriety of his attemptin 
to translate it all into pure English ; but he 
might have supplied nominatives to some 
destitute verbs,and corrected various other 
grammatical inaccurracies which now 
deform its pages, we presume without It 
justice to the author, certainly with at 
vantage to his readers. The typographr 
cal errors of the present edition are inet 
cusably frequent, particularly in the ex 
amples, where they will be mest pe 
plexing to the inexperienced reader. 

But we trust that no one who is des 
rous to familiarize himself with the princ 
ples of musical composition, will be de- 
terred either by typographical mistakes, 
or an occasional instance of bad English; 
from giving this valuable work a thorough 
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rusal. ‘To read it, merely, will be of 
little service. It ought to be taken up 
with the spirit which we bring to the in- 
vestigation of profound science. ‘Those 
who are desirous of pushing their theore- 
tical knowledge into practice, ought to 
accompany the perusal of such works as 
this with the study of the best models of 
composition. Dry precepts are as insuf- 
ficient to form a great composer, as a 
great painter, or a great statuary. It is 
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only by combining the study of pvinciples 
With an intimate knowledge of such ex- 
amples of suecessful composition as are 
afforded by the great masters of England 
and the continent, that the candidate for 
musical fame can attain his object, and 
our country be rescued from the reproach 
of owing nearly all the classical music, 
which is known and performed in it, to 
the genius of foreigners, X. 


ART. 0. 
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Duelling ; together with the Annals of Chivalry, the Ordeal Trial, and Judicial 
Combat from the earliest times. By Abraham Bosquett, Esq. London. C. Chap- 


ple. 12mo. pp. 108. 


JAHIS is a very crude, common place 
tract, ethical, political, and historical, 
upon the theory and practice of duelling. 
With whatever contempt and detestation 
we may look upon this relic of barbarism 
—the custom of deciding personal quar- 
rels by the “ appeal of arms”—we cannot 
bring ourselves, whilst it has any advo- 
cates among the brave, the polite, and the 
intelligent, to view it with unconcern. 
The needlessness, the folly, the turpitude, 
of resorting to this measure have been 
so often and so eloquently descanted up- 
on, that it were hopeless to attempt the 
suggestion of any new motive to dissuade 
from it; and indeed they have been so 
irrefragably demonstrated, that further 
remonstrance should seem unnecessary. 


. But it is not always the conviction of the 


understanding that determines the will, 
There are those, who in their calm and 
fasting hours, will readily admit the ab- 
stract inexpediency of permitting, even 
upon the most serious occasions, mem- 
bers of the same civilized community, to 
settle their disputes by deadly eombats— 
that in their choleric and after-dinner 
moods, will jeopardize their own lives 
and the life of a fellow-creature and a 
fellow citizen to revenge the most tri- 
fling insult which their jealousy had mis- 
apprehended, or which their arrogance 
had provoked. Duelling must not only 
be proved to be unwise, unlawful, and re- 
pugnant to religion and humanity—it 
must be made disreputable and unfash- 
ionable, to render it infrequent. It is in 
vain that the penal code promulges its 
interdiction, in vain that the cathedral 
denounces its anathemas, in vain that 
conscience interposes its warnings against 
this nefarious practice, whilst fashion ap- 
proves, and the world endures it. 

It was intimated by a learned and res- 


pected friend of ours, in a conversation 
which we had with him not long since in 
regard to the wonderful number of be- 
nevolent and beneficiat associations which 
have grown up in our day—missionary 
societies, bible societies, peace societies, 
sunday-school societies, soup societies, 
fuel societies, and numerous other similar 
institutions to promote the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of the poor ;—banking 
companies, insurance companies, turn- 
pike companies, manufacturing compa- 
nies, and other oppressive combina- 
tions for the aggrandizement of the rich— 
and the multiform conspiracies among 
the various classes of tradesmen for 
the furtherance of their divers crafts— 
it Was intimated, we repeat by our wor- 
thy friend, on taking a review of this 
formidable array, which seems to have 
fortified with sufficient muniments the 
rights and interests of every other des- 
eription of citizens, that it was high time | 
a society were organized for the pretec- 
tion of honest men. Could this hint be 
acted upon there is no calculating the 
good effects that might result from it; 
for we do not doubt that there are honest 
men enough in the community, could 
they be brought to act in concert, to form 
a counterpoise against intriguers, and to 
exercise a salutary control over public 
sentiment. The misfortune is, that scat- 
tered as they are through every condi- 
tion of life, and having only general ob- 
jects in common, they have never yet 
thought of forming themselves into a 
confederacy. 

Among the many advantages which 
might be derived from the formation of 
such a league among “good men and 
true,” would be the abolition of duelling. 
It would not be necessary under the ex- 
istence of such a federation, for a man of 
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known honour and integrity, to heed the 
malevolence of an envious detractor— 
it would not be necessary for a man 
of sense, connected by sacred ties to his 
family and the commonwealth, and feel- 
ing and fuliilliag the important duties of 
his station, to make hiniseli a maark for 
empty-headed braggadocics to shoot at. 
He would be countenanced, by all whom 
he respected, in supporting his determi- 
nation not to sport with a liie which was 
given to him for useful purposes, and 
which he had devoted to the purposes 
for which it was given. Moreover, the 
frowns of all peaceable and orderly and 
estimable men, would be knitted on the 
approach of a brawler. Wranglers and 
sharp-shooters would be compelied to 
keep company with one another; and 
unless they mended their manners or 
abandoned their system, their ranks would 
thin apace. 

As the duellum was one of the absurdi- 
ties of the dark ages, it was to have been 
hoped and expected that it would have 
been laid aside with crusades and knight- 
errantry. But it is continued not only 
after the principle on which it was found- 
ed has been exploded, but till its very 
origin is forgotten. It was a solemn ap- 
peal to God, in days when the adminis- 
tration of justice was interrupted by 
civil feuds, or obstructed by refractory 
chieftains, to decide the jarring preten- 
sions of the champions by giving victory 
to the ‘right.’ It came at last to be 
adopted as a means of determining suits 
in the courts of justice. So prepuste- 
rous and impious a procedure fell, how- 
ever, into disuse, when religion began to 
be better understood. It does not now 
cloak itself in so saintly a garb. A mo- 
dern duellist has generally little notion of 
religion; and acts in defiance of the ap- 

rehensions he has of it. He goes into 
the field not relying on the interposition 
of heaven in his behalf—not expecting 
that the issue will be in any way aflected 
by the meriis of his cause—but merely 
to show that he sets no more value on 
his life than he ought to do—and possibly 
not so much. In regard to the occasion 
that called him there this proves nothing. 
To be sure, to be bold in a bad cause is 
some evidence of intrepidity—but no man 
can lack courage in a goed one. 

That some high minded and virtuous 
men have given into this execrable mode 
of seeking honourable reparation, is to be 
admitted and regretted—but this does 
not prove it the less idle, nor the less re- 
prehensible. We might find instances of 
the infraction of half the commandments 
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in the decalogue, among the patriarchs 
themselves. 

Whether duelling can be suppressed 
by law, whilst the law refuses to take 
coguizance of those offences which usu- 
ally give rise to it, is doubtful. Certainly 
tie law has uot Cone its utmost to pre- 
vent the evil, whilst it has provided no 
puulshiment for the impeachment of cha- 
racter ta the cardinal point of veracity— 
for an imputation wich goes to subvert 
the foundation of every judicial proceed- 
ing, as well as of all ihe transactions of 
life ;—whilst it has omitted to guard fe+ 
male virtue against its own weaknesses, 
by preparing a gibbet for its base be- 
trayer. It is a mockery to enact statutes 
against duelling, and to deny legal re- 
dress for the most aggravated injuries. A 
legislature that exacts virtue from its sub- 
jects, must give some evidence of virtue 
in itself, Individuals who enter into the 
social compact relinquish the natural 
right of redressing the injuries which they 
may sustain, on the undertaking of so- 
cicty to provide adequate remedies ;— 
and the breach of this tacit convention is 
as unjustifiable on the one side as on the 
other. 

‘here is one point, however, on which 
we are clear—no candidate for office, nor 
any other man, ought to be made or suf- 
fered to swear that he never has fought 
a duel, or that he never will fight one. 
Not only is it futile and unreasonable to 
require one, who stands charged with 
no crime, to accuse or excuse himself, on 
oath or otherwise—but the multiplication 
of oaths is pregnant with mischiefs more 
baneful, because more extensive, than 
the evil which it is proposed to remove. 
Let education be more generally diffus- 
ed—let the people be well instructed in 
their moral duties—let them be taught, 
among other things, that duelling is a 
crime, but that it is not the more or less 
acrime on account of one’s swearing for 
or against it; though swearing is a crime 
in itself. The whole doctrine of oaths is 
absurd. Itis strange that we will not 
believe a man upon his word, though the 
same divine law that says ‘ thou shalt not 
murder, says also ‘thou shalt not bear 
fuise witness,’—but we must endeavour to 


-improve upon the sanctions of the Deity, 


and compel a fellow being to contra- 
vene a sacred injunction, in order to ren- 
der him amenable for a supererogato 

obligation—must force him to commit 


one contempt against the majesty of 


Heaven, in order to put him in fear of com- 
mitting another. Besides, if the terrors 
of the justice of the Almighty, and of the 
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inflictions of human law, are insufficient 
to deter from one offence, they will be 
equally impotent to restrain from other 
offences ; and if it is necessary to fortify 
human obedience by express assevera- 
tions in a single case, it is alike indispen- 
sable in all eases. "The evident tendency 
of this accumulation of oaths and adjura- 
tions is to derogate from the simple force 
of moral obligation, which ought to avail 
as an adequate motive of conduet, and 
which should be strengthened by the re- 
quisite sanctions of temporal punish- 
ment. The introduction, for instance, of 
an oath to corroborate an averment, is 
an admission of a distinction which ought 
never to obtain; and as far as it operates, 
goes to destroy the sacredness of the 
duty of speaking the truth on every oc- 
casion Where one is obliged to speak at 
all. A man who cannot be believed upon 
his word, cannot increase his credibility 
by any invocation. In the words of Dr. 
Paley— 

“It merits public consideration, whether 
the requiring of oaths on so many frivolous 
occasions, especially in the customs, and in 
the qualification for petty offices, has any 
other effect, than to make them cheap in the 
minds of the people. A pound of tea can- 
not travel regularly from the ship to the con- 
sumer, without costing half a dozen oaths at 
the least ; andthe same security forthe due 
discharge of their office, namely that of an 
oath, is required from a church-warden and 
an arch-bishop, from a petty constable and 
the chief justice of England. Let the law 
continue its own sanctions, if they be 
thought requisite ; but let it spare the solem- 
nity of an oath. And where, from the want 
of something better to depend upon, it is ne- 
cessary to accept men’s own word or own 
account, let it annex to prevarication penal- 
ties proportioned to the public mischief of 
the offence” 

There is no science which has kept so 
unequal a pace with the march of the hu- 
man as jurisprudence. Notwith- 
standing the progress of philosophy and 
refinement, there are features of supersti- 
tion and barbarity which deform at this 
day the codes of the most polite and 
learned nations. We will not now ad- 
vert to the arbitrary traditions which 
constitutea great part of the common law, 
and which are so abhorrent to republi- 
can institutions that we are led to won- 
der by what process they were brought 
to unite in our motley systems of govern- 
ment—there are still more protuberant 
and ruder fragments of the savage state 
interpolated into the disproportioned 
though magnificent edifice of municipal 
law. Capital punishment, imprisonment 
for debt, the administration of oaths, and 
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the laws against usury are among those 
acknowledged blots in the page of legisla- 
tion, which no community, however free, 
unprejudiced and enlightened, has dared 
to obliterate. 

It was to have been hoped that this 
country, after the proud effort by which 
it broke the shackies of colonial oppres- 
sion ; after it had by its nascent energies 
achieved its political emancipation, would 
continue to exhibit a moral and physical 
growth equally vigorous with its early 
indications—and that as the fen and the 
forest were subdued and fertilized by in- 
dustrious culture, the regions of mind 
would be explored, and the barriers to 
human happiness abated. The prodi- 
gious stride which ve took in the outset 
of our career prognosticated a more rapid 
advancement. We have too often paused, 
and sometimes have Mart! But, 
though little has been accomplished in re- 
forming inveterate abuses, many schemes 
of reformation have been devised, and 
the public has become accustomed to 
ponder upon existing inconveniences, and 
to consider of their remedics. Indeed 
something has been actually done in 
mitigation of most of them. Capital pun- 
ishiment, for instance, is confined to a 
few atrocious crimes; persons having 
conscientious scruples are exempted from 
taking oaths; imprisonment for debt is 
restricted in some States to debts above 
a certain amount—and the period of in- 
carceration is limited; whilst a new 
member of our confederacy has made it 
an article of its constitution, that no law 
shall be passed, till a certain number of 
years has elapsed, to restrain contracts 
relating to the interest of money. The 
sucecss of these experiments will proba- 
bly encourage a further extension of the 
principles on which they proceed; and 
may lead to an investigation of the rea- 
sonableness of many maxims and regu- 
lations by which society has consented to 
be tramelled, from time immemorial, 
without presuming to question their pro- 
priety. 

It has given us infinite satisfaction to 
find, in the late official communication of 
the governor of the State of New-York, 
the recognition and enforcement of many 
just axioms of polity and political econe- 
my, Which have been too little under- 
stood, or too much neglected among ue. 
We hope and trust that the recommen- 
dations contained in this able and perspi- 
cuous speech will be met in a proper 
manner by the body to which it was ad- 
dressed, The subjects to which it adverts 
are Of proininent interest, and the re- 
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B52 
marks in relation to them are, in our 
opinion, without exception, wise and 
seasonable. Education and literature 
occupy, as they should do, a conspicuous 
rank among the considerations suggested 
by the executive. They are unquestiona- 
bly the most potent engines in the hands 
of government, By diffusing the ele- 
ments of knowledge as widely as_possi- 
ble, the number of those capable of judg- 
ing of the measures of rulers is of course 
increased. In the same proportion, too, 
is the number of those augmented who 
are qualified to take part in the councils 
of their country. It will therefore always 
be the policy of an upright and sagacious 
administration to throw all possible lights 
upon the public miid—not only as it will 
serve to illustrate its own course, but as it 
will tend to exalt public opinion, and give 
new energy to national eharacter. The 
force of a people is compounded of their 
moral and physical vigour—and the en- 
largement of their understanding is a di- 
rect accession to their power. In fact, as 
the cominunity is composed of individu- 
als, and these individuals are to aimost 
all valuable purposes the creatures of 
education, it requires no profound argu- 
ment to show the political importance of 
a general and judicious system of instrue- 
tion. But the more important the end, 
the more effective should be the means 
adopted to attain it—and in addition to 
these which have been hinted, we would 
propose that all publie teachers should be 
examined as to their qualifications, and 
receive licence to pursue their vocation, 
if approved. When it is considered how 
excessively ignorant many of those are 
who assume the office of tuition, it 
may be thought worth while to take some 
steps for preventing able-bodied ignora- 
muses from deserting those useful occu- 
pations for which they were fitted and de- 
signed, to enter upon employments in 


which they are worse than useless them- 


selves, and only stand as an obstacle in 
the way of the deserving. Added to the 
frequent ignorance of preceptors of the 
subjects which it is incumbent on them 
to treat, the vitiousness of the common 
modes of elementary instruction is a pro- 
digious hindrance to the progress of the 
pupil. Whoever has reflected upon the 
usual methods of learning pursued in our 
schools, will have perceived, and whoever 
will consult his own experience must ac- 
knowledge, their utter inaptness to the 
purpose of imparting and acquiring in- 
formation. It affords us peculiar gratifica- 
tion to see sentiments which we have 
tong entertained, and not unfrequently 
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urged, on this head, inculeated from g 
quarter more capable of giving them 
their due weight. But there is not only 
need of revolution in pedagogy—our 
academies and colleges are placed upon 
a wrong footing. The first should take 
the place of the last, and instead of the 
last, a very few universities should be es- 
tablished in the United States, with the 
privilege of conferring degrees. ¢ Libe- 
ral education,’ as it ts called, has become 
dog-cheap—insomuch that many a bae- 
calaureus or even artium magister, can- 
not construe his ewn diploma. This 
brings a double disgrace upon the coun- 
try. It renders our pretensions to litera- 
ture contemptible in the eyes of foreign- 
ers, and it fills the learned professions 
with mountebanks, quacks, and _petifog- 
gers, to the great detriment of our best 
interests, and to our perpetual domestic 
discomfiture and annoyance. To put an 
effectual stop to such a pregnant source 
of chagrin, would require an amendment. 
of the Federal Constitution. | 
We have been drawn, we believe, by 
no wninatural catenation of reasoning, 
somewhat aside from the original theme 
of our discourse. But we have entered 
on a ground so ample, so interesting, and 
which, withal, we have so great a desire 
to traverse, that we shall find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to arrest our steps. We 
shall endeavour, however, to find some 
more favourable opportunity to discuss 
the momentous questions which have 
been touched upon, or which are involy- 
ed in the positions which we have taken. 
We cannot, however, take leave of the ad- 
mirable state paper to which we have 
alluded, without expressing our cordial 
concurrence in its animadversions upon 
banking. There is nothing so prejudi- 
cial to the well being of this community, 
nothing so hostile to the genius of re- 
publicanism, so inconsistent with common 
sense, and so incompatible with the ac- 
tual enjoyment of civil liberty, as the gi- 
gantic coalition of avarice and specula- 
tion, which, under the name of banks, is 
daily devouring the fruits and crippling 
the efforts of industry. It would require 
a volume to point out all the deformities 
of this many-headed monster. Banks are 
most oppressive monopolies—stockhold- 
ers and directors enjoying most unequal 
and unmerited privileges, drawing: inte- 
rest on monies which they have not, 
and pay no taxes on that which they 
have ;—* they throw a dangerous and un- 


* This is true only in regard to the banks of 
New-York; and a few other States. 
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due influence into the hands of a few 
capitalisis—they tend unfairly to increase 
the store of the rich by virtually robbing 
the poor. These are only a few of the 
grounds on which we deprecate banks. 
Some of the objections we have pointed 
at might be obviated. Banks might be 
granted to all who chose to apply for 
them—-(the legislature reserving to itself 
the right of investigating at all times the 
concerns Of all corporations deriving their 
being from charters granted by it)—the 
stockholders might, as in other partner- 
ships, be held individually responsible 
for the company’s debis—the capital of 
banks might be roundly taxed towards 
the support of government—and a sum- 
mary process provided for compelling 
payments in specie. In the New England 
States all these modifications have been 
adopted. But our opposition extends to 
the whole fraternity of secular incorpora- 
tions. They are ungenial to our politi- 
eal institutions—they cheek the circula- 
tion of property, and accumulate it in im- 
proper hands. Iu this country wealth 
is power; and by the very means which 
the community, through the medium of 
their representatives, have granted to 
capitalists of indulging their cupidity 
without hazard or remorse, (for corpora- 
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tions have no conscience, and the indivi- 
duals composing them no responsibility,) 
these same capitalists have acquired a 
paramount influence over both the legis- 
lature and the people. If an effort be 
not soon made to burst these ignominious 
bonds, the labouring and productive 
population of this country will become 
the mere slaves and drudges of a monied 
despotism. Already does a spirit of 
cringing servility manifest itself towards 
these ‘cut-purses of the empire and the 
rule,’ that it should make the blood of a 
freeman mantle to think of. A Turkish 
bashaw or a Persian satrap receives not 
more contemptible adulation than does 
a bank director—though often better er- 
titled to deference and homage. 

The impolicy and immorality of irres- 
ponsible corporations cannot be suffi- 
ciently exposed. We have known in- 
stances of combinations among monied 
institutions in this country, for the like 
of which a society of cordwainers would 
have been indicted for conspiracy. 

But we must reserve ourselves for a 
more fit occasion to go into the conside- 
ration of the subjects we have glanced 
at—and of many others closely connect 
ed with them. 

E. 


Ant. 6. 4 Geological Essay on the imperfect evidence in support of a theory of the 
earth, reducible either from its general structure, or from the changes produced on 


ils surface by the operation of existing 
Chemistry in the University of Oxford. 


[HE author of the work before us ap- 

pears to be a physician and profess- 
or of chemistry in the University of Ox- 
ford, England, and to have also united 
in his person the professorship of mine- 
ralogy. These subjects are so connected, 
and chemistry is so capable of aiding 
the science of mineralogy, that when we 
observed them combined in one profes- 
sorship sustained by a physician, we an- 
ticipated much satisfaction in the perusal 
of his labours, from the display of much 
learning and research. We were led to 
anticipate this from the high character of 
physicians in general for learning and 
ability ; and having observed that some 
professors of chemistry have been entire- 
ly ignorant of mineralogy, and that 
other persons have studied the latter 
Without an adequate knowledge of che- 
mistry, we were much pleased with the 
Prospect before us, when we observed 
that Dr. Kidd, professor of chemistry, 

Von. i1.—No. v. 


causes. By J. Kidd, M. D. Professor of 
Oxford, 1815. évo. pp. 269. 


the author under review, was also con- 
versant in mineralogy. Hence we had 
much to expect on a subject which oc- 
cupies much attention in the present 
day, and which is advancing in im- 
provement, together with its kindred 
science of geology. But upon reading 
the work, we find that our anticipations 
were too sanguine, perhaps from too fa- 
vourable a view of the medical character. 

From whatever cause our disappoint- 
ment has happened, we shall not stop to 
regret it, but proceed to notice the work 
under consideration in some of its de- 
tails. The subject is geology, which has 
mineralogy for its handmaid. The former 
embraces a whole and connected view of 
the materials of the terraqueous globe, 
in order to deduce general results, from 
such consideration, as to the manner of 
the earth’s formation : the latter makes us 
acquainted with these materials in detail : 
the former is the application of know- 
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ledge derived from mineralogy, where- 
fore this must precede geology, and both 
must be assisted by chemistry. 

In referring to the work of Dr. Kidd, 
we find the title well supported, since 
having proposed to discuss a question, 
and taken the negative side, he has made 
good his positions by giving such limited 
information, that a person but little eon- 
versant on the subject, would conclude 
from a lack of knowledge, if this were all, 
in suppert of a theory of the earth, that 


the evidence must indeed be imperfect. 


The tendency of such an essay in the pur- 
suit of science, must be to damp the ar- 
dour of those who may engage in it, and 
to check the progress of knowledge which 
is the result of inquiry. So deficient is 
the work in question, that we cannot re- 
commend it to the public as a work of 
merit. It does indeed contain some use- 
ful. information, but nothing that cannot 
be found in other works on geology. 
Although Dr. Kidd has not convinced us 
by his view of the subject, he appears to 
have convinced himself by the imperfect 
evidence of his own work “in support of 
a theory of the earth,” since in his pre- 
face, (page 8,) he says that “ in offering 
this essay to the public, I take a final 
Jeave of the pursuit of mineralogy.” This 
determination must have proceeded from 
conviction, disgust with the subject, or 
some other cause, and we are inclined to 
attribute it to his own negative proofs. 

The whole work consists of 27 chap- 
ters, or subdivisions of the subject, on 
each of which our author is very brief 
and limited ; but that he may have some 
chance to be heard, and not be condemn- 
edin gross, when he may appear more 
favourably in detail, we shall notice some 
parts of the work, as well to give hima 
fair chance, as to show that we are notin 
the habit of reviewing works in the 
United States, as they frequently are in 
Great Britain, without reading them. 

In the first chapter of the work before 
us, the author attempts to treat “ Qn the 
natuve of the connexion between geo- 
logical speculations, and the Mosaic his- 
tory of the Creation and Deluge.” Upon 
the first perusal of this chapter, consisting 
of fifteen pages, the idea was forcibly im- 
pressed upon our mind that the extracts, 
which compose the principal part of it, 
were irrelevant to the subject, and that 
the author wrote as little as possible to 
the point in conformity to the title of his 
work, since only the two last pages of 
the chapter are devoted to the proper 
consideration of the subject ; and the ex- 
tracts appear to have been promiseuously 
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Marcu, 13 
made, and with considerable labour and § ,.,, 
difficulty woven into the work. — 

The second chapter is “ On the gene. & 
ral structure of the earth,” in which js al 
given an explanation of the nature of §j 
stratification, and of @ formetion, as used 
to designate primary and secondary roeks; 
or those, according to the Wernerian . 
arrangement, ealled primilive, transition, & ,.., 
fletz, alluvial, and voicenie: also some 
other geological terms (p. 21) as esearp- Ho, 
ments of strata, the line of bearing, their I jj. 
dip and outgoing, which explanations we 5, 
consider correct and proper; but the @.,,, 
whole matter of the chapter does not .. ,. 
seem to have any natural connexion, HH, ¢ 
nor does it gradually draw the attention J ;, 
of the reader into the subjeet, or develop ple 


the author’s plan. Afiér these explana- 
tions, the remaining part treats of the suc- 


mat 
cession of strata in England, of the wter- 


ry 
nal structure of the strata : uncertain suc- — 
cession of many of the strata: criteria of 
stratification : inequalities azd partial ab- inqu 
sence of the strata : primary and secondary & O11, 
formations : organic remains : crystalline The 
and mechanical formations : breccias and “am 
conglomerates. atte) 

After stating that the absence of or- § 
ganic remains in some materials of the pur 
globe, and their prevalence in others, has §,. 9 
occasioned the great division of the for- smil 
mations into primary and secondary, our Fauj 
author (p. 37) observes, that—* more ac- epeal 
curate observation, however, has shown §,, lj 
that some of the strata formerly supposed as 
to be primary, do sometimes aboundin §) 
organic remains; and if, as has been lately 
asserted, granite has been found alter- ah f 
nately with limestone containing organic 
remains, the relative age of the former the p 


must be given up ; nor however it might 
disappoint, could it now surprise any one 
on any other ground at least than mere 
novelty, to find organie rentains In thet 
hitherto supposed fundamental stratum. 

This loose manner of reasoning 18 UW 
worthy of the author and the subject 
General deductions have been dravn 
from certain facts, and Dr. Kidd attempts 
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f th 
to show that the generalization of theey™. * 
facts is improper, by an assertion 


ported by any credible testimony, for he 
refers to no authority, and seems ! 
doubt himself as he says “#/, as has beet 
lately asserted, Se.” and yet he makes 
use of this as an argument to show fit 
imperfect evidence in support of a theory 
of the earth. 

There appears to be a want of arrange 
ment and perspicuity in_ the _authors 
opinions in general, and his views 
very limited and confined. We can ¢* 
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rand this, however, in an Englishman, 

who may imagine that his own island 
pene- Bean give him a clear conception of the 
ch is & \hole world; like the girl, who a few 
re of @ years since, in the western part of the 
used HJ State of New-York, put a certain stone 
oeks; BH into a hat, and placing her face in front 
eran Hy as entirely to exclude the light, pre- 
tended, and made some credulous people 
some pelieve, that by so looking into it she 
ecarp- B ould see the whole world and what was 
their there going on. Hence she told of the 
n8 We MH ofety of absent friends and many other 
L the incredible things. Now Dr. Kidd’s book 
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oyster and anomia, by supposing at least 
that the oyster became petrified before it 
had digested the anomia, and thus we 
find the one within the other. If Dr. 
Kidd had not abandoned the pursuit of 
mineralogy, we might offer him some 
additional facts and considerations for his 
next edition; but these are rendered un- 
necessary by his conclusion to retreat 
‘from the science, 

The next chapter “On mineral veins” 
is short and unsatisfactory. The eleven 
succeeding ones, though short on each 
head, appear to be more systematic and 


3 Not Misvery much like this magic stone, for better written, though we could not draw 


‘X100, @ it turned out that no one else could see in 
ntion + asthe girl could, and therefore the peo- 
velop @ je concluded that there was no truth in it. 
ana- Although we confess that there are 
$Uc- many circumstances connected with geo- 
that appear inexplicable, yet we 
oonsider it improper and uneandid to 
lect afew insulated faets not sufficiently 
al ab- Binguired into from which to draw con- 
ndary clusions against a theory of the earth. 
alline BThey go to prove that we know nothing 
sand @ yout che earth we inhabit, and that all 
attempts to theorize are vain. Hence 
of of Bt our cuthor has determined to abandon a 
f the Bowsuit in which he could arrive at no 
s, has | 
’ profitable result. We could not avoid 
e for- sniling at the quotation (page 38) from 
fy OW Faujas St. Fond, (Essai de Geologie,) 
re > Beoeaking of organie remains, and the in- 
hown B-xplicability of certain petrifactions, he 


says, “that among the specimens that 
‘ have been preserved are one fish in the 
r on act of seizing another, and small fossile 
a ° 


. mish found in the stomachs of larger fos- 
fish? Hence our author thinks that 
Or Bthe process of petrifaction in these cases 
might Beust have been instantaneous, and there- 
OM Biiore inconsistent with the consideration 
fa superincumbent voleanic mass and 

wether surrounding geologicai facts, ob- 
tum: Berved in that part of Italy, where the 


pecimens were found, and of 
drawn ‘orroborative of his mam argument o 
evidence In Avour of a theory 
oT cot the earth. We do not believe, nor 


these 
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a We imagine that the appearance of 
hfossile fish with its jaws open ready to 
evour another, was produced in any 
ther way than by compression of the 
wrounding materials upon the fish that 
had hecome petrified. We have seena 
etrified oyster in the museum of New- 
fork, taken from the marle banks of 
hrewsbury river, in New-Jersey, con- 
ning a petrified anomia attached to 
le inside of it. If we allow Dr. Kidd’s 
xplanation of the fossile fish of Faujas 
‘t. Fond, we might in the same manner 
X\plain (though equally ridiculous) the 
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the same conclusions from the premises 
as our author has done. These chapters 
treat of “ Werner’s classification of the 
strata; of granite; of syenite ; of horn- 
blend rocks; ef serpentine; of por- 
phyry ; of slaty rocks or shists; of 
metalliferous compact lime stone ; of 
the rock marle of English geologists ; 
of rock salt; and of coal.” The re- 
maining part of the work appears more 
like an appendix, consisting of thirteen 
chapters. Among these are one on coraf 
reefs, and one on voleanos and _ earth- 
quakes, intended to show the “ opera- 
tion of existing causes.” One of these 
contains eleven pages, and the other 
fourteen. The changes produced by 
voleanos and earthquakes are so exten- 
sive, their number and effects are so great, 
that we are astonished that any author 
should wiite 14 pages on the subject, and 
draw an argument irom such considera- 
tion in favour of “ the imperfect evidence 
in support of a theory of the earth.” The 
same may be said of the chapter on coral 
reefs, which does not embrace a full ac- 
count of the numerous islends of corad 
formed in tropical climates by these 
animals which are called polypes.. 

Our author does not appear to possess 
the faculty of compressing his matter 
into a condensed or argumentative form. 
We find observations on organic remains 
scattered through the second and nine- 
teenth chapters, and some on horblend 
rocks, in the seventh and tenth, 

We read the work before us a second 
time lest we might be too hasty in draw- 
ing conclusions ; but whoever takes it up 
will not be surprised at the author’s de- 
ficiency, since he informs us (page 108 
and 137) that he has had few opportu- 
nities of observation, and he appears by 
his own confession never to have made 
but one mineralogical excursion, (page 
99,) unless we take his travelling from one 
part of Scotland to another, as a second. 
(page 174.) 

Upon the whole, we must consider Dr. 
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Kidd as a eloset mineralogist and geolo- 
gist, not at all acquainted with the broad 
expanse of nature, but a lecturer only 


upon a geological cabinet prepared to 
his hand. As a geologist he confines 
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himself too much to a view of his ow 
country—unless he style his work a Geo. 
logical view of Great Britain ; in which 
case it may be entitled to greater eop. 
sideration. K. 


ArY. 7. 
position of the 
time, by which the 
tion proved from history down to t 


The Prophetic History of the Christian Religion explained ; or a brief Er. 
evelation of St. John ; according to a new discovery of prophetical 
whole chain of ps sc 1s arranged, and their certain compl. 

e present period—with summary views of those no 


yet accomplished. By the Rev. I. George Schmucker, Pastor of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, York-Town, Penn. Vol. I.—Tempora distingue et concordat 
Domini Verbum. Baltimore: printed and published by Schaeffer and Maund 
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HIS work was announced in a form- 
er number of the Magazine. We 
have since given it an attentive perusal. 
The contents of it are comprised under 
the following heads: I. Dedicatory Epis- 
tle. If. Preliminary Observations. 
Introduction concerning the calculation 
of prophetic times. IV. Exposition of 
the Revelation. 

The Dedicatory Epistle is addressed 
to the Rev. 1. Henry Ch. Helmuth, D. D. 
Senior Reverendi Ministerii of the Evan- 
gelic Lutheran Church (i. e. in Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland) and Minister of 
the Gospel at Philadelphia. The com- 
mencement of the “ fpistle” naturally 
leads the reader to anticipate something 
more than a superficial view of the pro- 
phecies. 

“To live retired from the bustle of the 
world,” says the author, “has always been 
my delight, and the study of the holy scrip- 
tures my greatest pleasure, ever since I had 
the honour of studying divinity under your 
care, and of being inducted a fellow labourer 
by you, into the vineyard of our Lord. Many 
of my leisure hours from official duty, have 
particularly been devoted to a more close in- 
vestigation of the prophecies and their com- 
pletion. The Apocalypse of St. John had 
long been impenetrable to my view, and the 
authors which | read on that subject, left me 
in doubt and perplexity. But at last I ob- 
tained an insight, which to me appears fully 
satisfactory, &c. &c.” 

Notwithstanding this eventual illumi- 
nation of the reverend author’s mind, 
which we shall not question, some parts 
of his work appear to us extremely dark, 
particularly those points of calculation 
which he professes to be sources of the 
greatest comfort to himself. 

Under the second head, the author 
takes a view of the present state of the 
world; proves the study of the prophe- 
sies to be a christian and necessary duty ; 
and makes observations on the revelation 


in particular. In the Introduction con. 
cerning the calculation of prophetie 
times, he points out abuses of these cil. 
culations, and answers objections. Argu- 
ments are advanced against that common 
opinion, that a day in the Revelation sig. 
nifies a year. He maintains that in this 
book there are two kinds of prophetic 
times. He presents “the pious prelate 
Bengelius’s system of computing the ex- 
traordinary prophetic times.” Next 
comes “a new system of ordinary pro 
phetic times, by which Bengelius’s sys. 
tem is rectified and confirmed. We have 
also a prospective view of the whole sys- 
tem of the prophecies in the Revelation 
with historical notes of their completion 
Remarks on the system; and then the 
Exposition of the Revelation. 

The author has availed himself of the 
researches of Bengelius and Jung. 
the essential services of the former, and 
to the Sieges geschichte, geschrieben 
Dr. Jung genannt Stilling, he is largely 
indebted. Though we have the highes 
regard for the learned and pious Benge 
lius, as well as for other excellent an 
eminent divines whom the author men 
tions in the following portion of his chr 
nological table, yet we must acknor 
ledge that it strikes us as somewial 
whimsical in itse)¢. 

“TI. The three angels flying in the mid 
of heaven, are three patriarchs of th 
church, each of whorm has a peculi 
Jundamental principle of doctrine, } 
which he stands distinguished, and mi 
be known from the rest of his brethre 
and those belonging to his voice. 

“ A. Angel—preaches an cternal gt 
pel—constraining fear of God, as creatt 
to give him glory. The midst of heave 
is no doubt Germany here, and Jo 
Arndt and his colleagues in that great 
vival of practical and experimental re 
gion, in his time, this angel. He has bet 
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more or less the means of all revivals of 
religion in Europe since, by Spener, 
Frankius, Tersteegen, Tinzendorf, and 
Wesley, &c. His writings have been 
immensely blessed, and translated into 
seven languages. 

«B. Angel. His main point of doctrine 
is: Babylon is fallen! He will bear 

1. a strong testimony against Popery, 
and her cerruptions ; 

2, but particularly point out her down- 
fall, as to time, manner and instruments, 
with great force and penetration. 

This angel is the pious Bengelius and 
all those great men in England, France, 
and Germany, who have made the Reve- 
lation their particular study, and followed 
his steps. It was little understood before 
his time.” 

Many parts of this treatise are uncom- 
monly bold and peremptory. In his ex- 
position of Rev. 5. 17, page 131 and seq. 
the author speaks to the disparagement 
of the “ arts and sciences ;” and his holy 
zeal seems to lead him beyond his sub- 
ject. The positive terms which he uses 
are too general. And, we apprehend that 
many of his readers, who coincide with 
him in main points, will protest against 
the strong and imperious assertion : “ these 
are just inferences and a true explana- 
tion, &c.” 

In the same exposition or paraphrase, 
part of which we will insert as a speci- 
men of his skill, the author cites Jeffer- 
son’s Notes! The maner in which it is 
done appears so close on the borders of 
political prejudice, that some would con- 
‘sider it invidious. 

“Verse 17. Because thow sayest, I am 
rich, and increased with goods, and have need 
of nothing. atywhere should be rendered 
to teach, to preach, Matt. 23. 9. to declare 
publicly, 2 Cor. 9.3. Heb. 9. 11. Math. 4. 14. 
Rev. 3.9. Math. 13. 14. These three sen- 
tences contain those peculiar points of doc- 
rine, which the ministry of the Laodiceans 
inculcate, and by which they stand distin- 
guished from the Philadelphians, as a sepa- 
rate church. 

“ Jam rich: Man is not ina depraved and 
fallen condition by nature—there is no such 
thing as original sin. The image of God has 
never heen defaced in the human soul—he 
is suited to his state and place, as perfect as 
he ought to be in the gradation of the whole 
chain of rational beings. All the vices and 
corruptions in the world derive their origin 
from education and the necessary circum- 
stances of our existence here. Our modern 
metaphysicians have now explored the ocean 
of the human soul, and probed all its facul- 
ties to the bottom. Reason is a pure and un- 
sullied light; the will of man is not alienated 
from the life ef God ; our affections are not 
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estranged by nature; and conscience is 
the mere child of education. This is the 
comment on the above sentence: Jam rich ; 
which seems to refer solely to their general 
course or drift of doctrine concerning the na- 
tural capacities and dignity of man. 

“I am increased with goods. Man is fully 
sufficient to make himseif virtuous—it only 
requires a firm and steady resolution of be- 
ing so; and of this resolution he himself is 
master, at his own pleasure. As all our dis- 
orders are not the effects of sin, but conse- 
quences of our limited nature, all evil incli- 
nations may be over done by reason, with- 
out the grace and assistance of God. Our hap- 
piness is in our own power, and we may 
change our habits and disposition, by a mere 
philosophic use of the natural and christian 
means in hand. What great progress have 
we not made in arts and sciences. in civiliza- 
tion and politeness! To what a great degree 
of illumination has the human mind arrived 
since the days of the reformation! Supersti- 
tion is turned out of doors~the wings of fa- 
naticism and enthusiastn will now soon be 
sufficiently clipped. We soon will havea ra- 
tional body of exegetic rules, for a more 
reasonable explanation of the Bible, and are 
already furnished with means suilicient to 
determine the flowers of Hebrew poetry, 
and the bold flights and fire of oriental ge- 
nius. Blessed be God! we now say little 
more of Creeds, or Confessions of Faith ; our 
province is the practice and moral part of 
religion. Wheiher the people believe one God 
or twenty Gods, that will neither pick my 
pocket, nor break my leg. These are just in- 
ferences and a true explanation of the words : 
Iam increased with goods, and have need 
of nothing ; by which the Lord refers to their 
boasting of acquired abililies in science, re- 
ligion, and virtue. 

‘* And knowest not that thou art wretched, 
and miserable. and poor, and blind, and naked. 
You are most egregiously deceived—full of 
self-conceit and vain presumption, says the 
Lord; your real condition is quite the re- 
verse of what you conceive yourself to be, 
or to possess. Your boasted metaphysics, 
and essays on human understanding are like 
a transmigrating soul among the ancients, 
which in every generation assumed a new 
body, and in essence always remained the 
same. Your endeavours to model the prin- 
ciples of exegetical theology after this meteor 
of so transiiory a nature, can only serve to 
confuse and perplex divinity, in order that 
others may again disentangle and simplify it 
fram heterogeneous wisdom, which is foolish- 
ness before God You boast of superior illu- 
mination in divine things by the help of 
reason and philosophy, like a blind man of 
sight. The empire of reason can never be 
extended beyond the limits of the material 
world ; and that inward illumination from 
above, by which spiritual things can be dis- 
cerned, is not your present portion. 1 Cor. 
2. 14.” 


The expositor evidently underrates and 
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contemns the endeavours of metaphy- 
sicians and philosophers to unravel the 
mysteries of their own mind. If then his 
principle is correct ; and if he is not pos- 
sessed of peculiar privileges, and poll sa 
with transcendent faculties, his conduct 
in the present instance, is grossly incon- 
sistent, and culpable ; his attempt to un- 
ravel Divine Prophecy is not only pre- 
sumptuous, but approaches to impiety. 
The remaining part of the paraphrase 
is more consonant with reason and reli- 
gion, though it contains too much eant to 
be perfectly in accordance with either. 
“ All your fine moral discourses upon vir- 
tues and vices, without scripture motives, 
and the whole system of redemption, will 
never win one soul to Christ and his hea- 
venly kingdom. You act the part of a foolish 
physician at the side of a sick-bed, who 
would, without administering wholesome 
and effective medicines, prescribe exercise 
to a dying man, professional employment to 
the sick, and diet where all appetite is lost. 
Would not an intelligent patient in that case 
answer: Doctor, this is reversing your pro- 
per order of proceeding ; first cure my dis- 
ease, and your prescriptions shall be impli- 
citly obeyed. Such a preacher of mere mo- 
rals, separates what God has united, and 
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complies only with half his commission tg 
the world—he builds the fabric of a mill, by 
néglects to bring the water to run upon the 
wheel, which is to put the whole machine jn 
motion. Practical holiness is the great end 
of religion, and faith is the means—it would 
be folly to expect this end, without the use 
of means in a proper manner. Not mere 
morality, but vital religion is the chief good 
of man, and this also is the principal aim of 
an evangelical preacher in all his sermons, 
These only are the sermons which the Lord 
has ever blessed to rescue immortal souls 
from perdition into the arms of Jesus, and 
to nourish them unto eternal life. For man 
is radically corrupted, and bis restoration 
must begin from the heart. A minister, 
therefore, without vital, personal religion~ 
sermons, thus void of the genuine spirit and 
savour of Christianity—the private and pub- 
lic conversation of such a moralist, in the 
garb of a pastor of Christ’s flock, without the 
unction from above, are indeed wretched, 
and miserable, and poor, and blind, and na- 
ked.” 


On the whole this volume, though not 
to be held up as a model of style, or logic, 
or doctrine, contains some sensible re- 


marks, and many pious reflections. 
K. N. R. 


Art. 8. 2 general system of Toxicology: or, a Treatise on Poisons, founded in the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, considered in their relations with Phy- 
stology, Pathology, and Medical Jurisprudence. Abridged, and partly translated 
Srom the French of M. P. Orfila, M.D. P. By Joseph G. Nancrede, M. D. honorary 
member of the Philadelphia Medical Society, and of the New-York Historical So- 
ciety, foreign corresponding member of the Medical Society of Emulation of Parts, 
§c. Philadelphia: M. Carey & Son. 1817. 


HOUGH the fact may perhaps be 

regarded as an anomaly in modern 
book-making, we venture to assert that 
this is a work which promises favourable 
results to its readers, when its benéfits 
shall be divided between them and the 
author. 

In the numerous departments of medi- 
eal science, there is not one which 
more frequently requires the prompt and 
accurate exercise of scientific skill, not 
one which more deeply involves the feel- 
ings and reputation of the physician, and 
not one which is more imperfectly under- 
stood by the great body of the profession, 
than the subject of poisons. It isa sub- 
ject, in the prosecution of which, modern 
chemists seem to have been more am- 
bitious to subvert the ill-founded theories 
of ages gone by, than to establish correct 
ones for the benefit of the present and the 
future. All have discovered by the light 
of science, the mistaken track of their 
more ignorant predecessors, but Dr. Or- 


fila has been more wise than the rest, in 
availing himself of the same means to 
search out and pursue the correct one. 
We are grateful to his representative, Dr. 
Nancrede, for this useful abridgment of 
so excellent 2 work. It is earnestly 
hoped and confidently believed, that he 
will be liberally rewarded for his labour. 

In the treatment of his subject, the 
author has followed the arrangement 
proposed by Vicat and adopted by M. 
Fodéré, dividing poisons into the 6 classes 
of corrosive, astringent, acrid, narcotic, 
narcotico-acrid, and the stupifying. Af- 
ter explaining the mode of action, and 
organic lesion produced by each of the 
six classes, and establishing some general 
principles applicable to the nature and 
treatment of each, he proceeds to treat 
of poisons in particular. In this attempt, 
he pursues the following systematical 
order. Ist. he gives “ an explanation of 
their chemical properties and of their 
external character.” In doing this, he 
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selects the most prominent and constant 
characteristics of the substance, des- 
cribes the precipitates furnished by the 
mineral poisons, when mixed with the 
diferent chemical agents, and lays down 
the botanical and zoological character of 
the different vegetable and animal poi- 
sons, according to the principles of the 
two sciences to which they belong. He 
shows 2dly, by experiments on living 
animals, their physiological aetion,” 
the phenomena produced by the poison- 
ous substance when introduced into the 
stomach, injected into the veins, or ap- 
plied externally ; and undertakes to ex- 
Jain its specific action in producing death ; 
adly, * their general symptoms,” the des- 
eription of which is preceded by instrue- 
tive cases from the most eminent medi- 
cal writers, with their observations and 
the author’s ; 4thly, * the lesion of texture 
which they produce ; the nature of the 
alterations produced by the poison ; their 
situation, extent, intensity, We ;” dthly, 
he considers “the application of the 
facts in the four preceding paragraphs 
to the different cases of medical jurispru- 
dence,” under the following heads— 

ist. “ The course which the persen call- 
ed upon ought to pursue, when the patient 
poisoned is living, and the rest of the poi- 
con Whether solid or liquid is found, 
whether alone or mixed with aliments 
and medicines.” 

2d. “The means he ought to employ 
should the patient be alive ; the whole of 
the poison swallowed, and the matter 
vomited can be examined.” 

_ 3d. “The conduct he ought to pursue 
incase the whole of the poison has been 
swallowed, and it is impossible to procure 
the matter vomited, the patient being 
still alive.” 

4th. “The mode of analysis which 
must be had recourse to, when the patient 
is dead.” 

6thly. In the “ treaiment of poisoning,” 
he proceeds te inquire whether “there 
is any substance which possesses the 
properties required to act as an antidote ;” 
inwhich he shows, by experiments on 
living animals, that many things which 
have hitherto been considered as coun- 
t:rpoisons, because they possessed the 
power of decomposing the peisonous 
Substance, are extremely dangerous, as 
the new compounds which result from 
their chemical action are frequently more 
Virulent poisons than the substances 
Which they were given to destroy. He 
shows also, by numerous experiments, the 
fleets of various means employed in 
heir stead; and points cut particularly 
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those which he has proved to be most 
successful. 

In the second section of his work, the 
author comprises all that relates to poi- 
soning generally considered ;—detailing 
the proper means for ascertaining the ex- 
istence of poison in a person while living, 
the symptoms which distinguish acute 
poisoning from several other diseases ; 
the means of determining to what class 
of poisons it belongs, and the mode 
of discovering by analysis, and by pro- 
ceeding from known to unknown points, 
its composition, or identity. He also 
gives the history of slow poisons; the 
manner in which the physician should 
proceed in opening dead bodies, and the 
importance which should be attached to 
the organic lesions which he may dis- 
cover. 

We will proceed to notice a few of the 
most important deductions from the au- 
thor’s experiments as respects the treat- 
ment of poisoning. From the difficulty 
of obtaining a more correct and definite 
knowledge by experiments on living ani- 
mals, physicians have hitherto principally 
relied upon such medicines as antidotes, as 
were known, from chemical experiments, 
to decompose the poisonous substance, un- 
der circumstances the most favouzable to 
chemical action. Thus the alkaline salts 
and earths, the sulphurets of potash and 
lime, have been recommended and given 
as counter-poisons to corrosive subli- 
mate, because they were known to pos- 
sess the power to decompose that sub- 
stance. The experiments of Doctor Or- 
fila conclusively prove, that this theory 
must be but limited in its application to 
practice, and that there are common qual- 
ities which every chemical agent ought 
to possess, to be considered as an antidote. 

Ist. “ It ought to be such as may be 
taken in a large dose without any dan- 
ger.” 

2d. “It ought to act upen the poison, 
whether it be in a fluid or solid state.” 

5d. * Tis action ought to be prompt.” 

4th. “ It ought to be capable of com- 
bining with the poison in the midst of the 
gastric liquor, mucous, bilieus, and other 
fluids which may be contained in the 
stomach.” 

oth. “ Lastly, in acting upon the poi- 
son, it ought to deprive it of all its dele- 
terious properties.” 

Guided by these principles the author 
proceeds to investigate by experiment, 
the proper antidotes to the different poi- 
sons. He has demonstrated that the new 
combinations resulting from the chemi- 
cal action of the alkalies and sulphurets 
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with the corrosive sublimate, are more 
virulent poisons than the sublimate,— 
that the only antidote to this substance is 
albumen ; which decomposes the muriate 
of mercury, and converts it into calomel, 
an oxyde of mereury, at minimum. The 
treatment recommended, therefore, in 
poisoning by corrosive sublimate, is to 
encourage vomiting by copious and fre- 
quent draughts of mucilaginous drinks, 
and to give large quantities of whites of 
eggs. Upon the same principle the au- 
thor might have recommended, where 
eggs could not be obtained, the use of 
milk. 

Arsenious Acid. The medicines which 
had been recommended as counter-poi- 
sons to this substance were the alkaline 
the sulphurated hydrogen, 
and acetic acid. These, the auihor has 
proved, are all useless or deleterious, 
when taken into the stomach with the 
arsenic, and that the only true antidote is 
the Hydrosulphureted Hater; nevertheless, 
as this remedy is not easily and readily 
obtained, he advises the use of mild 
emetics, aided by large quantities of warm 
water and mucilaginous drinks;which by 
disseminating the poison over a greater 
extent of surface, will prevent the delete- 
rious ¢Tects from the residue in the sto- 
mach, after vomiting. Lime water may 
be given with benefit when the arsenious 
acid has been taken in solution. The 
bitter infusions are only useful in conse- 
quence of the vehicle which forms a part 
ofthem. All oily substances he believes 
to be rather injurious than beneficial. 

As an aniidote to the corrosive subli- 
mate and arsenious acid, great virtues 
have recently been ascribed to charcoal. 
The experiments made with this sub- 
stance by Dr. Bertrand, who has most 
confidently recommended its use, have 
been repeated by Dr. Orfila, and he af- 
firms that “ neither chareoal nor the wa- 
ter of charcoal are (is) antidotes (an an- 
tidote) to corrosive sublimate or arsenious 
acid.” Any resulis respecting anti- 
dotes,” he observes, “ can be of no avail, 
unless the @sophagus of the animal, that 
is the subject of the experiment, be 
tied ;” and in consequence of this neglect 
he concludes the experiments of Ber- 
trand to have been fallacious. 

Acetate of Copper, or FV erdigris. The 
impropriety of administering the hydro- 

enated sulphurets, which theory had so 
highly extolled as antidotes to this poi- 
son, was pointed out by M.- Drouard. 
The substance which was held in the high- 
est estimation, before our author’s experi- 
ments, Was sugar, He discovered, how- 
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ever, that a decomposition only took 
place at a boiling temperature, and that 
sugar could not, therefore, be considered 
as an antidote, though it may be directed 
as a useful auxiliary in calming the irrita. 
tion of the stomach after the poison 
shall have been ejected. He has alsy 
demonstrated, that the proper antidotes 
to this poison are albumen, and the prus. 
states oj potash and iron ; all of which rea. 
dily decompose the copper at a low tem. 
perature, though the former, the best 
preparation of which is the whites of 
eggs, is represented as the most eligible, 
Muriate of Tin, From numerous ex- 
periments, the author has proved that 
this substance is an active poison, and that 
its best antidote is milk. Milk with sweet 
mucilaginous drinks, in large quantities 
he also recommends as the best counter- 
poisons to the .Vitrate and Sub-Nitrate 
of Bismuth. To the Caustic Alkalis, the 
proper antidote is vinegar. ‘The Caustic 
/icids are most effectually counteracted 
by the immediate use of Magnesia. 
Nitrate of Silver—Lunar Caustic. The 
author has made many experiments to 
discover an antidote to this active poison, 
and concludes by saying, that he does 
not hesitate to recommend as such, the 
murtate of soda or common salt in solu- 
tion. Weare not prepared to say that 
this substance is not the best counter- 
poison to the lunar caustic, or that it will 
not, if ziven under the most favourable 
circumstances, decompose it in the sto- 
mach and thereby prevent its deleterious 
effect. But keeping in view the general 
axioms of the author in specifying the es- 
sential qualities of a perfect antidote, we 
are of opinionthat he has not, in this case, 
given satisfactory proof of the correct: 
ness of his conclusion, From a series ol 
experiments to ascertain the modus opt- 
randi of the lunar caustic, he says that he 
is of opinion that “ when introduced int 
the stomach, it induces death by corre 
ding the texture where it may come int 
contect ; and by producing an inflammr 
tion more or less considerable.” From 
the readiness with which lunar caust 
decomposes animal matter, this theory ¢ 
its physiological action appears plausible 
wail is probably correct. Now, inall the ev 
periments which he has recorded to shot 
the efficacy of the marine salt in prevent 
ing corrosion, the caustic was conveyel 
into the stomach in solution, and witht 
or immediately after it, was given a soll 
tion of the muriate of soda. The al 
mals died in four or five days witho! 
showing any other symptoms than ¢e 
jection, and without discovering the smal 
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est eschar in the stomach and intestines. 
It is obvious, that in these cases the salt 
decomposed the poison ; but the author 
has told us, that an antidote must act up- 
on the poison, whether it be in a fluid or 
solid state, and that it must act prompt- 
ly. We know the caustic to be a salt 
which is readily soluble, but we know al- 
so, that its action on animal matter is in- 
stantaneous : therefore the experiments 
do not prove that death would have been 
prevented had the poison been adminis- 
fered in a solid form. 

Opium. The various remedies which 
had been recommended as antidotes to 
this poison were, the vegetable acids, cof- 
fee, fluid oxygenated muriatic acid, cam- 
phor, mucilaginous drinks and bleeding. 
After a laborious investigation of the effi- 
cacy ofeach, the author says, that “froma 
very great number of facts collected with 
care,” he is able to affirm “ that the vege- 
table acids aggravate the symptoms of 
poisoning by opium whenever they are 
not vomited ;” that in case the poisonous 
substance has been expelled by vomiting, 
“ vinegar and water, and other vegetable 
acids, possess the property of diminish- 
ing the symptoms of poisoning, and even 
of putting an end to them altogether.” 

The writer of this article formerly 
made some experiments, which appear to 
corroborate this opinion; though from 
ithe high reputation of the vegetable acids 
*$ counter-poisons to opium, it was then 
thought, that the unexpected result of 
the experiments was to be imputed to 
the dissimilar operation of the poison on 
the brute, and the human subjeet. A cat 
was made to swallow two and a half 
rains of opium, with half an ounce of 
lime juice with which it had been mixed 
two hours ; little effect was produeed in 
me hour, when the dose was repeated. 
‘‘he experiment was made on another 
‘at, of the same age and size, water 
\cing substituted for the lime juice. No 
symptoms of stupifaction followed in 
cither ease, but, on the contrary, both 
the animals were obviously excited. The 
one which was the subject of the last 
experiment was furious for a short time 
und recovered; the immediate effects on 
the other were less violent, but the animal 
éeclined for afew days and died. 

From the author’s experiments with the 
infusion and decoction of coffce, he infers, 
tiet they are not to be considered as an- 
tivotes to opium, because they neither 
decompose it in the stomach nor convert 
itinto a harmless substance ; but as they 
Co not, like the vegetable acids, increase 
iis deleterious action, they may be em- 
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ployed without danger ; and the infusion, 
When well prepared, will sometimes pro- 
duce the most salutary effects. The fluid 
oxyzenaled muriatic acid is proved to 
possess no decided advantages over vine- 
gar, and as the preparation is complicated, 
the author gives the preference to the 
vegetable acid. Of camphor, he affirms, 
that it does not decompose opium, ner 
hinder its acting as a poison, and conse- 
quently that it is not its antidote ; never- 
theless it may be given in small quantities 
with benefit, to counteract narcotic effects. 
The result of the author’s experiments by 
blood letting is, that bleeding never ex- 
aggerates the symptoms of poisoning by 
opium, nor accelerates the moment of 
death—-that in some instances it.was high- 
ly useful—that it ought to be performed 
in robust persons who are under the in- 
flueuce of opium, and that it is most ad« 
visable to bleed from the jugular vein. 

From all his observations and expe- 
riments on the treatment of poisoning 
by this substance, the author concludes 
that the best means to be pursued, are to ex- 
pel the poison from the stomach, if possi- 
ble, by active emetics, and if these medi- 
cines will not produce their effect when 
taken into the stomach, he suggests the 
propriety of injecting a few grains of tar- 
tar emetic into the veins. Bleeding should 
be performed from the jugular vein im- 
mediately after the expulsion of the poi- 
sonous substance, and repeated accord- 
ing to the temperament of the patient. 
After the expulsion of the poison, watef 
acidulated with vinegar and lemon juice, 
tartaric acid, and a strong infusion of cof 
fee, should be alternately adininistered 
in small doses every ten minutes. Dilu- 
ent drinks, in large quantities, are objec- 
tionable, as they dissolve the poison and 
disseminate it over a greater extent of sur- 
face, and thereby facilitate its absorption. 

The observations on the treatment 
of poisoning by opium, are applicable to 
the whole class of nareotie poisons, ex- 
cept the Prussic aeid, to which no antt- 
dote has yet been discovered. The oil 
of olives, milk, ammonia, theriaca, and 
chlorine, have all been found feeble or 
inefficaeious remedies. The oil of ter- 
pentine is recommended as useful after 
the operation of strong emetics. 

Not the least interesting and import- 
ant part of this volume, is that which re- 
lates to the physiological action of pois- 
ons. On this subject we conceive the 
writer to have done more towards ex- 

laining the true phenomena, and recon- 
ciling the discordant opinions, and appa- 
rent contradictions of authors, thay all 
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those who have preceded him. It has 
been maintained, by some, that the action 
of poisons was entirely mechanical ; by 
others, that it was chemice] ; by a third 
class that it was exerted exclusively on 
the circulating system ; while others have 
supposed their effects to be produced, 
either by a direct or indirect impression 
upon thenervous systema. This diversity 
of opinion has probably arisen from the 
limited observations of the respective 
writers, each having directed his atten- 
tion to the operation of a few poisons, 
taking it for granted that the action was 
the same, or analagous in all. 

From the experiments of our author, 
who seems to have noticed the synrp- 
toms and organic lesion produced by 
each of the poisons, without fear of bring- 
ing discredit upon any preconceived 
theory, it appears that the variety of ac- 
tion of the different poisons is sufficiently 
great toaccommodatea yet larger number 
of opposing theorists. He has shown 
that some substances, such for instance 
ws verdegris, operate on the alimantary 
canal, producing inflammation and gan- 
grene; that the operation of others is va- 
rious and complicated ; as is that of the 
preparations of lead, affecting at one time 
the stomach and bowels, at another the 
nervous system only, whereas ina third 
case it will show its immediate effects 
upon all these organs. Some poisons 
seem to exert their influence directly on 
the nerves of the stomach, and sympa- 
thetically on the brain; while others are 
absorbed into the blood-vessels; as is 
manifested by a coagulation, or partial 
destruction of the natural texture of the 
blood. All these different effects might 
be inferred from the diversified phenome- 
na of poisoning. Who that has witness- 
ed the symptoms of poisoning by arsenic, 
such as flery redness of the eyes, copious 

tyalism, continual spitting, painful con- 
striction of the pharynx and esophagus, 
grinding of the teeth, hiccup, nausea, 
violent vomiting, perhaps of blood, great 
anxiety, frequent faiutings, burning heat 
in the region of the stemach, with an ina- 
bility to retain the mildest fluids, horrible 
fetor, contracted and irregular pulse, 
palpitation of the heart, unquenchable 
thirst, a sensation over the whole body 
as of a devouring fire ; followed by cold 
sWeats, swelling of the body, with livid 
spots, and finally delirium, convulsions 
and death ;—and again has geen the per- 
son poisoned by opium in a state of eom- 
picte stupifaction, perfecily immoveable 
amd unconscious, with dilated pupils of 
tie eyes, iusynsible te the impression of 
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light—the lower jaw fallen, and the mus. 
cles of the limbs and trunk completely 
relaxed, loss of deglutition, slow and so- 
norous breathing, diminished heat of the 
body, and death-like coldness of the ex. 
tremitics ;—who we ask, after having 
Witnessed the symptoms of poisoning by 
these two substances, will doubt, that 
there is a difference in their physiological 
action? A sitil more striking contrast is 
exhibited m the deadly stupifaction pro- 
duced by the hellebore, and the furious 
excitement, the horrible contortions and 
grimaces which are the effects of large 
quantities of camphor. 

Before we conclude, we must ob- 
serve, that though we duly appreciate the 
labour and perseverance of the author in 
the prosecution of his great work, and ac- 
knowledge the preeminent value of those 
deductions, which are the fruit of experi- 
ment, compared with the fallacious ar- 
guments, and fair-formed theories of dead 
letter logic, and creative imagination: yet 
there are, notwithstanding, two apparent 
objections, which, though they may haye 
been unavoidable in the author’s inquiry, 
would seem to us worthy of further con- 
sideration before we implicitly subseribe 
to his conclusions. 1st. His experiments 
were performed on brutes ; and it is well 
known, that many substances which ope- 
rate as active poisons on man, do not af- 
fect at all some other species of animals, 
and vice versa. 2d. ‘The operation oi 
tying the esophagus, the inflammafio1 
which unavoidably follows it, and the 
constant irritation keptup in the stomach, 
not only by substances introduced, but 
by the inverted action of that organ, must 
necessarily produce serious efiects, inde- 
pendent of the operation of the poison. 
These objections the author has antici- 
pated. To the Ist, he replies: “We ai- 
firm, after having made more than tw») 
thousand experiments upon dogs, and 
compared them with what is observed in 
the human species, that the difference 
is null with regard to the nature of the 
symptoms which poisons produce, and 
the manner in which they ought to be 
combatted: that it exists analy in the 
doses necessary for producing the disease 
in the same degree, in the influence of 
the moral powers, and in the relative 
strength of the animals—circumstances 
which ean produce an inflaence only on 
the violence of the sy:mptoms, and on 
the duration of the disease.” ‘This ob- 
servation may be correct, if limited to 
the effects of poiscns en degs,—we 
have made no experiments on that ani- 
mal to verily or dispreve it; but there 
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i; not the analogy which the author has 
represented, in the effects of medicines on 
many other species of animals. 

To the °d objection, itis answered, that 
from vigorous experiments, it is ascer- 
tained, that the conclusions to be drawn 
from the experiments with poisons, are 
jn no way modified by the ligature of the 
esophagus—that it is impossible to 
write a complete work on poisons with- 
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out frequently performing this opera- 
tion—that if performed with address, it 
scarcely lasts more than a minute or a 
minute and a half—that from twelve ex- 
periments of this kind, performed on 
dogs, no other efleet was produced than 
slight fever, and a little dejection ; and, 
that animals killed some time after un- 
dergoing the operation, presented no ap- 
parent lesion. Z. 


Ant. 9. An Essay on American Poetry, with Miscellaneous Pieces on a variety o 
subjects, Sentimental, Descriptive, Moral, and Patriotic, By Solyman Brown, 44. 
New-Haven. Hezekiah Howe. 12mo. pp. 188. 


HERE is a Spanish proverb, the 
import of which we well remember, 
though not the precise words in which 
it is couched ; it is to this effect: “God 
preserve me from my friends—t! will 
srotect myself from my enemies.” Never 
ae we felt more deeply the force of this 
deprecation than ou the present occasion. 
"Fhe attacks of mercenary or envenomed 
slanderers of our country’s fame, we 
know how to conten, or to repel—but 
the advances of officious auxiliaries, 
where we respect the motive, but must 
reject the aid, place us in a situation of 
extreme embarrassment. The author of 
the poems contained in the volume be- 
fore us, certainly appears to be a well 
meaning man, and, with due allowances, a 
decent scholar. But certainly a more 
unhappy conceit could not have entered 
his fancy, than that he was destined to vin- 
dicate the honours of the American muse. 
Wecannot, indeed, imagine a fairer oppor- 
tunity for one of these malignant English 
critics, whose illiberality our author so 
keenly resents, to give vent to his spleen 
and pungency to his paragraphs, than this 
very production afiords. Were it to be 
taken for a specimen of that genius, 
whose elaims it presumes to assert, what 
might be said of it with truth would be a 
severer satire on the objects of its solici- 
tude, than any ef which it complains. 
Such mistaken zeal as is displayed in this 
book, is to be deplored. It aggravates 
the mischief which it affects to remedy. It 
fowers the standard of our literature in 
the estimation of foreigners, and invali- 
dates the arguments of those who are 
disposed to maintain the literary preten- 
sions of their native land. 7 
Even the ground which the writer as- 
sumes, admitting the merits of those 
whom he eulogizes, is one on which no 
legitimate son of science or of song would 
Wish to infrench himself. Were Ame- 


rican poetry as transcendent as it is in- 
ferior to the poetry of Great Britain, since 
the distinction between them has existed, 
it would be mean and contemptible to 
deny its just tribute to the latter. But 
the position which our author has taken 
in this regard, as well as in respect to 
literature generally, is as untenable as it 
is audacious. Every one who knows 
any thing, knows that there are ten pub- 
lieations of value in England, where there 
is one in the United States ; and conse- 
quently if we would, in conformity with 
the advice of our author, confine our 
reading to the works of our compatriots, 
we must be ten times more ignorant than 
those whom we are instigated to rival. But 
Wwe cannot stoop to this controversy. 
The learned of all nations form one com- 
munity, and he who renders a service to 
this community, is entitled to a gratitude 
exactly proportionate to the benefit con- 
ferred, and to an admiration commensu- 
rate with the talent exhibited. Enlight- 
ened minds entertain philanthropic views ; 
and philanthropy recognizes no distinc- 
tion of lineage or language. 

To avoid collisions of an unpleasant 
nature we will, without further comment, 
pass by the preface, in which the author 
has given loose te his patriotism to the 
great disparagement either of his judg- 
ment or his candour. But the work 
epens with a dedication, and however 
sweeping a stride we may be disposed.to 
take, after we shall have passed the 
threshoid, we must be permitted to pause 
for a moment in the vestibule. © The 
volume is dedicated te “James Merris, 
Esq.” a magnus ignotus, or embushelled 
luminary, the rays of whose renown have 
not yet spread beyond the perimeter of 
a Winchester standard. But, says our 
author,—* With the utmost confidence, 
I commit this little volume to the Ame- 
rican public, shielded by a name which 
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Envy and Detraction must ever assail in 
vain.” We know nothing of the efficacy 
of this name, being quite beyond the 
sphere of its influence; yet we canimagine 
a very satisfactory reason why Envy and 
Detraction should assail it in vain. It is 
a received maxim, that de non appa- 
rentibus et de non existentibus eadem est 
ratio.—Envy and. Detraction would be 
amazingly perplexed to find the object 
which they are defied to assault. We 
may conceive, however, from this ac- 
cension, of what corruscations the poct’s 
imagination is capable, He has conjured 
up to his apprehension a tremendous ap- 
parition ef Envy and Detraction, those 
tell blood-hounds, in full seent of Esquire 
Morris! He doubtless experienced a 
Vision not less vivid and intense than was 
Cicero’s when he exclaimed—* Versatur 
mihi ante oculos aspectus Cethegi,” &e. 
But his fervour suddenly subsides, and 
timidity succeeds to assurance. “ That 
it” (the work,) says our poet, “ should in- 
herit the immortality of my Patron’s 
(videlicet Esquire Morris’s) “ virtues, it 
would be presumption to hope.” Now 
this seems to us an excess of diffidence ; 
for were we to vaticinate, we should pre- 
diet precisely the same immortality both 
of the poem and is patren—an tnmor- 
tality ef six weeks in a circuit of twelve 
miles. 

But it is time to say something of the 
poems whieh are ushered in withsomuch 
pomp. The principal performance is en- 
titled an Essay on American Poetry, 
though it might as well have taken any 
other appellation. It is written in the he- 
roic measure, and is divided into three 
parts. The first canto is a_ diatribe 
against British reviewers, with friendly 
hints to American crities—the second is 
a menologue in the character of the 
Genius ef Celumbia—and the third is a 
picturesque, geographical, physical, sta- 
tistical, and political survey of this con- 
tinent. There is some good sense, and 
there is much smooth versification in this 
essay. The author’s prejudices are 
honest, and his frankness is eommenda- 
ble. He does not, however, evince the 
poet either in the wildness or grandeur 
of his eonceptions, or in the ferce or dig- 
nity of his diction. He possesses little 
vigour of faney,or vivacity of expression. 
But if he does not often rise above medio- 
crity, he seldom falls below it. 

We will extract a few lines from the 
intraduetion to this poetical essay asa 
specimen of Mr. Brown’s best manner, 
and as eontaining the burden of his 
whole song. 
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Marcu, 


Parnassian Nine! who give poetic fire ! 

Can slaves alone awake the tuneful lyre ? 

Are freemen banish’d from the minstrel-throng. 

And deaf to Nature’s never-ceasing song?” 

Did Homer sing beneath a tyrant’s frown, 

And pluck his clustering honours from a crown? 

Did Maro owe his numbers or his stor 

To Kings or Thrones—or share with them his 
glory ? 

And Milton! Prince of Poets ! didst thou soar, 

By royal aid, to fields untrod before ? 

rer wast thou, by some great monarch, 

Far from the orbit of this rolling world ? 

Say not:—I know full well thy proud disdain, 

That spurn’d a tyrant and a tyrant’s chain :— 

‘Thy soul abhorr’d oppression’s curst abode ; 

‘Thy generous breast with patriot virtue glow'd 

"Twas this that taught thy taintless soul to rise, 

And sing of earth, and air, and hell, and skies— 

“Iwas this that bore thee free, on fancy’s wing, 

To drink at Nature’s unpolluted spring. 

Or Pope! didst thou obey a monarch’s nod, 

And cringe beneath a tyrant’s lifted rod ?— 

Detested thought ! though Scotch reviewers rave, 

And swear a poet must be born a slave, 

Apollo swears—whoe’er Apollo be, 

A God or not—the poet must be free. 

No torest laws degrade the muses’ groves ; 

Ie freely ranges who sincerely loves : 

No guarded fountain cheers that chosen few, 

Who sponge their honours from a Scotch re- 
view. 


. 


We will make one further selection 
from this poem. 


Slow up the west the cloud of summer rolls ; 

The distant thunder rocks the trembling poles ; 

Bright arrowy flames enkindle night to day, 

And round the heavens on forky pinions play. 

But hark! the thunders cease! the deafning 
roar, 

And vivid flashes, fright the soul no more. 

The cloud dissolves !—Behold that blazing ball 

Descend to earth, at FRANKLIN’s magie call, 

Aud, like a ncteor, harmless lightnings fall. 


On Carolina’s plain, and Bunker’s height, 

What are those sounds? that flash of sudden 
light ? 

What mean those flaming arms and foaming 
steeds ? 

Alas! ‘tis war—a friend, a brother bleeds ! 

Around the foe a feeble band unites, 

To guard their country, home, and sacred rights, 

Untaught in lesson’d art of hostile arms, 

And uninur’d to war’s malign alarms. 

What form is that that strides along the line ? 

Is ita mortal—or some pow’r divine ? 

Some guardian Angel of a Nation’s peace, 

Some seraph, seut to bid the slaughter cease ? 

No !—’tis Columbia’s son—the hvir of fame, 


Creation’s hero! WASHINGTON his name. 


What voice resounds in yonder crowded ball ? 
What lips are those from which such accents fall ? 

-That form—Demosthenes ! is that thine own ? 
Or Chatham’s, thundering at oppression’s throne ? 
Not thine, Demosthenes !—nor Chatham! thine 
In AMES, alone, your blended virtues shine. 


Such gifts, indulgent nature! from thy store, 
Adorn Atlantie’s western—slander’d shore : 
With lavish hand thy blessings round are strown 
Asif thou here hadst fixt thine everlasting throne. 
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This ebullition indicates more of the 
fervour of patriotism than of poetry. 

But if Mr. Brown’s didactics are tolera- 
ble, his lyries are not to be endured. He 
has given an assortment of samples of his 
yarious manufactures, and though we 
doubt not the conformity of his whcle 
stock of fabrics to the specimens which 
he has presented, yet we question much 
whether his pattern-card will ever pro- 
cure him an order from the public. What 
can be more flimsy than this ? 


Robert, rising with the sun, 
Wakes from many a2 pleasing dream ; 


Is forwne frowning ; 
Thy last hope drowning 
In life’s tumultuous sea ? 
Is care depressing, 
No friend caressing, 
No solace blessing ? 
I’!l shed one tear for thee ; 
Yes, anguish seize me, 
And palsies freeze me, 
ff I shed no tear for thee. 


Before thee lying, 
All pale and dying, 

A partner dost thou see ? 
Didst thou adore her ? 
Theugh bending o’er her 
Will not restore her, 


Now, his early breakfast done, 
Drives afield his sturdy team. 


See him on the furrow’d plain, 
List ning to the linnet’s note ; 
Wond ring how so sweet a strain 
Issues from her little throat. 


Now, beneath the cooling shade, 
While his cattle, grazing. stray, 
On his grassy pillow laid, 
Thus he tunes his rustic lay :— 


“| Misers! boast your swelling store, 
Daily count your hoarded wealth, 

While the pough-boy asks no more 
Than a competence, with health. 


Man of pleasure ! court your ease, 
Rob the world of ev'ry joy ;— 

Virtue shall the plough-boy please ; 
Virtue’s pleasures never eloy. 

Heirs of fame! for glory toil, 
Reap your laurels, wear your bays— 


I'}] shed one tear for thee ; 
Yes ! life-bloed fail me, 
And death assail ine, 

If I shed no tear for thee. 


Such a parody as the following is 
shameful. 


Just like man is yonder sea, 
Tost by tempests rudely beating ; 
Never once from tumult free; 
Now advancing, now retreating, 
Just like man. 
Silver Cynthia, queen of night, 
Orb with beams inconstant shining, 
Fills ber horn with borrow’d light, 
Waxing now, and now declining, 
Just like man. 


Though the deeply-rooted oak 

Scorns the seath of lightning flashes ; 
Time, with sure and silent stroke, 

All its pride in ruin dashes, 


Just like map. 

We have already given more time and 
space to this work than its merits re- 
quired; but the subject of which it treats 
seemed to challenge our consideration. 
In dismissing it, we will only observe, 
that whilst we admire the chivalrous 
feelings of its author, so tremblingly alive 
to every breath that would tarnish the 
reputation of his country, so dauntless in 
maintaining its fair fame ; we deem it a 
duty to beseech him to moderate a zeal 
so disproportionate to his powers, and to 
learn that in very many cases, “ the better 
part of valour is diseretion.” E 


Robert’s hands shall till the soil, 
Labour bless his peaceful days. 


Circling seasons ! swiftly fly— 
Time! your hasty chariot roll— 
Fearless shall the plouch-hoy die, 
Heav’n receive his parting soul.” 
‘Take an other of the same kind. 


When friends forsake thee, 
When woes o’ertake thee, 

01 man! whoe’er thou be ; 
If teer-drops, stealing, 
From fellow-feeling, 
Fiave aught that’s healing, 

I'll shed one tear for thee; 
Yes, Heaven reject me, 
And friends neglect me, 

Ii I shed no tear for thee. 


at. 10. The Emigrant’s Guide to. the Western and Southwestern States and 
Territories : containing a Geographical and Statistical description of the States of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Ohio :—the Territories of Ala- 
hama, Missouri, Illinois, and Michigan ; and the Western parts of Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and New-York. With « complete List of the Koad and River Routes, 
west of the Alleghany Mountains, and the connecting Roads from New-York, Phi- 
ladelphia, and Washington City, to New-Orleans, St. Louis, and Pittsburg. The 
whole comprising a more comprehensive Account of the Soil, Productions, Climate, 
and present state of Improvement of the Regions described, than any Work hitherto 
published. Accompanied by a Mup of the United Stotes, including Louisiana, pro- 

ected and engraved expressly for this work. By Wittiam Danny, Member of the 
New-York Historical Society, and Author of a Map and Statistical Account of the 
State of Louisiana and the adjacent Regions. 


‘HE constant and increasing emigra- antic States, to the States west of the Al- 
tion from Europe, and from the At- leghanies, cannot fail to render this work 
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useful and interesting to that class of emi- 
grants who are able and willing to seek for 
information in books. In the compilation 
of his book, the author has resorted to 
the most valuable topographical publica- 
tions, as well as made use of his own per- 
sonal knowledge ; he does not always, 
however, exercise the best judgment in 
the selection of matter, nor does he al- 
ip discriminate between important 
and irrelevant remarks ; and there is an 
unskilfulness in the arrangement of his 
materials, which must somewhat dimi- 
nish the value of the “Guide,” as a book 
of reference, The style of this book is 
not well chosen ; itis too ambitious to 
suit the purpose of the work, the highest 
excellence of which it admits, being the 
simple and explicit communication of 
facts. The author, also, has made a con- 
siderably free use of his prior work on 
Louisiana, and though this may have 
been in some measure necessary, in order 
to the completeness of the work before 
us, yet it has somewhat diminished the 


Original Communications. 


of « 
value of both. There are some 
omitted also, which “would have formed the 
a valuable addition to the stock of jp. will 
formation which the “Guide” already? 
furnishes : such as prices of lands, of Ja. 
bour, of travelling, ofliving, Ne, A compa. 
rative estimate of the profits of the vari. phe 
ous kinds of culture in the Western ang 
Southwestern States would have bee) 
interesting and useful. Though T! 
Darby has said a good deal on the suhfmwor 
ject of the vine and the olive, he ha 
omitted to compute the cost of land sie" 
jected to their culture, as consisting ng _ 
only of the purehase money, but also off) ¢: 
interest and labour for the number off qh 
years during which no benefit is reapedli&n its 
Nevertheless, we mention these thingdifhad | 
as blemishes that pertain to the skill ojjjwas | 
Mr. Darby as an author, rather than qe ¢ 
his usefulness as a guide ; and we do norm 
doubt that the emigrant, whom it moi"! 
concerns, will find it a valuable conti vane 
bution to his means of information. 
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Ant. 11. Florula Ludoviciana ; ora Flora of the State of Louisiana, 


revised, and improved, from the French of 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, of the Literary and Philos 
phical Society of New-York, of the Royal Institute of Naples, §c. §c. New-Yor 


pp. 178. 


», Wiley and Co. 12 mo. 
Rh R. ROBIN, who was an intelligent 
AVE observer and diligent collector, 
though not a professed botanist, published 
his Travels in Louisiana, at Paris, in 
1807, Atthe end of his third and last 
volume, he bas given deseriptions of the 
Yants of Louisiana, as far as known to 
ae. classed after the method of Jussieu, 
In this Flore Louisianaise, as Mr. Robin 
termed it, Mr. Rafinesque observed, 
among many errors, much that was new 
and valuable. He therefore thought it 
worth while, relying on the deseriptions 
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C. C. Robin, by C. S. Rafinesque, 


given, which, of knewn plants, are ull 
formly accurate, to class and name th 
new genera and species correctly, afte 
the manner which the author had & 
tempted to pursue, Of the qualification 
of Mr. Rafinesque for the task there ¢ 
be no question ; and he appears to ha 
been well rewarded for his labour, — Th 
extent of the pretensions of the work, 
limited by the motto which the edit 
has adopted in his title-page— Quand | 
matériaux sont imparfaits, Cedifice 
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Ant. 12. ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Experiments made by the -Issay-Master of the 
King of the Neiterlunds, at the mint of 
Utrecht, on the netive copper existing in 
huge blocks on the South side of Lake Supe- 
rier, in a letter from his Evcellency Wil- 
tiem Eustis. Minister Pleiipotentiary and 
Envoy Extraordinary froin lie Cited States, 
&c. lo the Hon, L. Mitchiil, daied 
Hague, Oct. 12, 13t7. 

Dear Sin, 

Pris LIVING by the public newspapers, 

that mv friend Dr. Le Baron had pre- 


bpper, 
lleney 
cup 
at it di 
sented youa piece of copper, I inclose sive, 
the analysis of a piece, which he gave me, 
the mint of Utreciit, a portion of which, in 
crude state, [ presented to the Minister 
Foreign Affairs to be deposited in the U 
versity of Leyden. My object in procur 
an assay ina foreign country, was first to! 
to the diffusion of information respecting! 
country, and secondly, that it might be c 
pared with experiments made in the Uni 
States. I had hoped to return this autu! 


and to have taken it with me, but the ¢ 
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ARCHER ¢ our commercial relations with this coun- 
try has necessarily deferred that hope until 


the spring. If Dr. Le Baron is near you, I 
will thank you to present me to him ; with 


hings 
rme 


= 


of in. great respect and esteem, 
ready Iam, dear Sir, 
of la. Your obedient servant, 
ymMpa: W. EUSTIS. 
vari- The Hon. Samuel L. Mitchill. 
rand New-York. 
been 
. MME The report from the mint, is in these 
e sulpewords 
ve hes From every appearance the piece of cop- 
dd sah a? seems tu huve been taken from a mass 


hat has undergone fusion. The melting was, 
however, not an operation of art, but a natu- 
al effect caused by a volcanic eruption. 

The stream of lava probably carried along 


1g Mm 
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expedgn its course the aforesaid body of copper that 
thingdtad formed intofone collection, as fast as it 
kill o™gvas heated enough to run, from all parts of 
han qe mine. The united mass was probably 


borne, in this manner, to the place where it 
ow rests in the soil. 

The crystallized form, observable every 
rkere on the original surface of the metal 


do nit 
t Moy 
conti 


le hat has been left untouched or undisturbed, 
eads me to presume that the fusion it has 
ustained was by a process of nature ; since 
his crystallized surface can only be suppos- 
rd to have been produced by a slow and 
nslatedge’2dual cooling, whereby the copper assum- 
Membagd regular figures as its heat passed into 
Hilosompiter substances and the metal itself lay ex- 


posed to the air. 

As to the properties of the copper itself, it 

ay be observed that its colour is a clear 

Jped ; that it is peculiarly qualified for rolling 

re UN'ad forging ; and that its excellence is indi- 

me tiated by its resemblance to the copper usu- 
yy all ly employed by the Eneutsu for plating. 

had The dealers in copper call this sort Peru- 
ian copper to distinguish it from that of 
ere agpeeden, which is much less malleable. The 
to ha ecimen, under consideration, is incompara- 

Bly better than Swedish copper, as wel! on 

count of its brilliant colour, as for the fine- 

ess of its pores, and its extreme ductility. 

Notwithstanding, before it is used in manu- 

ctures, or for the coining of money, it 

ught to be melted anew, for the purpose of 
urifying iffrom such earthy particles which 
may contain. 

The examination of the North-American 
ppper, in the sample received from his ex- 
llency the minister, by the operations ef 
e cupel and the test by fire, has proved 
at it does not contain the smallest particle 

lose SH silver, gold, or any other metal. 

ve me, 

ich, ie are indebted to a correspondent for the 


— following sketch of the professional life of 
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singer, whose grace and science have ren- 
dered him so deservedly a favourite in this 
country. A considerable part of it is co- 
pied from a London periodical publication. 


Mr. Thomas Philipps is a native of Lon- 


Mr. Philipps, the comedian and opera-_ 
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don, and the only son of Isaac Philipps, Esq. 
a gentleman of good family in Monmouth- 
shire, who was, in the early part of his life, 
in the army, and afterwards held the situa- 
tion in the revenue, of Surveyor of Land- 
Carriage Officers. He had intended his son 
for the army, and to use, for his promotion 
in it, the interest of the late Duke of Beaws 
fort, Mr. Philipps’ avowed friend and pad 
tron; however, he died before his wish could 
be effected, and at the time his son was at 
the age of aboutten years. Mr. T. Philipps 
was then educated, at his mother’s desire, for 
the law ; but having early evinced a strong 
propensity for music, he was instructed in 
that science as an accomplishment. 

At the age of seventeen his partiality for 
the stage became evident ; but it met the dis- 
couragement of his friends, who, however, 
alter opposing his inclination about two 
years, allowed him to make the attempt, in 
hopes of his failure, and that he would then 
apply himself to study for the profession of 
the law. ‘The event proved contrary to their 
expectations. On the 10th of May, 1796, he 
made his debut at the Theatre Royal, Co- 
vent-Garden, in Philippe in © The Castle of 
Andalusia,” for Mrs. Mountain’s benefit. His 
reception was so brilliant and flattering, that 
it formed his determination of embracing the 
life of a public singer and professor of music. 
Iie no longer met the opposition of his 
friends on the subject. Although at this time 
possessed of much musical knowledge, and 
labouring to improve himself in that science, 
be wanted information in stage manner, and 
the various requisites which only practice on 
the stage can give, and which are, with a 
London audience, indispensable for a per- 
former in the higher cast of characters. Ac- 
cordingly, after performing a few nights, at 
different periods subsequent to the above 
mentioned, at the Hay-market and at Covent- 
Garden, Mr. Philipps engaged as principal 
singer at the Theatre Royal, Norwich ; which 
he soon after exchanged for a similar situa- 
tion at Bath; in both which cities he be- 
came so great a favourite, and made such 
progress in his profession, that he was offered, 
and accepted, an engagement at the Theatre 
Royal, Crow-street, Dublin, in 1801, The 
taste and liberality of that city declared in 
Mr. Philipps’ favour, and decided his success 
in his favourite pursuit. The prepriety and 
correctness of his conduct introduced him 
into the first elass of society, and, united 
with his professional talents, occasioned his 
being appointed singing-master in some of 
the best families. Hie continued at the head 
of the opera department in Dublin, increas- 
ing in reputation and emoluments during 
eight years, until the period of Mr. Arnold’s 
commicncing his English Opera, when (hav- 
ing formerly known Mr. Philipps, a pupil of 
his father) he proposed an engagement to 
him, which was accepted, and Mr. Philipps 
again appeared before the London audience, 
in Young Heeriweli, in Mr. Arnold’s opera, 
“Up all Night.” 

Mr. Philipps’ success inthe summer at the 
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Lyceum produced so advantageous an offer 
from the Managers of the Drury-Lane Com- 
pany, that he relinquished his intention of 
returning the following winter to Dublin, and 
became attached to the above-mentioned es- 
tablishment, in which his success was 
confirmed, and he nightly rose in public 
favour. His most successful characters have 
been Carlos in The Duenna, and Orlando in 
Phe Cubinet; the latter of which having 
been composed by Mr. Braham, expressly 
for his own powers, Mr Philipps undertook 
very reluctantly. Mr. Braham has, much to 
his credit, on every occasion, forwarded 
Philipps’ professional advancement with his 
warmest encomiums. 

Mr. Philipps’ masters were, Mr. Spofforth 
(from whose instructions he acknowledges to 
have gained much advantage) and Dr. Ar- 
nold; while at Bath he had lessons from 
Rauzzini ; and in London, at different peri- 
ods, from Signor Viganoni, Mr. F. Bianchi, 
and Mr. Kelly. During his residence in Ire- 
land, his intimacy with Sir J. A. Stevenson, 
and Mr. 'T.. Cooke, was a source of improve- 
ment and advantage to him. He has composed 
several ballads with much success, and will 
no doubt continue to rise in inprovement as 
well as public favour. As an actor, Mr. Phi- 
lipps has the advantage over almost every 
other singer on our stage. 

During the Drury-Lane company’s per- 
forming at the Lyceum, and for three years 
after the rebuilding and opening of the new 
Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane, Mr. Philipps re- 
mained attached to that establishment as first 
tenor singer, with full estimation and favour 
of the public ; but at the expiration of his ar- 
ticles, displeased with the Drury-Lane con- 
‘cern under the mismanagement of a commit- 
tee of lords and gentlemen, whicd had re- 
duced its reputation and finances to a very 
low ebb, Mr. Philipps returned to his friends 
in Dublin, (to which place he had now an 
additional attachment, by having recently 
married a lady ofthat city,) and received the 
most enthusiastic welcome and reception 
from his friends and the Irish public. He 
played with the /ongest and most undiminished 
attraction ever known in the Dublin Theatre, 
through the whole of that season, 1816, and 
the latter part of the next. Some difference 
having arisen between him and the proprie- 
tor of Crow-street at the commencement 
of the season of 1817, respecting terms, 
which was only in part reconciled by the 
voice of the public, and the necessities of the 
theatre demanding Mr. Philipps’ re-appear- 
ance, influenced by the sa: spirit of inde- 
pendence he had before displayed in Lon- 
don, and in consequence of a correspond- 
ence with his friend, the late Mr. Holman, 
Mr. Philipps determined on visiting the 
United States of America. Learning the 
death of that gentleman on his arrival at 
New-York, and dispirited at the melancholy 
event, he prepared to return to Europe by 
the vessel which brought him out, when 
Mr. Incledon, who was performing at New- 
York at the time, proposed to the pro- 
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prieters of that Theatre, the shortening ¢ 
his engagement for the purpose of Mr. Phijj. 
ipps’ being heard and seen by the public of 
that city previous to his return. A propngj. 
tion to that effect was made to Mr. Philips 
and he appeared before an American ay. 
dience, on Monday, Nov. 3d, 1817,in Beling 
in The Devil’s Bridge. 

His reception was one of the most brillian; 
ever known in America, and his attractioy 
continued to increase to the end of his  firg 
engagement ; which was so productive to 
himself and the managers, as to occasion 4 
renewal for seven nights more, and which 
proved equally successful. In the interne. 
diate time Mr. Philipps received offers of en. 
gagements from all the managers of the dif. 
ferent theatres in the United States; and 
probably gratified at his reception, and night. 
ly increasing popularity, deferred his inten. 
tion of returning to Europe until the follow. 
ing summer, and concluded an engagement 
with the Philadelphia managers: in which city 
he appeared on the 5th January, 1818, in the 
same character which he had chosen for bis 
debut at New-York. 

In Philadelphia the same reception and ef. 
fect attended his performance, and he en- 
tered into a renewal of his engagement, as 
he had done in the former city, and with the 
same continuance of public favour. ‘The 
boxes were crowded with beauty and fashion 
on his nights of performing, and he was in 
“Paget invited into the first society, to which 
tis manners as a_ gentleman and scholar 
rendered him as high an acquisition, as his 
talents in public proved to the Theatre. As 
an actor, he siands without competitor 
among the singers of the English stage ; and 
his vocal talents have every mark of the 
highest science and cultivation. His singing 
is of the Italian school, to which he adds the 
most distinct articulation and perfect Englis 
enunciation. 

The modern English singers, though they 
have made great progress in the seience o! 
music as compared with those of the last 
century, have lost much of that simplicity 
and natural expression which the best of the 
latter exhibited. Mr. Philipps’ delivery 
the simple ballad, is allowed to be the mos! 
perfect of any singers of the present day 
However, he too frequently sacrifices to 4 
felse taste, which obtains on both sides the 
Atlantic, (but not so fully here as in Ep- 
gland,) and embellishes too frequentiy aud 
too highiy. Jn defence it may be urged thet 
the performer must please the public, and 
that the public are too frequently led awa) 
by glare and tinsel from the path of true taste 
and nature. The professors of high clas 
and favouritism have, however, the power by 
degrees to recall them to the relish of thei 
melody and simple poetry ; as the airs 
Eveleen’s Bower and Love's young dream frow 
the lips of Mr. Philipps sufficiently prove; 
which have, we are informed, procured fot 
him the most enthusiastic approbation frost 
every audience, American and European, lit 
has appeared before. Mir. Philipps, we ul 
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derstand, terminates his visit to the United 
States in the ensuing summer. 


To the Editors of the American Monthly 
Magazine, 
GENTLEMEN, 

‘The publication of the following facts, rela- 
tive to the congelation of water, may lead 
the attention of the curious to a subject 
which has not, it is believed, been suflicient- 
ly investigated. 

Having heard the formation of that species 
of ice, commonly called anchor-ice, ac- 
counted for on principles, which appeared 
to me unsatisfactory, | was induced to ob- 
serve more particularly the phenomena it 
exhibited. This ice, which is of a spungy 
nature, somewhat resembling snow in water, 
is formed upon the bottom of rivers, most 
abundantly in shallow gravelly rapids. It 
collects here in such quantities that, on ris- 
ing, considerable gravel frequently adheres 
to it. I took from it, while floating upon the 
surface, a stone about the size of a hen’s 
egg. I had been informed that it collected 
gly in such rapids. But on examining a 
miil-pond principally of a muddy bottom, 
where the current was scarcely perceptible, 
I found it collected on roots, sticks, and on 
some spots of fine gravel, where the water 
was ten feet deep. Upon the mud of the 
same depth, or indeed of any depth, I found 
none. 

I should be highly gratified if some of 
your correspondents would account for these 
phenomena consonantly with the received 
theory of congelation of water. 

T, 


The following narrative was written by Mau- 
rice Margarott, the unfortunate exile to Bo- 
tany Bay, who was sentenced to four- 
teen years banishment for sedition. For 
the possession of the original manuscript 
Wwe are indebted to his friend George 
Houston, Esq. now in this city. 


WISTORY OF M. M's CAT. 


Fidelity is generally supposed the quality 
of dogs; whereas treachery is as universally 
supposed to predominate among cats. The 
following short sketch will prove that it may 
happen otherwise. 

M. M. at his departure from England for 
Scotland, in the latter end of the year 93, had 
afavourite dog which he left behind him. At 
his return to London, a prisoner, in the com- 
mencement of 94, his wife brought this fa- 
Vourite dog to Newgate, on a visit to his mas- 
ter. The dog, on his entrance, went up to 
him with much apparent joy ; but after a very 
few caresses suddenly turned tail and nev- 
er more noticed him. Far ditferent from this 
Was the behaviour of the animal whose his- 
tory we have undertaken to write. 

This animal, brought by a passenger, quite 
a kitten, on board the Surprise Transport, 
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where Mr. and Mrs. M. were, destined for B. 
B. attached herseif to them during the voy- 
age so much, that when on arriving at the 
destined port, her master claiming her, and 
having taken her to his abode, she made ber 
escape and returned to those to whom she had 
attached berself. ‘This was repeated several 
times, until being with kitten, she brought 
forth her young. This was thought a very 
fit opportunity of keeping her. The kittens 
were therefore sent home, and of course the 
cat followed; but watching her opportunity, 
she brought them back one by one. Her 
owner then gave her up, and in return had 
one of the kittens. 

Proceeding in attachment, this cat ina 
mauner forsook her ferocious habits, and as- 
sumed others more foreign to her species. 

While she remained a good mouser, she 
became perfectly harmless 10 poultry and 
even small birds; and such of these as fre- 
quented our premises soon became 80 con- 
vinced of her peaceful disposition, that her 
appearance never created any alarm among 
them ; while as it sometimes happens in hot 
countries that a hen or a duck shall quit their 
nest before all the eggs have arrived at hatch- 
ing maturely, if then she happened to have 
kittens nothing more was necessary than to 
take the eggs from the nest, and put them un- 
der her among her kittens ; she used to keep 
them warm and hatch the young, and to a 
stranyer it was a curious sight to behold three. 
or four ducks’ or chickens’ heads peeping out 
among so many kittens; and when the cal- 
low brood had gathered a little strength, they 
would run over her back, her head, &c. and 
when feeling fear or cold, would run back 
and take shelter under her belly among the 
kittens. 

Propelled by instinct, more unerring than 
reason, she educated her young witha cae 
that some human beings fail in displaying 
in similar cases. With infinite trouble and 
unspeakable solicitude did she instruct them 
to catch, to play with, and to eat such ani- 
mals and insects as providence had destined 
the feline race to hunt and destrey. In that 
new colony, during her 16 years stay, she 
furnished nearly all the colonists with mou- 
sers, alldiligeut in their vocation, sober livers, 
and excepting one solitary Enropean vice, 
to which some had a propensity, (thieving) 
of general good character. 

Again, to notice the power of instinct, 
whenever any ailment afllicted her master or 
mistress, whenever auy new misfortune or 
act of oppression depressed their spirits, this 
cat, in unison with them, was downcast and 
pensive ; but when tears gushed from her 
mistress’ eyes, ora sigh escaped her bosom, 
then her feline lamentations knew no bounds. 

Too old and too faithful to be left behind, 
she was again embarked on board the Simon 
Cock Bark, Robt. Penson, master, on the 
15th day of April, 1810. Three months was 
she tossed on the rough waves of the South- 
ern Ocean, until the vessel made the port of 
Rio De Janeiro, where she found, after e3- 
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actly 16 years absence, several of her old 
friends, visiters an? xumirers yet alive, by all 
of whom she was welcomed and visited from 


varied motives of love or curiosity. 


Taking her departure from Rio De Janei- 
ro, she at last reached, amid various perils, 
the British shore, and landed at_ Liverpool, 
whence, on her mistress’ lap, she journeyed 
by short stages to Lon on, where becoming 
an object of curiosity, her visiters were nu- 
merous, and at the door of the house where 
she resided, a royal carriage has been seen 
To the eye and tongue of curiosity 
the owners were nothing, but the cat every 
Having lived thus about two years, 
she pined in the absence of her master, and 
at his return from an inland journey, she 
looked up, recognized him, held out her paw 
and died, on the 13th October, 1812, aged 


to stop. 


thing. 


18 years, 10 months and 7 days. 
Near this spot, 
are deposited the remains of 
a loving mother, 
| a kind nurse, 
and an affectionate and dutiful servant, 
who, 
not guilty of crime, or even accused of any, 
was for many years banished from 
HER NATIVE COUNTRY, 
and unconscious whither travelling, 
circumnavigated the globe. 
No wealth did she inherit or acquire, yet 
lived and died 
FREE FROM DEBT. 
Always clean and neat in her attire, during a 
long life, 
her fashion she altered not. 
Unpractised in — and a pattern to the 
EX, 
she was without vice. 
Yet mistake not, gentle reader—this inserip- 
tion is not meant for a Woman, 
BUT A CAT; 
Who departed this life on a Friday, the 13th 
of October, 1812, 
aged 
eighteen years ten months and seven days. 
ALAS, POOR PuUss! 
Economical history of the Fishes sold in the 
markets of the City of New-York. By Dr. 
Samuel Akerly. 
For Fesrvary, 1818. 
1, ApopaL Fisnes. 
Anguilla vulgaris, Mitchill. Common eel. 
Anguilla oceanica, Do. Sea eel. 
2. JuGutar Fisues. 
Gadus Morhua, Lin. Mit Cuv. Common cod. 
Gadus eglefinus, Mit. The Haddock. 
Gadus tomcodus, Mit. Tom cod or frost-fish. 
3. THoracic Fisues, : 
Eabrus tautoga. Mit. New-York black-fish. 
Tautog. 
Eabrus auritus. Mit. Pond-fish. 
Bodianus flavescens, Mit. Yellow perch. 
Scomber vernalis, Mit. Spring-mackerel. 
Pleuronectes Plances, Mit. New-York fiat-fish. 
4. ABDOMINAL Fisnes. 
Salmo salar, Lin. Mit. Common Salmon. 
Clupea Mit. Donovan. Vew- York Shad. 
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Cyprinus teres, Mit. Sucker. 
Esox pisculentus, Mit. White bellied killifish, 
APPENDIX. 

Mya arenaria, Pen. Soft shell clam. 

Venus Mercenaria, Lin. Pennant. Hard shel 

clam. 

Ostrea edulis, Pen, Edible oyster. 

Crabs, &§c. 

1. Apopat Fisnes. 

Common Eel.—The common eel continued 
to be sold at the same price, and in the same 
manner, during February, as in the preced. 
ing month. 

Sea Eel —A larve sea eel was brought to 
market and thence sent to Dr. Mitchill, who, 
upon examining it, found some specific 
marks of difference between it and our com. 
mon or river eel, and he accordingly named 
it the Anguilla oceanica. It never frequents 
our rivers or bays, but keeps on the borders 
of the ocean, and is occasionally taken on 
the fishing banks, where cod, black-fish, and 
sea-bass feed. ‘The individual sent to Dr, 
Mitchill weighed over nine pounds, and was 
good eating. 

2, 

Common Cod, and Haddock.—The common 
cod continued to be plentifully and readily 
sold in February, at four cents per pound 
from the pickle; sounds and tongues at eight 
cents ; fresh and dried coc at five cents. The 
fresh cod, however, were very thin and poor, 
and no better than meagre shad, 

Tom-cods.—These excellent tittle pan-fish 
continued to be sold in small bunches from 
nine to twelve cents. Many of them, how- 
ever, were so small (being no larger than 
the finger) that it appeared to me improper 
that they should be taken or exposed for 
sale, and that some legal provision might be 
made to protect them till larger grown. 

3. THoracic Fisnes. 

Blaek-fish, or Tautog.—Black-fish continu- 
ed to be exposed for sale in this month, at 
eight cents per pound. ‘he weather having 
been uniformly cold, these fish were imme- 
diately frozen when taken from the cars, 
The membrane which covers the vent in the 
winter months was very evident on inspec- 
tion. 

Pond-fish—A few individuals of this beau- 
tiful fish were exposed in bunches together 
with the yellow perch brought from New- 
Jersey. ‘This pond-fish is the Labrus auritus 
of Dr. Mitchill, and the fish taken in the 
same waters, and called by him the Labrus 
appendix, has been considered only as 4 
variety of the first. My brother brought spe- 
cimens of both from Ulster County last sum- 
mer, and from the drawings which I made, 
it is very evident they are different species. 
To make this clear and satisfactory we shall 
give a delineation of both in a future num: 
ber. 

Striped-bass, or Rock-fish—This excellent 
fish continued to be offered for sale in con- 
siderable quantity during the whole month, 
notwithstanding the cold weather and the 
ice obstructing our bays and rivers. The 
price continued as in January. The fish 
were frozen stiff, and in this state they have 
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been sent with black-fish to Albany and 
other places in the interior of the country. 

Yeliow Perch—The Bodianus flavescens or 
yellow perch were, as last moni, olfered in 
bunches, but not in great plenty, and having 
some of the pond-tishor Labrus auritus united 
with them. 

spring Mackerel—This fish continued to 
be sold in a pickled state from the stalls as in 
Jauuary. tis also sold by the grocers as 
well as shad ond other pickled fish. . 

New- York flat-jish.—¥ lat-fish continued to 
be brought to market this month, though not 
in great plenty, nor in much demand. 

Salmon.—Pickled Salmon at twelve cents 
per pound continued on the stalls as hereto- 
fore. | have seen no fresh salon this winter, 
though sometimes brought in ice from the 
northern lakes and rivers, where they are ta- 
ken under the ice with spears. 

Shad.—Shad has not yet appeared, and in- 
deed itis too early by several weeks for his an- 
nual visit. Pickled shad is sold by retail by most 
of the grocers in the city, and is not offered 
on the fish stalls of the markets. ‘This fish is 
introduced at present for the purpose of oFer- 
ing areport on the subject of the shad fishery 
as made to the corporation of the city during 
the present month; and as the subject will 
soon engage the attention of the legislature, 
it is thought to be a proper time to give it 
currency. 

The inhabitants of Kings County, (though 
not within the jurisdiction of the Corporation,) 
applied by memorial to the Common Coun- 
cil, to sanction and second their petition to 
the Leyislature, that the law “ To protect 
the fishing in Hudson's River, and to pre- 
vent obstructions in the navigation thereof,” 
should not be repealed. It appeared that a 
petition was about to be presented to the Le- 

gislature of New-York, praying that the 
above-mentioned law might be repealed. 
The owners of the upland and the fishery, 
along the shores of the same would be ma- 
ferially alfected by such ‘epeal, and their 
petition stated various points tu which their 
rights would be invaded ; but the only poiit 
in which the corporation could interpuse 
their opinion, was in the edect that certain 
measures would have, injurious to the fu- 
ture and steady supply of shad to our mar- 
kets, wherefore the committee to whom the 
subject was referred only sanctioned their 
memorial, as it related to the supply of the 
fish markets. 

There are three methods of fishing for 
shad in the river and bays about New-York. 
The first is by the use of nets drawn along the 
shore. The second by hoop nets carried 
some distance into the river ; and the third, 
by gill nets set in all parts of the river. The 
latter method is the one complained of, and 
the most objectionable. The two first drive 
the fish from the shores into deeper water, 
and the gill nets harrass and obs ruct their 
pee there. These are set perpendicular- 
® in the river, and attached to upright poles 

riven into the mud in 20, 30, and more feet 
water. These poles offer obstructions to 
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navigation, annoy the shad, and divert them 
from their usual course, and tend to break 
up the fishery, as is more particularly stated 
in the following report. 

“ The committee to whom was referred the 
petition of sundry tuhabitants of Kings Coun 
ty, relating to obstructions in the Hudson 
river, and the injury thereby resuitin. to the 
shad-fishery, have had the same under cone 
sideration, and are of opinion, that the ob- 
structions by poles and gill neis are very in- 
jurious to the shad-fishery, and should not be 
allowed—independent of the obstructions to 
navization. 

“ Your committee are also of opinion that 
the shad-fishery is of considerable impor- 
tance to the city of New-York, as in the 
months of April and May, when shad are in 
plenty, butcher’s meat and other provisions 
are cheap, and that in order to preserve the 
annual supply of shad, no obstractions 
siould be permitted in the river that would 
tend to prevent the return of those fish to 
their usual haunts. It is well known that 
shad are migratory fish, and that they visit 
annually the saine rivers to cast their spawn, 
and to return with their young to the depths 
of the ocean or other places of retreat and 
safetv. The numbers that frequent our bay 
and the Hudson river are already much less 
than in former years, and it is feared that 
if additional obstructions are suffered to be 
placed in the river, the run of shad in a few 
years will be entirely destroyed. Where- 
fore the committee concurin the opinion with 
the inhabitants of Kings County that the law 
“ To protect the fishing in Hudsons river, 
and to prevent obstructions in the navigation 
thereot” should not be repealed. 

Which is respectiuily subinitted. 
REUBEN AKERLY. 


Signed REUBEN MUNSON. 


JVew- York Sucker.—This fish is a species of 
carp, and called by Dr. Mitchill, Cyprinus 
feres. It is sometimes, during the winter 
mont), sbrought to our markets from the 
Croton river and other small streams of this 
state. It is taken by cutting holes in the ice, 
It isa moderately good fish in the winter, 
but in warm weather the flesh is poor and 
flabby, and then seldom exposed for sale. 
Our markets have a supply of fish so much 
better, that the sucker is not in much de- 
mand. Its ordinary size is from 12 to 1¢ 
inches long. 

Killifish.—The killifish frequent the shal- 
lows of the bays and the small streams of 
salt water, following the recess of the tides 
and advancing with the flood. There are 
several species of them, and they aiford sport 
to children during the summer months, and 
they fish for them with worms on a pin 
hook. {!n the winter they do not bite, but 
collect in great numbers and reside in the 
deep holes of creeks and bays. At such 
times they are taken by sweeping their 
haunts with a small scap-net, aud though they 
are not larger than the finger, they are 
brought to market for sale, and are esteemed 
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an execllent little pan fish. They are sold 
tor twelve cents a quart. They are put into 
blood-warm water, which causes them to 
vomit the contents of their stomachs, and 
thus they ave prepared for cooking. The 
white-bellied killifish is the one under con- 


sideration, and is the Hsox pisculentus of 


Mitchill’s memoir. Killifish is a provincial 
word for all small fish in New-York, and ap- 
= to be derived from the Duteh word 
ill, applied to all small streams by the origi- 
nal settlers of New-York. 
APPENDIX. 
Soft-shell clams.—These continue to be 


same 3 and good, from 37 to 60 cents per 


undred opened and cleaned. 

Hard shell clams.—Few or none of these 
appeared in market in February. They are 
not so good at this season as the other clams. 

Oysters. Oysters from the New-York 
banks, Long-Island, and Virginia, in great 
plenty in market, at oyster stands, and in 
our public houses, where they are eaten, 
roasted, fried, stewed, Xe. They vary in 
price, aecording to size and quality, from 50 
cents to five dollars per hundred. 

@rabs—Crabs continued to be exposed as 
in January, at 25 cents per dozen. 

As raking for crabs in the winter uncovers 
and exposes many which are not taken, as 
fom their torpid state they are unable to re- 
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gain their hiding places, all those that are 
so uncovered are inevitably left to perish, 
and the breed of crabs, is thus, by repitition 
of these means, in danger of extermination, 
Wherefore a very long list of petitioners was 
presented to the corporation, praying that 
crabs might not be exposed for sale in’ the 
winter. This petition being referred to the 
market committee, they reported in favour 
of the prayer of the petition, and the follow. 
ing law was accordingly presented, approy- 
ed, and passed. 

J) law lo regulate the sale of erabs, passed 
16th February, 

BE it ordained by the Mayor, Aldermen 
and Commonalty of the city of New-York, 
in common council convened, That if any 
person or persons shill sell, offer or expose 
for sale, in any of the public markets of this 
city or inany street contiguous thereto, any 
of that species of shell-fish commonly called 
crabs, between the 15th day of December 
and the first day of March, in any year, every 
such person shall forfeit and pay for each 
and every oifence the sum of 10 dollars— 
Provided that this ordinance shall not go in- 
to effect until the 15th day of December 
next. 

By the Common Council. 
J. MORTON, Clerk. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
IEUTENANT-Colonel Johnson is 

4 preparing for publication a Narra- 
tive of an Overland Journey from India, 
performed in t.e course of the present 
year, through the principal cities of Per- 
sia, part of Armenia, Georgia, over the 
Caueasus into Russia, through the terri- 
tory inhabited by the Cossacks of the 
Don, to Warsaw, and thence through 
Berlin to Hamburg. The work will be 
accompanied with engravings illustrative 
of the more remarkable antiquities in 
those countries, the costume of the inha- 
bitants, and other interesting subjects, 
trom drawings exeeuted in the course of 
the journey. 

Early in December will be published, 
in one large volume, I2mo. the Juvenile 
Botanist’s| Companion, or Complete 
Guide to the Vegetable Kingdom, by 
Robert Thornton, M. D. 

Speedily will be published in one vo- 
lume 8vo. Rome, Naples and Florence 
in 1817, consisting of sketches of the pre- 
sent state of society and manners, the 
urts, literature, &c. of those cities, with 
numerous anecdotes and conversations of 
distinguished writers, English and fo- 
reign. 


A Narrative of Discoveries in Africa, 
by Mr. Buekhardt, who has been for 
some years travelling in the countries, 
south of Egypt, in the disguise of an 
Arab, under the auspices of the African 
Association, is in the press. He is still 
prosecuting his discoveries, and is said 
to entertain sanguine hopes of being able 
to penetrate to from the 
east, and proceed from t fLiteity to the 
western coast. 

The Rev. Mr. Maturin, author of the 
tragedy of Bertram, is printing a tale, 
3 volumes. 

FRANCE. 

Mr. Teissier has lately been engaged 
in researches on the period of gestation 
of the females of several domestic ani- 
mals, The following is a summary of 
the results :— | 

Out of 375 cows, 21 calved between 
the 240th and 270th day: mean term 
25903—544 between the 270th and 299th : 
mean term 282—10 between the 299th 
and 32Ist: mean term 303. "Thus, be- 
tween the shortest and the longest ges- 
tation, there is a difference of 81 days, 
that is, more than one-fourth of the mean 
duration. 

@ut of 277 mares, 23 foaled between 
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jhe $22d and 330th day: mean term 826 
297 between the 330th and 399th: 
mean term 5444—28 between the 361st 
and 419th : mean term 390. Between 
the shortest and longest gestation there 
was an interval of 97 days; as before, 
more than one-fourth of the mean dura- 
ion. 

Observations were made on two she 
asses Only : one foaled on the 580th and 
the other on the 39tst day. 

Out of 912 ewes, 140 lambed between 
the 146th and 150th day: mean term 
145—676 between the 150th and 154th: 
mean term 152—96 between the 154th 
and 161st: mean term 15974. Here the 
extreme interval is only 15 days, to a 
mean duration of 192—that is only one- 
renth. 

The mean term of seven female buffa- 
loes Was 308 days, and the extreme dil- 
ference 27 days. 

The extreme gestations of 25 sows 
were 109 and 143 days. 

The extreme terms of gestation of 172 
rabbits were 27 and 35 day s: difference 8. 

In the duration of the ineubatien of do- 
mestic fowls, differences of from 5 to 16 
days were observed. These cannot be 
ascribed to accidental difference of tem- 
perature 5 for, according to ihe observa- 
tions of Mr. Geoftroi de St. Pilaire, the 
same differences are found ia the duration 
of the developement of the chickens 
hitched by the Egyptians in ovens, 

From the whole of his observations 
M. Teissier infers, that the period of ges- 
tation is extre mely variable in every spe- 
cies, Its prolongation 1 does not seem to 
depend either upon the age or more or 
less robust a of the female, or 
upon the dict, the breed, the season, or 
the bulk of the fetus, and still less upon 
the phases of the moon. 

Ata late meeting of the Royal Acade- 
my of Sciences, M. Moreau de Jonnes 
communicated some particulars respect- 
ing the great viper of Martinique in ad- 
dition to those given in one of our late 
uunbers. It is a facet that this serpent 
crows to the length of 7 or 8 feet, and to 
« diameter of four or five inches. M. 
Desfourneaux, a planter of Martinigue, 
some months since killed one of these 
reptiles which had attained these dimen- 
sions, and which when erect on its tail 
would have considerably exceeded the 
light ofaman. Upon an examination 
of the membranous sheath with which 
the mouth is laterally furnished, there 
Were found on both sides sixteen chan- 
nelled teeth of different sizes, but only 
Wo of these having reached their full 


growth, served as formidable weapons 
to this enormous reptile. By a singulari- 
ty worthy of remark, the trigonocephalus 
possesses the faculty ‘of living alike in the 
marshes on the same level with the sea, 
and on the tops of mountains among the 
clouds, notwithstanding the difference of 
temperature which is equal to twelve de- 
grees of the centigrade thermometer, 
and which in the torrid zone produces a 
very powerful impression on organized 
bodies. M. Desfourneaux has recently 
found, on ascending the voleanic peaks 
of Carbel, four of these vipers inhabiting 
the lofty forests of those mountains 
1600 yards above the Atlantic. 
An Apothecary of Amiens has just ob- 
tained a new and very lucrative product 
frum potatoes by burning the stalks and 
leaves of the plant, and extracting the 
potash which they contain in abundance. 
Just when the flower begins to go off, 
at which time the stalk is in full vigour, 
the plants are eut with a sharp instra- 
ment about five inches from the ground. 
‘i‘he stumps soon throw out fresh shoots, 
which suffice to bring the roots to maturi- 
ty. The plants after being cut are leit eight 
days in the field to dry. They are then 
burned in the same manner as soda 
manufacturers burn kali, in a hole five 
feet in diameter and two feet deep. The 
ashes are washed, and the ley evaporat- 
ed. By this precess 2500 pounds weight 
of the salt is obtained per acre ; the author 
of it calculates that the potatoes grown 
upon an acre will produce 225 francs, 
over and above the expense of cultiva- 
tion; and that the salt from the same 
eree, deducting the cost of making, will 
be worth.816 francs, making a total of 
1041 francs » upwards of £45 sterling. 
ITALY. 

M. Benvenuti of Florence has invent- 
ed a machine by means of which any 
person, though unacquainted with draw- 
ing, is enabled to copy paintings in oil 
or fresco, and even to irace the contour 
of statues and other round bodies, either 
of the natural size or reduced to one- 
twelfth. This machine, which is far su- 
perior to the pantograph, will be particu- 
larly useful for frescoes ; and it is even 
asserted that in this department it will 
do as much in one day as formerly re- 
quired the labour of a month. 

M. Bettoni, printer of Padua, has cir- 
culated the prospectus of a Collection of 
Lives and Portraits of Illustrious Men, 
in 4to. The list comprehends 79 names 
of distinguished persons of all ages and 
countries, excepting modern Italy. A- 


mong these are Alfred the Great, Bacon, 
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Harvey, Hume, Locke, Marlborough, 
Milton, Newton, Robertson, Shakspeare, 
and Washington. Each life will be print- 
ed in Latin, Italian, English, Frenea, and 
German. 

AUSTRIA. 

The number of German _ periodical 
works published at Vienna is more than 
adozen. ‘Two of them deserve to rank 
among the most celebrated in Germany. 

GERMANY. 

Dr. De Carro, the ardent and suecess- 
ful propagator of vaccination in the Aus- 
trian dominions, is employed in prosecit- 
ing experiments to ascertain the value 
of sulphureotis acid fumigation external- 
ly applied, according to the method of 
Dr. Gales, of Paris, as a remedy in va- 
rious diseases of the skin, joints, glands, 
and lymphatic system. 

Dr. De Carro has obtained apparatuses 
from the French physician; and the Aus- 
trian government, on the report of a 
committee of professienal men, sanctions 
and encourages the undertaking. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

Messrs. Tanner, Vallance, Kearny and 
Co. of Philadelphia, have issned propo- 
sajs for publishing an elegant Atlas, con- 
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taining a map of the world, and maps 9 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and North and 
South America, and of the differey 
States composing the American Union, 
The work will be published by subserip. 
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tion, in five numbers, at six dollars eachfi, th 
number. pla 

Henry Durell of New-York, is publish 
ing, by subseription, a stereotype edition ats 
of Shakspeare, with the annotations iqk 
Johnson, Steevens, in ten | 
lumes, ornamented with plates. sill | 

John Jenkins, Esq. is now circulating, - 
in New-York, his admirable treatise o ne 
the Arr of Warring. The simplicity thr 
and facility of his system of chirographyggd! a! 


give it a preference over every othe 


which we have seen. In facet it super. ty 
sedes the necessity of a writing-masterR Th 
It has also another recommendation Th 
no little weight—it requires no constraint! 
of posture prejudicial to the health of 4 


Kem 
Vith 
ly 


the pupil. We sincerely hope that its in- 
genious author will derive an emolt- 
ment from his labours, commensurate 


with the benefit he has conferred upon ol 
the community. His book should be 


adopted as a manual throughout thelast 
United States. las. 
‘ons 
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ENGLAND. alled Johanna) said they, ‘is gone to 


Johanna Souihcolt’s followers. 

N the 14th of October, in a wood at 

Forest Hill, near Sydenham, the 
fanatical followers of Johanna Southeott 
sacrificed a black pig; each of the wo- 
men present gave the pig nine blows on 
the head with a chopper; after which 
the men beat it with bludeeons till it 
was dead, then hung it up with a chain, 
and burnt it; they then scattered the 
remains over their heads, or trampled 
them under their feet. 

A spectator inquiring the reason of 
this service, was informed, that they had 
copied from the seriptures 1115 verses, 
which proved the truth of their doctrines. 

‘The daughter of Zion,’ (so they 


heaven, till the coming of Shiloh; and 
as types were used under the law 3 
figures of our Saviour, so the burning ol] jit 
this pig signified the binding and burning ing 
of Satan; and, according to the 
cle, (Luke viii.) their prophet had thai P° 
morning ejected the evil spirit from theif, 
hearts, and it had entered into the swine.” 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

New adhesions have increased the 
number of auxiliaries to the America | 
Bible Society to one hundred and thirty: 
two. 

On the 13th of January the Rev. Ne 
thaniel Hewitt was installed Pastor o 
the first church and society of Fairfiell, 
Connecticut. 
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DEATH AND THE DRUNKARD. 


T IS form was fair; his cheek was health, 
_# His word a bond ; his purse was wealth. 
With wheat his fields were covered o’er ; 
Plenty sat smiling at his door. 

His wife the fount of ceaseless joy : 


How Jaugh’d his daughter, play'd his boy : 


His library, though large, was read 
Till half its contents deck’d his head. 
At morn ‘twas health, wealth, pure delight: 
"Twas health, wealth, peace and bliss, at night. 
I wish'd not to disturb his bliss — 
’Tis gone: but all the fault was his. 
The social glass I saw him seize, 
The more with festive wit to please, 
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Maney aily increas'd his love of cheer.— 
4h, little thought he I was near ; 
Maps offFGradual indulgence on him stole : 
‘th and—ffrequent became the midnight bowl. 
in that bowl the HEAD-AcHE plac’d ; 
nion Vhich, with the juice, his lips embrae’d. 
Bsyame next [ mingled with the draught: 


ubscrip. Indignantly he drank and laugh’d. 
rs each, the bowl’s bottom BANKRUPTCY 


plac’d—he drank with tears and glee. 
RemoRSE then did I in it pour: 

He only sought the bowl! the more. 

mingled next joint-tort’ring PAIN: 
Little the less did he refrain. 

The DROPsyY in the cup I mixt: 

ill to his mouth the cup was fixt. 
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, My emissaries thus in vain 
ula ting Jsent, the mad wretch to restrain: 
atlse On), the howl’s bottom then MYSELF 
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threw ; the most abhorrent elf 

) all that mortals hate or dread : 

ad thus in horrid whispers said. 

‘Successless ministers I’ve sent, 

‘Thy hast’ning ruin to prevent : 

‘Their lessons naught—now here am I: 

‘Think not my threat’nings to defy. 

‘Swallow thou this, thy dast ‘twill be; 

‘For with it thou must swallow ME.” 
Haggard his eyes; upright his hair ; 

Remorse his lip; his cheek despair ; 

Vith shaking hands the bowl he grasp’d— 

ly meatless bones his carease clasp’d, 
nd bore it to the church-yard ; where 

Thousands ’ere | would call, repair. 
DEATH speaks—ah, reader, dost thou hear : 

ast thou no lurking cause to fear ? 

las not o’er thee the sparkling bowl 

‘onstant, commanding, siy control ? 

etimes reflect—betimes beware— 

The ruddy, healthful, now, and fair, 

efore slow reason seize the sway, 
eform—postpon’d another day, 

‘00 soon may mix with common clay. 
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ning OM literary friend has furnished us with the follow- 
burning ing translation, into Italian, of Beattie’s Hermit, 
» mirage by Lorenzo Da Ponte, one of the most eminent 
ad Poets now in Italy. 


Vranslation into Italian, of Beattic’s Herinit ; 
nf by Lorenzo Da Ponte. 
the 1. 
nericaf Gia ilsilenzio della notte 
| thirty: Copria’l mondo e gli animali, 

Che dormian in selve e in grotte 
ev. Ne Tn un dolce obblio de’ mali. 
stor ol 2. 
airfield. Non s’udiva che’l torrente 

Che dal monte al pian cadea, 

E le note onde il gemente 

Usignuolo il bosco empiea. 

Allor fu che la campagna 

Del suo cantico notturno 

Fe’ suonar dalla montagna 

L’eremita taciturno. 
it night. on se stesso ei non ha guerra, 


A natura egli ubbidisce : 
D'uom ¢ il cor che in petto serra, 
Ma pensar da seggio ardisce. 
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Perche in preda oh Dio ti dai an 
Alle tenebre ed al duolo ? 
Perché i} cielo empi di lai 
Dolce—querulo usignuolo ? 


Tu ben sai che non é lun 
La gentil madre de’ fiori, 
Pace avrai quand’ ella giunge, 
Avrai gioja, e nuovi amori. | 
7 


Ma se gemi o Filomela, 
Per pieta che il cor ti fiede, \ 
Gemi gemi e ti querela, 

I.’ uom da te lamento chiede. 
8. 

Tu la calma a lui ristora ; } 

Come te la gioja ei perde ; 


Ma la tua rinasce ancora, 
La sua va, né pid rinverde. _ 
Da confine a noi remoto i 
Cintia a languida riluce, ay 


Sparger par nell’ ampio vuoto 
Scarsi rai di fragil luce. 
10. 
Pur la vidi poio pria 
Maestosa in alto alzarst, 
E le stelle, ove apparia, 
Nel fulgor parean celarsi. 
1]. 

Ruota ruota, o beila luna, | 
Compi lieta il corso usato; “f 
Se il tuo volto ora 
‘Toruera nel primo stato; 

12. 

Ma dell’ uom caduca gloria 

Passa, vola, e non riviene, 
Ahi che il misero si gloria 
Di fugace ombra di bene! 

13. 

Notte regna: 4 campi, e a prati 
De’ colori invola il vanto : 
Pianto io spargo, 0 poggi amati, 
Ma per voi non é il mio pianto. 


Per sentier di gigli e rose 
Verra I’ alba, e al suo ritorno. 
Le bellezze al guardo ascose 
Brilleran brillando il giorno. 

15. 

Ne mi lagno allor che il verno 
Nuoce a’ fiori, a’ fruttii, all’erba ; 
Ché Natura il germe eterno 
Nel suo grembo anima, e serba. 

16, 

Ma fia mai che Primavera 
Su funerea urna risplenda, 

E di morte entro la nera 
Feral notte un raggio scenda ? 
17. 

a lampo lusinghiero 
Di saper falso e bugiardo 
Che disvia dal buon sentiero, 

E abbagliando accieca il guardo. 
18. 

Miei pensicri incauti e sciocchi 
D’ ombra in ombra errando vanno, 
Colla morte innanzi agli occhi, 
Ed a tergo onta ed affanno. 


6. 

| 

| 

| 2 
| 

14. 
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Deh soccorri, o Padre e Dio, 
Della luce a’ dubbj miei! 
Di tua destra opra son io, 
Ne da te partir vorrei. 

20, 

Prosternato nel mio fango 
Io te invoco; e so che puoi 
Dalla notte in chio rimango 
Trarmi sol co’ lumi tuoi. 

21. 

Dissi! e sparve immantinente 
Degli error la nebbia oscura ; 
Onde pria vago la mente 
Jn incerta congettura. 
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EUROPE. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
HE British government has contracted 
® with the emperor of Austria for 300,000 
loads of timber, from the forests of Croatia and 
Dalmatia, for the use of the navy, to be re- 
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Cosi a stanco e in suc viaggio larg 
Traviato peregrino the 
D'improvviso appare il raggio A 
Del balsamico mattino : Jane 
23. tive 
Gid discende trionfante 
Vevrila, Grazia, ed Amore, 1 
I. Natura giubilante the 
])’ eden veste il prisco onore. the 
cha 
Di sorrisie flor novelli sub) 
Morte adorna il freddo viso, 
pompeggia dagli avelli 
La belta del Paradiso. 
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ITALY. 
In the ruins of Herculaneum, says a Londo ae 
print, there have been found loaves of bread a 
baked in the reien of Titus, and which stil bab 
bear the baker's mark, indicating the qualis B 
ofthe flonr, which was probably prescribe C 
by regulations of the police. \ 


ceived in part payment of the Austrian debt. 
Tt is said to be some of the finest naval tim- 
ber in the world, and a contract has been 
made with two merchants for the conveyance 
of it from Trieste and the Dalmatian ports to 
England. 

Itis stated that an arrangement has been 
made with the Turkish government, by which 
Parga is permitted to be retained by the loni- 
an Islands. 

The exploring expedition to the North Pole 
isto sail in March. Intelligence has been re- 
ceived that the ice to the extent of 50,000 
square miles has broken up and cleared away 
in the neighbourhood of the North Pole. 

The expense of the proposed Hammer- 
smith bridge over the river Thames, which 
will be 6000 feet, is estimated at 50,0007. 
and that of the designed gigantic structure, 
the Fast London, or Bridge of Trafalgar, at 
Rotherhithe, though its chord will be 5.400 
feet, and its altitude, to allow ships to sail be- 
neath it, will probably be 110 feet above the 
tide at high-water, is reckoned not to exceed 
the sum of 300,0002) 0 The latter will consist 
of three arches, of 320 feet each, over the wa- 
ter, and eight others, of more than s00 feet 
each, on the average, over the land on either 
side. 

The daily consumption of coals in London, 
for producing Gas, amonats to 28° chaldrons, 
by which 76,000 lights are supplied, each equal 
to the light of six candles. 

FRANCE. 

According to the last census, the present 
population of France is 29,045,099 inhabi- 
tants. 

The Minister of Finance, has been em- 

owered to borrow 200,000,000 of francs 
for the service of the year 1818. 

The discussions, in regard to the regulation 
of the press, are still continued in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 


The government of Parma has prohibited ey 
under the severest penalties, every person. 
not connected with the military. state, tg 
wear mustachios, or other military insignia! 


GERMANY. is 

It is said that Madame Murat has purchaff ers- 
sed the Lordship of Orth. 60, 
PRUSSIA, The 


It is rumoured that the king of Prussia is tq and 
he married to Miss Dillon, daughter of the 


French ambassador at Dresden. Ss 
DENMARK. din; 

Several mercantile failures, to a large & Kin 
tent, have taken place at Copenhagen, ee 


SWEDEN, 

The king of Sweden was so unwell as 
be unable to open, in person, the Diet. 
speech was read forhim by Prince Osear ¢ 
its opening. The Swedish paper currenc 
was, in 1802, 14,000,000, and is now, 30,00 
0600 of Bank dollars: having more than doy 
bled in years. On the other hand, the § 
vernment makes the gratifying boast, th 
notwithstanding the natural wants of Swede 
none of its inhabitants have, like those ‘ Pp 
more fertile conntries, been forced to e 


grate from the apprehension of famine. ove 
RUSSIA. 

Tt is said that a Russian force has tak 1 


possession of one of the Sandwich Islands. & stilt 
The Emperor of Russia is using his endel infec 
vours to form a league among the Europea mo 
powers for the suppression of the Barbary [% Ge. 
rates. St. 
ASIA. heft 

FAST INDIFS. 

It is stated that the disturbances which lat 
ly broke out in the East Indies between! 
Mahrattas and the British have been adjust 


by a peace, and that the former have ced ’ 
to the fatter a tract of territory producing tro 
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large amount of revenue, as an indemnity for 
the expense of the war. 

A party of Dutch troops, sailors, Ge. which 
landed at Saparona, in Java, to reduce the na- 
tives, Was nearly cut to pieces by them. 

CHINA. 

The merchants of Canton have urged u on 
the Consul of the United States, at that pt, 
the importance of warning American mer- 
chants against shipping opium to China, as it 
subjects vessels to forfeiture. 

AMERICA. 
SPANISH AMERICA. 
Venezuela. 

It is stated that Gen. Morillo left Valencia 
onthe 10th Dec, for Calabozo, where he will 
establish his head quarters. ‘The independ- 
ents are said to be in possession of San Fer- 
nando de Apure, but no general accounts re- 
ceived in Puerto Cabello. The belligerents 
must, however, be approximating very fast, 
and we may anticipate that a dreadful conflict 
json the eve of taking place, which will pro- 
bably decide the fate of Venezuela. 

Bolivar is elected governor of Auustura. 

Gen, Piar has been executed for treachery 

An official despatch of Col. La Torve, dated 
Calvario, Dec. Sth, contains an acconnt ot a 
victory obtained by him over the independ- 
entarmy, posted on a height, in the Hato of 
Hagaza, in which the loss of the Indepenvents 
is stated at 1200 slain—2 brass turee-pound- 
evs—1200 muskets—4 colours—12 drums— 
60,000 cartridges—a_ printing apparatus, Xc. 
The loss of the Royalists is stated at 11 killed 
and 98 wounded. 

New- Grenada. 

Samano, lately named Vice-Roy, and resi- 
ding at Santa Fe de Bogota, the capital of the 
Kingdom, officially has communicated to 
Montalvo, the Vice-Roy of the said Kingdon, 
exercising the functions of sai’ office, until 
the aforesaid Samano, his successor, may as- 
sume the command ; that it is impossible for 
him longer to sustainthe kingdom, atter hav- 
ing sent a division to the Plains of Casanare, 
which was completely destroyed by the Pa- 
triots; only the commander of the same and 
17 soldiers escaping. Asecond one was im- 
mediately afterwards despatched to the said 
Plains, and only its chief and two drummers 
could escape from this still severer loss. 

Pampeluna was taken by the Republicans 
on the 6th of Oct. after a complete victory 
over the Spaniards. 

Buenos Ayres. 

The strongest port in Chili, Turcaman, is 
still held by the Royalists, and was lately re- 
inforced by troops from Spain. About two 
months baek an attack was made on it by 
Geneval O'Higgins, but he was not successful. 
St. Martin is indefatigable, and probably will, 
before many months, make the attempt on 
Lima. He has $ or 9000 troops ii good or- 
der and well disciplined; but there is a strong 
party striving to throw him out of the com- 
mand. 

A Russian flect of about 50 sail in all, with 
troops, &e. bound to Buenos Ayres, is report- 

Vou. Vv. 
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ed to have been spoken off the Westera I:l- 
ands about the last of December. 
BRITIS|'T AMERICA. 
Canada. 

His Excellency, Francis Gore, Esq. has re- 
signed his commission as Lieut. Gov. of Upper 
Canada, and has been appointed First Teller 
ofthe Exchequer. Lieut. Gen Sir Peregrine 
Maitland has been appointed Lieut Gov. of 
the Province in his stead. 

The York, (U.C.) paper of the 8th Jan. 
contains the foilowing article. 

About a quarterpast 5 o’clock, in the even- 
ing of Wednesday, the 3ist ult. a luminous 
body was observed in the air, which exploded 
in front of the town, with two loud reports 
anda strong blaze of light. The light and 
report Were so instantaneous, that although 
the noise was very generally heard, few per- 
sons agree in the description of its appearance 
andcourse. Having only heard the noise, we 
are notable to describe the meteor, if it was 
one ; some supposing that it was a mass of ig- 
nited matter thrown from ihe burning moun- 
fain at the head ofthe Lake. Exactly at the 
same time of the year in 1795,a shock of an 
earthquake was felt here, when a large por- 
tion of the table rock at the Falls of Niagara 
was thrown down ; atthis time, however, as 
far as we can learn, no tremor of the earth 
was felt. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 
SENATE. 

Monday, Jan. 19. Mr. Williams, ef Tenn. 
from the cominittee on military affairs, re- 
ported the bill from the House of Represen- 
tatives, to provide for the surviving officers 
and soldiers of the revolutionary army, with 
amendments. 

Tivsdau, Jan. 20. The engrossed joint re- 
solution direeting the printing of the journal 
of the Convention, which formed the Fede- 
ral Constitution, was read the third time, the 
blank filled with 1000 copies, passed, and 
sent to the House of Representatives for 
concurrence. 

Thursday, Jan. 22. The bill from the 
House of Representatives, making appropri- 
ations for the payment of arrearages incur- 
red for the military establishment, previous 
to the vear 1817; and the bill making ap- 
propriations for the military establishment 
previous to the year 1817; and the bill ma- 
king appropriations for the military esta- 
blishment for the year 1818, were severally 
read and referred. 

Monday, Jan. 26. The bill from the 
House of Répresentatives for the relief of 
John Anderson was taken up, and after a 
good deal of discussion, was postponed to 
Monday week. 

Tuesday, Jan. 27. Mr. Tait, from the 
committee on naval affairs, reported a bill 
‘jn addition to an act giving pensions to 
the orphans and widows of persons slain in 
the public or private armed vessels of the 
United States :”’ and the bill was read. 
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Thursday, Jan. 29. The bill to provide for 
the surviving officers and soldiers of the re- 
volutionary army, &c. was taken up and 
discussed. Mr. King and Mr. Barbour spoke 
at length on the subject. ‘The latter gentle- 
man moved an indefinite postponement of 
it. The senate adjourned without taking 
the question on this motion. 

Monday, Feb. 2. The senate resumed the 
consideration of the military appropriation 
bill, and agreed thereto, with several amend- 
ments; one of which appropriates 20,000 
doliars for brevet extra pay to brevet officers 
on separate commands, ; 

Tuesday, 3. The military appropri- 
ation bill was read a third time. passed, and 
returned to the house of representatives for 
eoncurrence in the amendments. 

Friday, Feb. 5. The request of the other 
House for a conference on the disagreeing 
votes, respecting brevet extra pay being an- 
nounced, the senate appointed managers on 
their part. 

Tuesday, Feb. 10. ‘The bill for the relief 
of Maj. Gen. Arthur St. Clair was received 
from the House of Representatives, twice 
xead by general consent and referred. 

Wednesday, Feb. 11. Mr. Noble from the 
pension committee, reported the bill for the 
selief of Major Gen. Arthur St. Clair, without 
amendment. 

Bhursday, Feb. 12. Mv. Campbell, from 
the managers, on the part of the Senate, of 
the conference upon the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the Senate’s amendment 
to the military appropriation bill, made a 
geport embracing a detail of the proceedings 
of the conference, and of their inability to 
agree on the subject—whiech report was 
read. 

Friday, Feb. 13. The bill for the relief of 
Major Gen. Arthur St. Clair was taken up 
and ordered to a third reading. 

The revolutionary soldiers’ bill was taken 
up, and the debate renewed. 

A message having been received from the 
House of Representatives announcing their 
determination to adhere to their disagree- 
ment to the Senate’s amendment to the 
inilitary appropmiation bill— 

Mr. Campbell moved that the Senate re- 
eede trom said amendment; which motion 
was decided in the affirmative. 

So this amendment was accordingly with- 
drawn, and the secretary ordered to inform 
the House of Represeutatives thereof. 

The debate on the bill providing for the 
surviving revolutionary soldiers re- 
sumed. 

Tuesday, Feb. 17. The Senate was prin- 
cipally occupied this day in the further dis- 
cussion of the bill for the relief of the sur- 
viving soldiers of the revolution. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Friday, Jun. 6. A message was received from 

the President of the United States, on the sub- 


ject of the claim of the representatives of Caron 


de Beaumarchais, which was relerved to the eom- 
Of Ways and means. 


Monthly Sumnv-ry, 


Marcu, 


Monday, Jar. 19. The House went into a 
commitice of the whole, on the bill making 
propriatious for the military establishment y 
1SL., ‘The main provisions passed without op- 
position, but a debate arose upon the clause pro- 
viding 35,000 dollars for the compensation of 
brevet oflicers, when placed in situations enti- 
tling them to pay according to their brevet rank, 

A motion was made by Mr. Lowndes to strike 
out this provision, whieh was earried by a large 
majority. The bill was then reported to the 
House, and ordered to be engrossed. 

Tuesday, Jan. 20. Mr. Harrison offered the 
following resolution for consideration : 

Resolved, That a eommittee be appointed 
jointly with such committee as may be appointed 
ry the Senate, to consider and report what 
measures it may be proper to adopt, to manifest 
the public respect for the memory of General 
Thaddeus Kosciuseo, formerly an oflicer m the 
service of the United States, and the uniform and 
distinguished friend of liberty and the rights of 
man. 

On motion of Mr. Bassett the committee ef 
ways and means, was discharged from the con- 
sideration of Beaumarchais’ claim, and the same 
was reterred to the committee of claims. The 
House agreed to concur with the committee of 
the whole im striking out of the military appro- 

riation bill, the provision tor the extra pay of 
otheers. Ayes i380, Noes 30. The bill 
Tas then ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time. 

Wednesday, Jan. 21.—The engrossed bills mak- 
ing appropriations ior the military service, were 
read a third time, passed, and sent to the Senate 
for concurrence, 

The remainder of the day was spent in com- 
mittee of the whole, Mr. Sinith, of Maryland, in 
the chair, in debating the bill preseribing the 
atlect of certain judicial records, 

Mr. Pawling, Mr. Pindall, and Mr. Storrs de- 
livered speeches of considerable length againsi 
the bill, and Mr. Speneer replied also at con- 
siderable length. 

The committee having risen, and the bill being 
before the House— 

Mr. Forsyth, to try the principle of the bill, 
which, having been so largely debated, must by 
this time be perfectly understood, moved to pest- 
pone the bill indefinitely. 

The question on this motion was taken without 
debate, and decided in the affirmative by a large 
Wiajoiity. 

So the bill, after so much learning, lahour and 
ability displayed upon it, was finally rejected. 

Phursday, Jan, 22.—Mr. Johnson of kenweky, 
introduced a resoluuion for an inquiry into the dis- 
ciptine of the navy ; and another calling on the see- 
retary of the navy, for the proceedings ofa court- 
martial ordered by Commodore tsaae Chaun- 
cey, on the Mediterranean station, for the trial of 
Capt. Oliver H. Perry; also the proceedings of 
a court-inartial ordered by the same officer on 
lie same station for the trial of Capt. Joha 
Heath of the marine corps. 

hir. Harrison of Ohio withdrew the motion he 
offercd yesterday, and presented a substitute— 
but the proposition being opposed, he also with- 
drew this, considering that a want of unanimity 
would destre:s the velue of any legislative test 
mony of respect. ‘The ouly ground on which the 
Meusure Was opposed, was, that iio similar wibute 
had been paid to the memory of any of the de- 
parted heroes, native and forcign, who fought 
like Koseiuske in the arimies of the revolution, 
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except in the siete {pstance of General W asli- 

on. 

he Commutation Bill was again taken up. 
Mr. Garnett of Va. moved to postpone iidefi- 
nitely the whole subject. Qn this motion the 
House was equally divided. ‘The speaker de- 
cided against it. An amendment raising the 
sum proposed to be given from [U0 to L60 dollars 
was made on motion of Mr. Sinythol Va. 

Friday, Jan. 23.—Vhe Commutation bill was 
taken up, and the debate renewed. On the ques- 
tion shall the bill pass to a third reading, the 
votes Were 80 in the atlirmative, $2 im the nega- 
tive. Seo the bill was lost. ' 

Monday, Jan. %.—Mr. Sergeant made a re- 
port in favour of remitting the duties upon stereo- 

‘pe plates, and upon bibles and testaments in 
languages, unmported by societies lor gra- 
tuitous distribution, 

Tuesday, Jan. 27.—On motion of Mr. Masona of 
Mass. the claim of that State for remuneration of 
expenditures during the late war was referred to 
a select Committee. 

The bill remitting duties on stereotype plates 
and bibles in foreign languages, imported for the 
use of the American Bible Society, was read a 
third time and passed. Yeas $4—Nays 62. 

Wednesday, Jan, 28.—The order of the day on 
the bill “respecting fugitives trom justice, and 
persons escaping from the service of their mas- 
ters,” having been announced— 

The House resolved itself into a committee of 
the whole on the bill. 

Mr. Fuller and Mr. Strong warmly opposed 
the bill. Mr. Cobb replied to these gentlemen. 
Mr. Hopkinson suggested some objections. Mr. 
Holmes made some conciliatory remarks. Mr. 
Clay (the speaker) and Mr. Baldwin supported 
the bill. 

The committee rose and reported the bill with 
some amendments. 

Thursday, Jan. 29.—The debate on the bill 
under discussion vesierday, was resumed in the 
House. Alter several motions to get rid of the 
ull or to procure an acdjourumeut, the bill passed 
to a third readuig, 80 to 3d. 

Friday, Jan. 30 —Mr. Ogle reported a bill for 
the relief of Maj. Gen. Arthur St. Clair. 

The Speaker laid before the ilouse a letter of 
the Secretary of the Navy, in obedience to @ 
resolution of the House, copies of proce: dings of 
certain naval courts martial, by which Capt. 
Oliver H. Perry, aud Capt. John Neath of the 
Marines, were tried. 

A message received yesterday from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, melosiug a corres- 
pondence between the Seeretary of State, and 
the Spanish Minister, Don Quis, on the case ef 
Niehard W. Meade, was read. 

Monday, Feb. 2. The House Was principa!ly 
occupied in discussing, in @ committee of the 
whole, the bill for the relief of Gen. Arthur St. 
Clair, and the considerations connected with it. 

Tuesday, Feb. 3. A resolution offered by Mr. 
Trimble, to authorize the President of the United 
States to make reprise!s in ease the Spanish 
government should retuse to liberate Ruchard 
W. Meade, now held in coniinement at Cadiz, 
was laid on the tabie nem. con. 

Gen, St. Clair’s case was aga taken into 
consideration. An animated debate ensued— 
and the committee rose aud obtained leave to 
sit again. 

Wedwesday, Feb. 4. The House resolved itself 
hito a committee of the whole on the bill making 
appropriations for the military establishment 
Wiich liad been returned {fom the st#ate with 


amendments. The principal amendment by the 
schate was the appropriation of 20,000 dollars 
for additional pay, ratious, &e. to o...cers haviag 
brevet commissions when holding separate 
commands. With this amendment the comm..- 
tee reiused io concur. ‘The other amendments 
were agreed to without debate. ‘The committee 
rose and reported to the House. ‘The House 
took up the report of the committee, and im con- 
curring therewith in its disagreement to the 
amendment of the senate,,the question was de- 
cided as follows: for the amendment of the 
senate 32, against it, 129. ‘The remainder of 
the report Was agreed to. 

Thursda,, d. ‘he bill for the relief of 
Gen. St. Clair was taken up in the committee of 
the whole. Mr. Clay proposed an amendment, 
providing for placing Gen. St. Clair on the pen- 
sion list, and allowimg him an annual pension of 

dollars, and moved to fill the blank with 
60. Mr. biarrison moved to fill the blankowith 
1000, which w.s carried 80 to 73. The question 
was then taken on Mir. Clay’s amendment, and 
losi, ayes 68, noes 80. Mr. Taylor of N. ¥. then 
moved an aincudment directing the Secretary 
at War to place Gen. St. Clair on the pension 
list at the rate of dollars per mouth, pay- 
able as other pensions are. The blank was filled 
With sity, aud the amendment adopted by e 
large majority. ‘The committee of the whole 
then rese aud reported the bill as amended, to the 
house. ‘The house concurred with the report of 
the committee ; yeas 123, nays 40. The bil was 
ordered to be engrossed, and read a third time 
to-morrow, 

A message was received from the senate, 
announcing their insisting on their amendmeut 
to the military appropriation bill, which had 
been disagreed to by the house. 

Fridav, Feb. 6. The house took up the mes- 
sage of the senate referred to above, and agreed 
to insist on its disagreement to the senates amend- 
ment, and to ask of the senate a conference 
thereon, aud appointed managers. 

‘The engrossed bill for the relief of Major 
General Arthur St. Clair was read a third time, 
passed, and sent to the senate for coneurrence. 

Monday, Feb. 9. Little business was done this 
day on account of the intense cold. ‘The house 
adjourned at an early hour. 

Tuesday, Feb. 10. A message was receiv- 
ed trom the President of the United States, re- 
comm: nding the appropriation of a further sum 
to purchase furniture tor the house erected tor 
the President—aid also the appointment of an 
oflicer tor the superintencence of the same. 

Ou motion of Mr. itopkinson, the comimttee 
on the judiciary were instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of iucreasing the salaries of the 
judges oi the supreme court of the United States. 

house resolvec itself into a committee of 
the whole, on the bill concerning hall-pay pen- 
sions, &ec. and for other purpeses, Ke. Various 
amendments were proposed, and variously de- 
eided. ‘The committee rose and reported the 
bill to the House. 

Hi ednesday, Feb. 1%. The bill for the remission 
of duties on stereotype plates, and upon bibles in 
foreign languages, imported by bibie societies, 
Was, on motion, recommitied to @ committee of 
the whole house. 

‘The House took up the report of the commit- 
tee of the whole, concerning half-pay pensionsy 
&e. and agreed successively to all the amend- 
ments thereto reported by the committee. Vari- 
ous propositions for amendments were renewed 
amd negatived. On taking the question to order 
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the bill te be engrossed to a third reading the 
Votes were ayes 69, noes 79, So the bill was 
rejected, 

Thurs'ay, Feb. 12. Mr. Lowndes from 
the committee of conference upon the dis- 
avreeing votes of the two houses, in relation 
to the senates amendment to ihe military 
appropriation bill, made a detailed report 
Jeoin which it appeared that the managers 
had parted without coming to any compro- 
mise. Oa motion of Mr. Mercer the report 
was laid on the table. 

The Honse resolved itself into a commit- 
tee of the whole, on a series of resolutions 
proposed by Mr. Johnson of Kentucky, ai an 
early period of the session. Out of the nine 
yesolutious proposed, only the following was 
adopted. 

Regolved, That it is expedient to provide 
by law, for the repeal of so much of the act 
of Congress of the 6th of July, 1812, as au- 
therizes additional pay and emoluments to 
brevet rank, in the army of the United 
States. Other resolutioc:s on military affairs, 
offered by Mr. Walker, of North Carolina, 
and Mr. Comstock, of N.Y. and referred to 
the same comuiiitec, were taken up and ne- 
gatived. 

The committee rose and reported its pro- 
ceedings to the House. The votes in the 
committee of the whole were severally con- 
curred in. 

Mr. Robertson offered a resolution to pro- 
vide for educating, at the military school of 
the United States, the sons of all officers, non- 
commissioned ollicers and privates who have 
failen in fighting for their country. 

Friday, Feb. 13. Mr. Jobuson from the 
committee on military affairs, reported a bill 
repealing so wach of the law of July 6, 1812, 
as allows extra pay and emoluments to 
brevet rank, which was committed to a 
committee of the whole House. 

Mr. Harrison rose, according to notice 
yesterday given, to ask leave to bring in a 

ill to extend half-pay pensions for five years, 
to the widows of soldiers who died in the 
public service during the late war. 

The leave asked was given, by a vote of 
55 to 52, and a commiltee appointed to pre- 
pare bil] aceordingly. 


Domestic Occurrences. 


Makcz, 


The house took up the report of the con. 
ferees on the part of this house, on the sub. 
ject of the disagreeing votes of the two 
houses ; and 

On motion of Mr. Lowndes, the house re. 
solved to adhere to its disagreement to said 
amendment. 


GENERAL BANKRUPT BILL. 


The house then, on motion of Mr. Hop 
Kinson. resolved itselfinto a committee of the 
whole, Mr. Smith of Md. in the chair, on the 
bill to establish an uniform system of bank- 
ruptey throughout the U, States. 

The reading of this bill (which contains 
fifiy-four printed folio pages) occupied the 
remainder of the sitting—after the reading 
was finished, 

The committee rose, obtained leaye to sit 
again: and 

The House adjourned to Monday. 

Monday, Feb. 16, After disposing of mach 
private business, the House resolved itselfin- 
toa committee of the whole, on the bill to 
establish an uniform bankrupt law. 

Mr. Hopkinson supported the measure in 
an elaborate and argumentative speech of 
great length. 

The Committee rose, reported progress, 
and the house adjourned. 

Tuesday, Feb. 17. A message was receiy- 
ed from the President of the United States, 
inclosing two communications of the British 
Ministerto the Department of State, on the 
subject of the equalization of duties, conform: 
ably to the treaty of Ghent. The message 
recommends provision by law for refunding 
discriminative duties which were exacted in 
this country, after the provisions of the 
treaty had been carried into effect in Great 
Britain. ‘The message was read and refer- 
red. 

The remainder of the day was spent in 
Committee of the whole, on the bill to estab- 
jish an uniform system of bankruptcy through- 
out the United States. ’ 

Mr. ‘Tyler, Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Pindall, 
spoke at lengih against the bill. The Com- 
mittee rose, reported progress, and obtained 
leave to sil ugain. \ 


Ant. 16. 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

MACHINE has recently been invented 

by Messrs. James and Joseph Gregg, of 
Londonderry, for the purpose of threshing 
and cleaning English grain, which is found 
by actual experiment to excel any thing that 
has been introduced for that purpose. The 
machine is so constructed that it separates 
the grain perfectly clean from the straw, and 
eufs the straw fit for fodver; the grain is 
received into a chest in the under part of the 
Inachine, fit for market. The machine is 
tnrned by a horse, and may be putin motion 
by wateror sleam : it requires but one persou 
to alfend it, aud it wiilthresh and clean frem 
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three to five bushels per hour, according as 
the grain may be for quality. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

A bill has passed both branches of the Le- 
gislature, increasing the governor's salary to 
4000 dollars. 

A committee has been appointed in the 
House of Representatives, to consider of the 
expediency of repealing the statute against 
usury. 

i; ion wolf has lately been killed at 
Granville which had for some time annoy- 
ed that vicinage. 

The building belonging to Phillips’ Acade- 
my, in Andover, has been consumed by fire. 
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he whole number of deaths in Boston 
ing the year 1817, was 907—in the year 
eeding 904. Of these 173 were in the 
House, 5 at Rainsford’s leland—291 
re children under two years old. The 
ths in January, were 71; February, 67; 
rch, 715; April, 67; May, 62; June, 60; 
y, 64; August, 151; September, 98, Oc- 
er, 993; November, 50; December, 47. 
deaths by consumption were 231; Ty- 
is Fever, 157; Dysentery, 23; Dropsy, 
Old Age, 50. 
RHODE-ISLAND. 
ta late visitation of the public schools in 
widence, R. i. the number of scholars in 
five schools, each of which has a Precep- 
and Usher, was 40, 
CONNECTICUT. 
he 20th day of March has been appoint- 
by the Governor of this State to be kept 
a Christian Fast. 
VERMONT. 
The Corporation of the University of Ver- 
mt, at Burlington, have put forth an expo- 
ion of the condition and prospect- of that 
titution, Which must afford satisfaction to 
frieuds of literature. 
NEW-VORK. 
The Legislature of this Siate is now in ses- 
yn, and occupied in many important delibe- 
tions on subjects suggested in the commu- 
cation of the executive. 
A branch of the Bank of the United States 
to be established in Albany. 
Cadwallader D. Colden, Esq. lias been ap- 
inted Mayor of the City of New-York. 
A party of thirteen persons turned out in 
hatauque county, for a bunt, and in two 
vs killed—1 bear, 17 deer, 192 racoons, 
#2 squirrels, | skunk, and 16 rabbits, besides 
nsiderable small game. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The number of vessels absent from the 
prt of Philadelphia, for India, China, and 
e North West Coast is 33—tonnage 10,685 
MARYLAND, 

Abill is before the Legislature to change 
le mode of electing Governor—the election 
be made by counties instead of the two 
ranches of the Legislature in convention. 
The number of deaths in Baltimore, cur- 
ng the year 1817, was 1523; of which 239 
ere by consumption, 214 by Cholera Mor- 
us, LIL by Fevers, and 57 of old age. Two 
tales died over 100 years old. Of the 
hole number of deaths, 746 were of males, 
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and only 577 of females—571 were of clnl- 
dren under two years of age. 

Several robberies have been recently com- 
mitted in the vicinity of Baltimore. 

An association has been formed in Balti- 
more to establish a Savings Bauk. 

VIRGINIA. 

The Virginia House of Delegates have ape 
pointed a committee to inquire into the ex- 
pedieney of removing the seat of government 
from Richmond to the centre of the State. 

The deaths in Richmond in 1817 were 
192. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

At the late annual communication of the 
Grand Lodge of this State, Me j. Gen. Calvin 
Jones, of Raleigh, was chosen Grand Master. 

GRORGIA. 

The war with the Seminole Indians con- 
tinues to harrass the inhabitants cf this State, 
by draughts froin the militia, which contri- 
bute but little to the reduction of the enemy. 

TENNESSEE, 

A thousand mounted volunteers from this 
State, accompanied Gen, Jackson in his ex- 
pidition ages nst the Seminoles. They are 
commanded by Col. A. P. Hayne. 

KF NTUCKY. 

A bill has passed both branches of the Le- 
gistature for the incorporation of thirly-nine 
new banks. ‘There are already in existence 
inthe State, a State Bank, with fourteen 
branches, besides two branches of the Baak 
of the United States. If these new Banks 
are all constituted according to the charter 
granted, (of which, however, there is no pro- 
bability,) there will he a grand total of fifly- 
five Banks in Kentucky. The new Banks 
are to vive no bonus nor advantage to the 
State, and a specie capital is not required to 
authorize them to commence operations. 

A company of Voluiteers from Russelville 
has marched to join Gen. Jackson. 

INDIANA, 

A paper printed at Brookville, Indiana, 
Dec. 20. gives the following statement of pri- 
ces of produce and merchandise. Beef, Ib. 
4a5 cts. Candles, lb. 25 ets. Corn, bush. 25 
cts. Wheat 62. Fowls, per doz. $1. Eggs doz. 
6} cts. Sugar, lb. 25 ets. Whiskey, gal. 75 cts. 
Pork, lb. 3a 4 cts. Butter 19 cts. Flour 100 
Ibs. $2 50, 

ILLINOIS. 

A bill has been reported in Congress for 
admitting Hlinois inte the Union as an in- 
dependent State. This addition will make 
the number of States 21. 


Art. 17. LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER TO HIS FRIENDS IN 
ENGLAND. 


BAR 
Y last left us in an obstinate and pro- 
voking calm, the more so from the 
proximity of the American shore. ‘The fears 
bf the pa-sengers respecting the integrity of 
le captain were quieted by his renewed as- 


snrances, but for the delay caused by the 
calm there was no remedy, excepting that 
vseful, if not illustrious quality, whieb ac- 
quired the Chaldean patriarch so edifying a 
renown: each was cast upon his own re- 
sources to while away the hours that hung 
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heavily upon all. To me books and conver- 
sation had always supplied sources of pure 
and Vivifying enjoyment, and with these I 
now succeeded, as in similar circumstances 
I hed previously done, in warding off the at- 
tac sof “the fiend Ennw.” At it was 
my custom to have a few blankets spread 
up n deck, and either slumber in the open 
air, or pass the hours of repose in contem- 
plating the starry beauty of the heavens, and 
w. ¢hing the unfoiding spleudour of the east. 
As he sun ascended the horizon, the skirting 
va, ours reflected his beams with the most 
piciuresque and happy effect. The ceep 
obseurity of the shade was first tinged with 
a cark livid blush, that gredua ly brigiitened 
into a lighter tint: then the mis separated 
into horizonia divisions, whose edges, 
mined with inten-er radiance, glowe? like 
the bars ofa furnace. One by one, tlie stars 
passed from the heavens; and the small 
clouds that had :athered in the atmosphere 
during he night iooked like roses sire n 
upona plain ofazure. The siervals between 
the mists seemed lined with fire, and as the 
sun advanced in his career, a brighter purer 
crimson iavolved the atmo-phere, dissolving 
the vapours, and diffusing through the air a 
soft yet animaied hue glows—it bright- 
ens—and the ievel and lengthening splen- 
dour; that shoot over the face of the deep 
announce the speedy bursting forth of the 
cause of all this mingled magnificence and 
beauty. The last cloud has vanished—and 
pouring round him floods of living glory, he 
rushes up the ascendant, and the heavens 
and the waters are joyous in bis presence. 

To me this was a scene ever replete with 
novelty as well as splendour—for thougii I 
have noticed the general appearances, there 
are a thousand variations it would be impos. 
sible to describe. The freshness of the air, 
the stilluess of the hour—for excepting my- 
self and the heimsman, all were wrapped in 
the profoundest repose—~reniered the mo- 
ments thus snatched from sleep peculiarly 
delightful; and though, when watching the 
same glorious luminary at his setting, as be 
slowly retired behind clouds of the richest 
and most luxuriant hues, I did not forget that 
he descended over, 


¢¢ The home of the free, and the land of the 
brave,” 
yet his rising gave birth to feelings and as- 
sociations of amore touching aud exalling 
nature, and as 


© He rose o’er my own native isle of the oeean,” 


home and its sacred delights shone on my 
memory with all the force of a pure and 
tender enchantment. Not for ail the jovs 
and gayeties of a crowded aad mirtlful so- 
ciety would I have bartered that four of 
silent and solitary meditation. 

The night of the 8th of October was ush- 
ered in by a storm, which though not quite 
so furious as that of the first, was sufficient!y 
violent to make it pradent to close-reef ail 
the sails. The next morning we found that 
the ship had drifted thirty miles to the north 
ward. For nearly another fortnight we con- 


tiuned to be the sport of wind and wave 
length a favourable breeze sprang up, and 
a few days We had the satisfaction of behoj 
ing the beacons of Capes Cod and Ann, x 
gleaming through the obscurity of a cloud 
horizon, aud now lighting up the shores a 
waters of Columbia with its vivid and frie) 
ly radiance. At ‘he entrance of the harb 
the pilot came on board, and conducted 
as far as Hospital Island, where the beal 
ofiicers paid us a visit, and informed us 
in consequence of the death of a child duyj 
the passage, the ship was ordered into qu 
rantine. ‘ihis, you may well suppose, y 
no pleasant liitimation to persons who} 
so lung endured the confinement aud pri 
tions of a sea-voyage—and on our represe 
tation of the ceneral health of the ship, a 
assurance of the deceased not having died 
a contagious distemper, tue oficers han 
somely consented to abridge the term 
quarantine, and after a stay at the island 
four days, the vessel was ordered up to B 
ton, aud a general permission given to la 

The Bay of Boston is, | understand, one 
the noblest in the world; certainly it surpas 
every thing of the kind | had previously wi 
nessed. its entrance is narrow, but the wat 
soon expands to an extent sufficient to e9 
tain, | should think, the whole navy of Eq 
land. Numerous islets are interspersed, 
mong which the most considerable and co 
spicuonus are Governor's island, (where a fo 
called Warren, bes been erected,) Castle 
land. (upon which another fort called Ind 
p ndeuce, has been built) Noddle’s 
prot. cted by some powerful works, to whi 
have been given the name of Fort Strong,a 
Hospital, formerly Raiusford island, whe 
th: re is ahandsome medical establishmenti 
the reception of sick seamen, and others; 
fecced with conagious distempers These. ag 
the other islands, are scattered over the ha 
bour in pleasing and picturesque confasid 
but the most attractive coup dail is present 
to you when passing between Governo 
and Castle islands :—the foris—the sbippi 
and sinall craft, gliding in a hundred vario 
directions, over the ample but windi 
waters of the bay—the cultivated lands 
rounding the numerous dwellings on the 
jacent shores—and, before you, the met 
polis of Massachusetts expanding its hog 
table arms to the stranger and the exile 
combine to form a scene that cannot fail 
inspire the most pleasing and soothing 
sations ; and as we sailed up that magnifice 
harbour, and beheld the spires and roof 
Boston glowing and glittering in the g 
rich light of sunset, and marked the ld 
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dome of the State-House swelling in gradi g 
ful beauty over the subjacent city—I w a 
uin¢ 


wrapped in an involuntary admiration of t 
free-born spirit and energy that had giv 
birth to this delightful scene, and provid 
so stately an asylum for the persecuted 
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spring of an elder and distracted continet! pot, 
Bartholomew Gosnold was the first B rie 
glishman who visited directly this section‘ th 


the American Union. On March 26, 1602,! 
sailed from Falmouth. and on the 14th tout 
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Mand? 
1d wave_gon some undetermined part of the eastern 
zup, angppst: Before his voyage, i: bad been cus- 
1 Of behomitty for navigators to take the circuitous 
d Ann, ye of the Canaries and West Indies. To 
f a cloygge Promontary opposite Cape Ann he gave 
shores age name of Cod, in consequence of the large 
and frieittities of that fish which he took: in its 
the harhoginity. He was succeeded by the famous 


nductegmprelicr and navigator, Capt. John Sinith, 
the heajg@? in 1514 examined the coast trom Mon- 
ned us mean, an island near Penobscot river, to 
hild dure Cod. On his return, Prince Charles 


into qs $0 Struck with his description of the 
ppose, ygpatry, that he gave it the name of New- 
pmmgiand, an appellation which it still retains, 
twithstanding the provincial and state di- 
sions, Vew-England being the generic desig- 
tion of that extensive region which stretches 
m the northern frontier of New-York to 
‘ers hangenada and New-Brunswick, and from the 
e tery geean to the south eastern shore of Lake 
2 islanggeamplain, and comprehending five of the 
up to Bapenty stales now constituting the Union, viz. 
“nto Rhode-Island, New-Hamp- 
ind, onegte. Vermont, and Connecticut, besides the 
t surpas strict of Maine, which ts under the jurisdic- 
ously of Massachusetts. In 1620 a permanent 
the wagpttiement was made at Plymouth. In the 
nt to egpcceeding year, Capt. Siandish was sent out 
'y of Eng @ small vessel to survey the coast nortli- 
persed, ard of that harbour, and te cultivate friend; 
and relations with the Indians. A trading- 
ere a {ogpuse Was erected at Nantasket, and in 1628 
Castle Roger Conant, with Mr. Lyford, a clergy- 
led Ingen, and Mr. Oldham, whom religious hos- 
had “ discharged from having any thing 
to whigpere to do at Plymouth,” was appoinied 
rong,2 perintendent of the infant factory. Conant, 
d, whemewever, being subsequently invited by the 
imentigeetchants of Dorchester to manage their af- 
ithers ges at Cape Ann, removed there in 1625, 
d was speedily followed by the settlers at 
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pgantasket.  Iimpressed with the natural ad- 
onfnsgemlages of a place a little to the westward, 


Naumkeag, (now Salem,) and desirous 


¢Stablishing a settlement there, he corres- 
shippi onded on the subject with his friends in 
i veal ngland, and so flatiering were his repre- 


that a project was formed in Lin- 
land @@pelushire of procuring from the conuecil of 
the permission to found a colony in 
lassachusetts’ Bay; and in 1627 a grant was 
ade to Sir Henry Rosswell, Sir John 
oung, &c. conveying to thema tract \e- 
veen three miles to the northward of tte 
lerrimack, the same distance from Charles 


met 
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southward, and extending westward 
“‘roos@eo™ the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. In 
thie sqgee following year this was confirmed by a 
he lof™pyal charter, investing the proprietors with 


n gredia ridical authority over the new terrilory. 
wag in 1625 a plantation was established in 
n of t! buincy, Braintree, by a capt. Wolliston, to 
d give hich his followers, in tonour of their lead- 
rovidale” gave the name of Mount Woliiston. Soon, 
ited moWever, becoming discontented with this 
tinentgeot, Wolliston abandoned it, and departed for 
irst EAN 'ginia, leaving bebind him orders for those 
ction: his company who remained, to follow him. 
602, these, Thos. Morton, of Furnival’s lun, 
) touc 
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was one. From his writings, he may deserv- 
edly claim the praise of wit, and elegance of 
conception and language ; but his devotion 
to proflizacy soon induced the ruin of the 
settlement, of which he had persuaded his as- 
soviates to appoint him captain. Penury, the 
cousequence of idleness and vice, speed ly 
spread itself among the settlers ; and, to sup- 
ply their wants, they began to plunder the 
Indians, whom they treated, in mere caprice, 
with circumstances of atrocity that called 
down upon them asevere reprobation from 
the Governor of Plymouth Their repeated 
offences, at length, determined that excel- 
lent man to inflict upon them more signal 
marks of his displeasure ; and “ to satisfy the 
savages,” says an old writer,* “divers of the 
thieves were stockt and whipt. and one at 
last put to death.’ Morton was forcibly tak- 
en prisoner, and despatched to take his trial 
in England. His book, “ The New-English 
Canaan,” israre. It abounds with evidences 
of a lively fertile fancy,and acute wit,while the 
diction, though stampt with the quaintness of 
the age, is remarkably sweet and melodious. 

The following description of the country 
round Mount Wolliston, will enable you to 
form atolerably accurate conceptiou of his 
style. 

* While our houses were buildinz,” he 
writes, “ I did endeavour to take a survey of 
the country, &c. Forso many goodly grouves 
of trees, dainty fine rising hillocks, delicate 
fair large plains, sweete chrystal and clear 
running streams that twine in fine meanders 
throughout the meeds, making so sweete a 
murmuring voice to hear, as would even lull 
the senses, with delight, asleep, so pleasantly 
do they glide upon the pebble stones, jetting 
most jocundly where they doe meet, and 
handin hand, runne downe to Neptune’s court, 
to pay the yearly tribute which they owe to 
him, as lord of all the springs.” 

“ Contained wiihin the volume of the land, 
fowls in abundance, fish in multitudes, mil- 
lions of turtle-doves on the green boughs, 
which sat picking off the full ripe pleasant 
grapes, that were supported by the lusty 
trees, whose fruitful loade did cause the arms 
to bend, while here and there dispersed (you 
might see) liies, and of a Daphnean tree, 
Which makes the land, to me, seeme paradise; 
for in mine ee “twas nature's maste -piece, 
her cheerful magazine of ali, where lives her 
store: if this land be not rich, then is the 
whole world poor.”—The cedars of the low 
grounds are, according to Morton, superior 
tothose of Lebanon. He tells us“ That there 
are firre trees, and otlier materials for build- 
ing many temples, if there were any Soio- 
mons to be at the cost of them.”—Thus wrote 
Thomas Morton, but the sufferings of the 
succeeding setilers seem toin icate that the 
form and colours of his landscape, were such, 
rather as a lively imagination may easily sup- 
ply, than those which are the offspring of un- 
prejudiced observation; and the distresses 
endured in his “ Paradise” by those conscien- 
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Gous and voluntary exiles, form a revolting 
contrast to the scenes of pastoral abundance 
and luxury which he beheld through the lens 
of his faney. 

About this time the non-conformists were 
exposed to an odivus and incessant persecn- 
tion, and to escape from the fangs of clerical 
oppression, a considerable number of the more 


adventurous and hardy resolved to abandon - 


the land of their fathers, and seek in the New 
World a refuge from the rage of domestic 
bigotry. The privileges in the patent of 
Roswell, &c. were, in consequence, pur- 
chased (1623) by John Winthrop, [saac 
Johnson, Thomas Goffe, Mr. Dudley, Mr. 
Craddock, Sir Richard Saltonstall, &c. These 
persons formed themselves into a company, 
and the respectability and opulence of the 
principal members appeared to promise ul- 
timate success in the enterprise in which 
they had embarked their fortunes. Several 
of the dissenting ministers in England, 
among whom Mr. White, of Dorchester, is 
particularly mentioned, were zealous in pro- 
moting their plans, they were svon joined 
by many wealthy individuals, considerable 
funds were created by subscription, and a 
new patent was granted by the king, con- 


‘stituting them a body corporate and politic 


under the title of * The Governor and Com- 
pany of the Massachusetts Bay, in New-Eng- 
and.” By this instrament the Governor is 
authorized to call a general Asserably at 
pleasure, and to hold monthly meetings for 
the despatch of business’; for the enactment 
of laws, not departing from the principles of 
British statutes, four great and general 


1318. 
courts, consisting of the freemen and repre. 
sentatives of the townships, and of which thejm TaceY 
Governor and his assistants are always ifm inven 
form members, are convoked at the eo), very 
clusion of Hilary, Easter, Trinity, and MiMi applic 
chae!mas terms, and an annual meeting of Pon 
the general Assembly is convened for the see 
election of public officers. The charter like. ryine 
wise permits the free transportation (fo by 7 
seven years) of personal and mercantile pro. 
perty, outward and inward, and on the ey. perly 
piration of that period, an exemption from gj fm result 
duty, excepting that of five per cent in Ene. conse 
Jand on ali imported merchandise. Ail per becau 
sons born in, or in passage to and from, the cape 
colony to be considered subjects of the Eng. MM jut a 
lish crown. ‘The General Court is empovw. btair 
ered to make orders and laws, constitute f° 8 
officers, impose tines, imprisonment, or othe chong 
lawful correction, aiter the course of Eng 
lish corporations—and is also authorized fj meus! 
to oppose by force of arms, and by land and  ordin: 
sea, any and all persons who shall invade Med w 
ihe said pleutation. or OX 
Seventeen vessels were employed in 
conveyance of the colony—they sailed at ane 
different times, but e!l arrived safely at Salem uf i) 
and Charlestown, the greater part in July,| te 
1630. 
In my next I will trace with yon the his 
gory and progress of Boston from this its 
first and interesting establishment to its pre. 
sent eminence among the cities of the Co 


lumbian Federacy. 
1 remain, P A 
Yours respectfully, 
G. F. B. 


Art. 18. NEW INVENTIONS. 


To the Editors of ihe “American Monthly 
Magazine. 
GENTLEMEN, 
HROUGH the medium of your wide- 
ly circulating miscellany, I beg per- 
mission to submit to public consideration 
the particulars of a new invention, which 
I call the “ Navigable Raft-Boat.” This 
contrivance will, I flatter myself, appear 
of national importance, inasmuch as it 
will assist the intercourse between, and 
therefore in its effects, bring nearer to- 
gether, the remotest parts of this great 
country. 

“Ly plan is to construct single or dou- 
ble rafts, externally of squared, and in- 
ternally of round timber logs, making 
them of such forms as are known to be 
best adapted to easy progress through 
water. These are to be put in mo- 
tion by water-wheels with perpendicular 
paddles, operating within a gutter or 
race-way, as in mills. Tie water-wheel 
is to be moved by steam or animal pow- 


er, as may be most convenient ; but Lang 

of opinion that animal power will in most 
instances be preferable to steam, aid I 
have discovered a method by which th 
draught of horses may be applied in 
straight lines, with the utmost economy 

and simplicity, and without a single cog: 
wheel; thereby avoiding much friction, 
saving a great space, obviating the incor 4. 
venience of the circular erections heretv ¢ 


fore covering the decks of horse-boatyh 


and bringing the strength of the animalfy,, p 
employed into operation in the most af p, 
vantageous Manner, shafts, 


I find that in most of the steam ant 
horse-boats hitherto constructed, haf; 
and often more than half, the power elt 
ployed is expended, and to every usefil 
purpose lost, in opposing the perpendict: 
lar resistance of back-water, and from 
the escape of water on each side, anid 
beneath, the float-bozrds as they im 
pinge. The first is avoided by the wheel py 
with upright paddles ; the second by the 
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they raceway —and the conjunction of these 
is ig inventions renders the power on board 
confm very nearly as advantageous as when 
Mi. applied in towing from the land. 
Ig of On the canals in England, barges car- 
the rying 30 tons are drawn 5 miles per hour 
like My one horse through still water—why 
(fr ten should not an equal power, if pro- 
perly applied, produce nearly an equal 
maf result When employed on board ? [am 
Eng. fm conscious it can never do quiie so much, 
per fm because it is ¢mpossible to prevent the es- 
» the MH cape of water about the paddles entirely, 
hut a very near approximation may be 
POW obtained. 
Navigable Raft-Boats and their machi- 
Eng. nery may be constructed of various di- 
‘ized mensions, at one-fourth the expense of 
ordinary horse-boats. They may be mov- 
vade fm ed with rapidity by one or more horses, 
gr oxen, according to their size.—They 
n the MM will be advantageous for ferries, and the 
euveyance of passengers, merchandise 
ofall kinds, and agricultural produce— 
Stores and apartments may be erected 
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upon them, and stabling for relay herses, 
if required. 

‘They may be used in numberless in- 
stances where the heavy expenses of 
steam-boats and horse-boats are insup- 
portable. They will avoid the incon- 
veniences of leakage and repairs—they 
may travel in the shallowest waters, and 
will be more safe than any hollow ves- 
sel can possibly be. 

Iam, Gentlemen, your very obedient. 


servant, 
C. A. BUSBY. 
No. 2, Law Buildings, New-York, 
February 11. 

P.S. A model of the Navigable Raft- 
Boat is prepared for the inspection of 
those who take interest in the subject. 

This invention may also be converted 
into a Floaling Tide Milli—the raceway 
being in that case made hopper-mouthed, 
to increase the current acting upon the 
water-wheel. It may also be applied to 
military purposes, for the defence of har- 
bours, &c. 
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ALA. B. B. The double Raft-Boat. 
C. The water-wheel with upright 
boats, bekets, guard rollers, &e. described in 
imals ur December number. 
stati D. Two drum-wheels on vertical 
lafts, or spindles, connected by a band, 
second band passes about these drums, 
id another drum fixed concentrically te 
ne shaft of the water-wheel: horses at- 
ached to the first band, by common 


n and 

half 
usefi 


vhiflle-trees, give motion to the front 

from tums, and those d-ums acting on the 

U"Becond band, communicate their motion” 
the water-wheel. 

The gutter or raceway (inclosed on 
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EXPLANATION OF THE DIAGRAM. 


the sides and at bettem) stspended be- 
tween the boats, and nearly fitting the 
water-wheel. The distance between 
the hoats being abeut three times the 
breadth of the raceway, te allow distinct 
passages for the eddy-waters, parted by 
the bars of the boats, between them and 
the raceway. 

F. The horse-ceurse, shaped like the 
ancient hippodrome. 

G. Girders connecting the two boats. 

N. B. Specifications of every part of 
this invention are deposited in the pa- 
tent ofiice. 
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ART. 19. REPORT OF DISEASES TREATED AT THE PUBLIC Dis. 
PENSARY, NEW-YORK, DURING THE MONTH OF JAN. 1818. 


ACUTE DISFASES. 

+EBRIS Remittens, (Remiltent Fever.) 2; 

Febris Continua, (Continued Fever.) 5; 
Febris Infantum Remittens, (Infantile Remit- 
tent Fever,) 3; Ophthalmia, of 
the Eyes,) 3; Cynanche Yousiliaris, nfiam- 
mation of theThroat,) 4; Catarrhus Acutus, 
(Acute Catarrh,) 3; Bronchitis, 4; Pneumo- 
nia, (Inflammation of the Chest.) 14; Pertus- 
sis, (Houping-Cough,) 2; Rheumatismus Acu- 
tus, (Aeule Rheumatism.) 4; Rubeola, (Meas- 
les,) 2; Variola, (Smal! Pox,) 143 Vaccinia, 
(Kine Pock,) 200. 

CHRONIC AND LOCAL DISEASES. 

Asthenia, (Debility.) 2; Cephalalgia, (HHead- 
Ach.) 3; Dyspepsia, (Indigestion) 9; Gastro- 
dynia, (Pain inthe Slomach.) 2; Obstipatio, 3 ; 
Hysteria, (Hysieries,) 13 Paralysis, (Palsy.) 
1; Hemaplegia, 1; Catarrlias Chronicus, 
(Ghronie Catarrh.) 4; Bronchitis Chronica, 
2; Asthma et Dyspnwa, Phthesis Pulmo- 
nalis, (Pulmonary Censumplion,) 5; Pleuro- 
dynia, 2; Lumbago, 2; Hemoptysis, (Spit- 
tmg of Blood,) 2; Menorrhagia, 1; Hemor- 
Fhois, 1; Diarrhea, 2; Amenorrhea, 3; Dys- 
uria, (Difieulty of Urine,) 1; Plethora, 1; 
Vermes, (MWorms,) 3; Syphilis, 8 ; Urithritis 
Virwlenta, 4; Contusio, (Bruise,) 2; Vulnus, 
(WVeund,)2; Luxation, (Displacement of a 
Bone.) 1; Fractura, (Fracture,) 1; Ustio, 
{Burn,) 3; Abscessus, (.fbscess,) 2; Ulcus, (Ul- 
cer,) 3; Seabies et Prurigo, 19; Porrigo, (Scald 
Heed.) 3; Psoriasis, 1; Eruptiones Variz, 4. 

Tie Winter season, as yet, has been, gene- 
rally speaking, remarkably fine; but during 
a few days the cold was severe, aid at times, 
light snow, hail and rain occurred. The 
highest temperature of this month bas been 
45°; lowest 7°; greatest diurnal variation, 
17°; greatest elevation of the mercury in the 
barometer 30. 92; greatest depression 30. 
O04. Prevailing winds between north-west 
and south-west. Quantity of rain and melied 
snow 2. 3inehes. On one night, towardsthe 
fast of the month, one or two peals of thun- 
der were heard. 

This month has been productive of no re- 
markable change inthe state of diseases, ex- 
cept that the variety of acute disorders has 
diminished, asis usual during the Winter sea- 
son. Diseases of the order Febres have con- 
tinued to decrease, while those of the Phlez- 
inasiw have gradually, but slowly, increased. 
Rheumatisms and affections of the organs of 


respiration, varying from Slight-Catarrh (o_ 


Acute Bronchitis, and Pneumonic [nflamma- 
tion, are the complaints with which the piy- 
sician has most frequently had to contend. 
Cases of Hooping-Corgh and Measles have 
also been under treatment. Small-pox, judg- 
ing from our register, is extending. 

In some cases of Chronic Rheuinatism, con- 
siderable benefit resulted from the employ- 


sent of the Tartar Emetic Ointment, briskly 
ruhbed on the skin, night and morning, till i¢ 
produced the usual pustular eruptions, which 
were dressed with simple cerate. 
The following deaths occurred in New- York 
during the month of December, 1817. 

Apoplesy, 5—burned, 1—cancer, 1—child- 
bed, 5—cholera morbus, 1—consumption, 33 
—convulsions, 7—cramp in the stomach, I 
diarrhea, 1—dropsy, 4—dropsy in the chest, 
3—dropsy in the head, 10—drowned, 2~ 
dysentary, 1—epilepsy,l—intermittent fever, 
i—-Remittent fever, I—scarlet fever, 1~ 
typhous fever, 1i—hamorrhage, 4—hives or 
croup, 6—hysteria, 1—infanticide, 2—inflam. 
mation of the bowels, 4—inflammation of the 
brain, 3—inflammation of the chest, 16—in- 
flanmation of the liver, 2--inflammation ofthe 
stomach, 2—insanity, 1—intemperance, 2— 
killed or murdered, 1—marasmus, 5-—mea 
sles, 2—oeld age, 10—palsy, 4—pneumonia 
typhodes, 1—scirrhus of the liver, 1—small 
pox, 10—sprue, 1—still born, 6—stranguary, 
I—snicide, 3—teething, 1—unknown, 
worms, 4—Total, 195. 

_ Of this number, there died 36 of and under 
the age of one vear—16 between I and 2 
years—I4 between 2 and 5—8 between 4 
and 10—I4 between 10 and 20—28 between 
20 and 30—24 between 30 and 40—15 be- 
tween 40 and 50--15 between 50 and 60--!5 
between 60 and 70—6 between 70 and 80~4 
between 80 and 90. 

The bill of mortality for January, 1813, pres 
sents 225 deaths from the following dix 
eases: 

Apoplexy, 2—cancer, 1—casualty, 5- 
child-bed, 2—consumption, 54—convulsions, 

S—cramp in the stomach, l—diarrhza, I- 
dropsy, 7—dropsy in the chest, 2—dropsy 
in the head, 9~drowned, 1—fever, 1—bii 
ous fever, 1—intermittent fever, 2—typhou 
fever, 7—gout, 3—hives or croup, 8—infar 
ticide, 1—inflammation of the chest, 1s- 
inflammation of the bowels, 5—inflammati 
of the liver, 3—intemperance, 9—jaundice, 
killed, 1—measles, 4—mortification, 1—old 
age, 9—palsy, 4—quinsey, 1—rheumatisy 
3—rupture, 1—scrofula, 1—small pox, & 
sore throat, 1—spasms, 1—still born, 2 
sudden death, 3—suicide, 1—tabes meser 
terica, 10—teething, 1—hooping-cough, 
worms, 2.—Total, 225. 

Of which there died 59 of and under tl 
age of one year—18 between 1 and 2 yeas 
—17 between 2 and 5—9 between 5 and 1) 
—10 between 19 and 20—31 between 4 
and 30—37 between 30 and 40—21 betwee! 
40 and 50—17 between 50 and 60—5 be 
tween 60 and 70—5 between 70 and 80 
6 between 8O and 90—2 between 90 au 
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Art. 20. ECON@QMICKS. 
/ ULPHATE of magnesia and sulphate of should be prepared in Nevember, and left all 
h line are both very common in eur winterin ridges, Choose a southern aspect, 


spring water; the last salt and super-carbo- 
4 fe nate of lime are the chief cause of what we 
eall hard waters, which are very unwhole- 
1. BB some and unfit tor washing. When soap is 
30 Me used with these waters a double decomposi- 
tion takes place; the sulphuric acid of the 


t, selenite unites with the alkali of the soap, 
_— BB and forms sulphate of potass or sulphate of 
(soda, Which remains in solution, while the 
_. BB magnesia cr lime unites with the tallow, and 
forms an insoluble compound, which swims 
Me upou the surface of the water like curds. Jn 
he Metis way hard waters require much more 


in- ME oap for any given purpose than rain water, 


he Mm or waters which do not contain these earthiy 
— Mesaits. Such waters are also unfit for boiling 
eg Meauy esculent vegetable; but they may be 
nia rendered soft by adding to them a very little 
all Mecarbonate of soda or carbonate of potass 
ry, twenty-four hours previous to their use. By 
addition, adouble decomposition will be 

effected, and the carbonate of lime, a very 
der Mauisoluble salt, precipitaied. 


From the New Mowlhly London Magazine. 
Ma. Eviror, 


bee Ihave no doubt you will with promptitude 
“li Beive a place in your columns to any means 
—4 ior ameliorating the condition of the puor, 
and therefore send you the experiments of 
Men old gardner thirty years ago. Death in- 
Berrupted his labours in the year; and 
carcity had not given importance to such 
5-- Miscoveries ; so the facts are revived from al- 
on; Most oblivion. If accepied I shall send you 
1-Bhe management of bees by this votary of 
PY MRericultural science, supported bis old 
bi ve by the profits of his apiary. 
fan Botanists have proved by experience that 


iy delicate exotics may be rendered so 
jrdy as to stand the rigour of our winters 
ithe open air, if the plants have been raised 
‘om seed; but it generally takes rourieen 
ears to inure them to a coidclimate. This 
actin natural history may be applied to ‘an 
nproved method in the culture of that 
aluable root the potatoe. Allowing that 
urteen years should be requisite before 
ising it from seed can enable it to resist 
ut frosts, the labourer would be well repaid, 
farmers, and even every cotiager wio 
asa garden, should each spring set a few 
beds, vulgarly termed potatoe-apples. Let 
farmer through his potatoe-fields, 
id gather such pods as are first ripened, 
he stalk should be cut so long as to admit 
ing them in pairs, to be thrown over a 
pe, when the imperfect seed have been- 
cked off. There the seed remain till spring ; 
tit must be observed that the rope should 
P extended where, without much artificial 
pat, frosts may be excluded; and where 
Dne of the clusters shall touch the wall, or 
ch other—for a free circulation of air is ne- 
sary. A piece of well manured ground 


as far from lakes, rivers, ditches, or marshes, 
as may be; for proximity to much moisture 
occasions the early frost blight. Early in 
February, level as much of your prepared 
ground as will receive twelve seed pods, twe 
inches deep in the earth, and half a foot 
asunder. Repeat this operation, if the 
Weather permits, every fortnight, till the 
time when your general crop should be 
planted; and then lei all your seed pods be 
set. Keep the plants very clear of weeds, 
and treat them iu all respects as your com- 
mon potatoes. In autumn ga'her the roots. 
They will be very small, but are the germs 
of new potatoes, perhaps of new varieties. 
Plait them in spring, as directed above, and 
continue in the same way till they produce 
seed, which is to be Jreated as already de- 
tailed, progressively for many years. Till 
the poiatoes raised from seed answer your 
expectation in quality and quantity, it will 
be proper to gather a few from tre common 
kind, and to manage them according to the 
preceding rules. ‘The returns made by all 
kinds of potatoes might be much greater, if 
when first used in autumn the leading roots 
were never unsettled. The largest bulbs 
suould be picked off with the hand, uncover- 
ing them cautiously wita a forked stick. 
Many seemingly insignificant protuberances 
will soon swell whea the principal fibres 
are not disturbed, and when the plant is weil 
earthed up, ine removal of its largest produce 
will hasten tie perfection of remains, 
by leaving more uourishinent. Eyery peas- 
aut KnOWws how to prepare potatoe dour or 
starch. dt mages palatable bread, in the pro- 
portion of one third with wheat, rye, or bar- 
ley-meal, or with the potatoe roots fresh 
boiled and mashed; well kneaded and baked 
inio thin cakes. Potatoe-llour keeps several 
B.G, 
Augusl, 1917. 


Seed Corn —A respectable farmer ‘has 
communicated to us a successful method of 
prevealing his corn being pulled up by birds 
and otjer enemies of the young plant. It is 
simply to give the seed a coat of tar before 
plauiin.c 5 and if afterwards rolled in plaster, 
so mueh the better. Neither bird, squirrel, 
vor insect wed theaeat it. Thin yourtar by 
a moderate heat, and turn it on the seed; 
only take car® not to bave itso warm as to 
cestroy the g-rminating principle. 

A new method of preserving wood from the ef: 
Jecis of the weather. 

Take three parts of air slacked lime, two 
parts of wood ashes, and one part of fine 
sand ; sift the whole, and add as much lin- 
seed oil as is necessary to form a mass that 
can be laid on with a paiatbrush, To make 
this mixture perfect and move durable, it will 
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be well to grind it on marble. Two coats 
of it are all that are necessary ; the first 
should be rather light, but the second must 
be put on as thick as the brush will permit. 
‘Phis composition well prepared is impene- 
trable to water; resists both the influence of 
the weather, and the action of the sun, which 
hardens it and makes it nore durable. ‘The 
government of France has ordered that ail 
gun carriages should be washed with this 
composition. 

Roman Cement.—A sort of plaster so call- 
ed, which well withstands our moist climate, 
is made by mixing one bushel of lime slacked 
with 34 Ibs. of green cupperas, 15 gallons of 
water, and half a bushel of fine gravel sand. 
The copperas should be dissolved in hot wa- 
ter; it must be stirred with a stick, and kept 
stirring while in use. Care stiould be taken 
to mix at once as much as may be requisite 
for one entire front, as it is very diflicult to 
mateh the colour again, and it ought to be 
mixed the same day it is used. 

A Chemist of Copenhagen has discovered 
a brilliant yellow maticY for dying in potatve 
tops. ‘The mode of obtaining it is by cut- 
ting the top When it is in flower, and bruising 
and pressing it, to extract the juice. Linen 
er woolen kept in this liquor 48 hours, takes 
a fine, solid and permanent yellow colour. 
If the cloth be aftewards plunged in a blue 
dye, it then acquires a beautiful permanent 
green eolour. 

A new discovery has just been made on 


the potatoe, very precious for the art of mak. 
ing paper. The dregs of the tubercle, grated 
and cleared of its fowry substance, it appears 
mixes itself easily with the common prepa. 
ration, or paste, with which the paper j; 
made. 

Receipt for making paper fire proof—In. 
merse any kind of paper in @ strong solutign 
of allan water—thoron hly dry it, immerse 
and dry it again—and neither fire nor candle 
will burn it. 

it has been proved by several series of ey. 
periments, that, for feeding catile, and jy 
particularly mitch cows, durine the wintes 
the waier ought to have the chill taken of: 
as When in tie state of freezing, er nearly x, 
it creates a general chill throughout th 
frame, and suspends, instead of assists, th 
functious of digestion. [has been tuund, by 
adopting this method, and giving cows thei 
hay saturated witli salt-water, they yield ore. 
third more milk. 

M. Peschire, to remove the musty favour 
of injured wheat, has tried a solution of from 
3to + Ibs. of potash of commerce for every 
cewt. of wheat with three times its bulk of 
water. The wheat is nest repeatedly washed, 
agitated aud dried quickly ; and that which 
was not only musty, but very sour, acquired 
its natural properties by this method, and 
served to make excellent brown bread, in 
Which a slight bitter taste was the only in 
convenience remaining. ‘Phe loss in weigit 
amounts to one fitth of the whole. 


Arr. 21. OBITUARY. 


It is with feelings ef concern for the public 
loss, as well as of individual regret, that we 
xecord the death of General Humphreys. 
Wot having the materials of a full acount 
of his life and labours at hand, we present 
Dur readers with the following brief bio- 
graphical sketch taken from the New Lia- 
ven Journal. 

IF D, in this city very suddenly, on 
Saturday the 21st inst. a quarter before 

12 o’elock, General David Hamphvreys, aged 

66. Although fora few weeks past he had 

not enjoyed his usual heaith, he was not con- 

sidered in very immediate danger ; he found 
himself in the morning quite as well as he 
had been for a number of days preceding; 
he walked out several time, conversed very 
Gheerfuily, and wasin cheeriul company not 
move than twelve minutes before he expired ; 
his company happened to leave the room, no 
one saw him for the space of three or four 
minutes, at the end of which time a visible 
alteration appeared in his countenance, and 
in eight minutes he had breathed his last 

Without a struggle. His disorder was an ov- 

ganic affection of the heart, and we are in- 

tormed, was the first serious illness he ever 
experienced. 
Gen. Humphreys was son to the Rev. 

Danie! Humphreys of Derby, Connecticut; 


and was born in July, 1752. He was admit 
ed into Yale College in 1767, and having 
honoursbly aegnitted himself in his studies 
received the degree of Bachelor of Arts: 
4771. Incollege he paid his addresses suc 
cessfully to the Muses, and contracted a pa 
ticular intimacy with their favourite, the lag 
lamented Dr. Dwight. 

On leaving college he went to reside in th 
family of Col. Phitips. in the State of New 
York, and while there, is said to have a 
dressed a poetical letter to his friend, i 
which he displayed his future plans, hope 
and prospects, ith nuch ease and elegance 
that letter we believe has never been pul 
lished, and perhaps cannot now be found. 

He first entered the army im eapacity o 
captain, but at what time we are not infor 
ed; in 1773, however, he was Aid to Gener 
Putnam with the rank of Major. 

‘Two years after, he proved the success 
‘candidate of four, for the office of Aid-Dée 
Camp tothe Commander in Chiei—his cor 
petitors were Col. ‘Talmadge, Gen. Ws 
Hull, and Roger Alden. From this time } 
continued with General Washington till! 
end of the war, and afterwards accompanie 
him to Virginia. While aid-de-camp | 
General Washington, bis rank was thate 
Colonel, and for his signal services at th 
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siege of York, Congress voted him an ele- 
gant sword in testimony of their high esti- 
mation of his fidelity aud valour. 

On Mr. Jetferson’s appointment as ambas- 
sador to France Col. Humphreys was 
nominated his secretary, and sailed for Eu- 
rope, in Company with the brave and unfor- 
tunate Kosciusko in 1784. Soon after his re- 
turn from France in ’s6, he was sent a repre- 
sentative from Derby, to the lezislature of 
Connecticut, and honourably acquitted him- 
self in that situation for two years, when he 
was appointed to the command of a regi- 
ment raised for the Western service. Dur- 
ing this appointment his time was_princi- 
pally spent at Hartford, and with Trumbull, 
Barlow, and Hopkins, he assisted in the pub- 
lication of the Anarchiad. On the reduction 
of his regiment he repaired to Mount Ver- 
non, and continued with Gen. Washington 
till 1790, when he received an appointment 
to the court of Portugal; in he visited 
America, but very soon returned to Lisbon— 
he was afterwards appointed to the court of 
Spain. In ‘97 he formed a matrimonial 
connexion with an English lady, daughter 
of Jolin Bulkly, Esq. a very wealthy mer- 
chant in Lisbon—with her he went to reside 
at Madrid, where he continued till 1902, 
when he returned to America. 

Here ends general Huimphrey’s public ca- 
reer—since his return to America his atten- 
tion has been principally given to objects of 
peblic utility. His introduction of merino 
sheep into this country bas very much im- 
proved the quality of wool, and will doubt- 
bess prove a lasting benefit to domestic manu- 
factures. He has done much also for the 
promotion of -agriculture; this seemed to be 
a favourite pursuit; and he was making 
strong exertions to form a society for the 
— of producing an agricultural farm 
or experiment. 

He had aiso formed a plan for obtaining 
and publishing the Biography of the distin- 
guished men who have flourished in Connec- 
ticut, and had made applications to a number 
of literary gentlemen in the State to aid in 
the design. It is much to be regretted that 
this plan was not carried into execution be- 
fore his death. Gen. Humphreys hada fund 
of information, adapted to a purpose of this 
kind, which could never be collected from 
any other source ; few have had a better ac- 
qualntance with men and manners than he, 
or have possessed more of that kind of infor- 
mation which is derived from extensive in- 
tercourse with the world. 

Gen. Humphrey’s literary merit is well 
known; though he has produced no work of 
magnitude, what he has written has usually 
done him credit. 

He first distinguished himselfas a poet, by 
his address to the armies of the U. States. 
In addition to that, he has written . 

A peem on the happines of America. 

A poem on the future glory of the U. S. 

A poem on the industry of the U.S. 

A poem on the luye of country. 
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A poem on the death of General VVashington. 

Occasional poems, epistles, &c. 

The widow of Malabar, a tragedy transla- 
ted from the French, first played at the Phila- 
delphia theatre. He has written an essay 
on the life of Gen. Putnam, and several politi- 
cal tracts, aud an oration delivered betore 
the Cincinnati of Connecticut at the dissolu- 
tion of their society. 

We noticed ina late number the death of 
Dr. Wistar, of Philadelphia. The following 
sketeh of his life and character is from the 
pen of Dr. David Hosack, of New-York. Dr 
Hosack took an opportunity, in the course of 
his medical lectures, in the University, to in- 
troduce an eulogy on the deceased, which 
was published at the request of the students 
of the college of physicians and surgeons,— 
and from which we have made our extracts : 


« Dr. Caspar Wistar was a native of that 
city, [fhiladelphia,} which he adorned by 
his learning, and enriched by bis labours: he 
was born in the year 1760: his parent: were 
of German extraction, end belonged to the 
society of friends, of which they were high- 
ly respected members. 

“ Dy, Wistar received his elementary edu- 
cation at the celebrated grammar school that 
had been originally established in the city of 
Philadelphia by William Penn, At that se- 
rinary he received an execetlent En; lish and 
classical education, the institution being at 
that time under the direction of Mr. Joba 
Thompson, an eminent scholar, and ver 
able teacher of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, and new a respectable merchant in 
the city of Philadelphia. With the prepara- 
tory knowledge thus acquired, young Wistar 
resolved to study medicine as the business of 
his future sife : for this purpose he entered asa 
private pupil of tie late Dr. John Redman, 
then one of the most eminent practitioners of 
physic in the city of Philadelphia, While he 
was thus acquiring the advantages of much 
practical information in the office of his pre- 
ceptor, he also diligently availed himself of 
every opportunity of instruction that his 
native city then afforded, by attendance 
upon the medical lectures of Drs. Morgan, 
Shippen, Rush, and Kuhn. 

Stimulated bv the success and distinction 
which those eminent teachers and practition- 
ers of medicine had derived from a visit to 
Exrope, and an attendance upon the celebrat- 
ed schools of Leyden, Edinburgh, and Lon- 
dou; always animated by the desire of ex- 
celling in whatever he undertook, and of 
rendering himself most useful in his profes- 
sion, he proceeded to Eur pe for the purpose 
of improving his acquisitions in medicine, 
and of extending his researches in those 
branches of science which are most nearly 
connected with it, and in which he after- 
wards excelled. 

In the spring of 1784, shortly after his de- 
parture for Europe, the trustees of the medi- 
cal schoo! of Philadelphia, as an evidence of 
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his attainments in his professional studies, 
conferred upon him the degree of Bachelor 
of Medicine. 

“In 1786 he was graduated a doctor of me- 
dicine at the university of Edinburgh : upon 
that occasion he published and defended a 
Thesis, “ cle animo demisso,” to which subject 
his attention was probably directed by the 
feelings that constantly found a residence in 
his own sensitive bosom. 

‘‘In February, 1787, after an absence of 
nearly four years, Dr Wistar returned to 
Philadelphia, instructed in every branch of 
medicine, and the physical sciences with 
which it is most intimately associated : he 
was accordingly prepared to fill any station 
in which his services might be called for, 
either as a practitioner, or as a teacher of 
medicine. 

“ The first testimony borne to his merits by 
his fellow citizens upon his return to his na- 
tive country was, his appointment as a phy- 
sician to the Philadelphia Dispensary, which 
had: been established in the preceding year. 

“ About that period, the medical school 
attached to the University of Pennsylvania, 
and an association denominated the College 
of Philadelphia, were rival institutions. 

‘Upon the consolidation of these rival 
schools. Dr. Wistar was associated with the 
late celebrated Dr. William Shippen, as an 
adjunct professor of anatomy and surgery in 
the University of Pennsylvania 

“‘T need not say how much his exertions, 
united with those of his colleagues, have 


Marcu, 


contributed to elevate that medical school tg 
its present high distinction. 

“As a literary character, few men held a 
more elevated rank, in the estimation of alj 
to whom he was known, than Dr. Wistar. 
Beside those branclies of science more im. 
mediately connected with the medical pro. 
fession, as far as his duties as a_ practitioner 
permitted, he cullivated, with great industry 
and success, almost every department of lite- 
rature. His-house was the weekly resort of 
the literati of the city of Philadelphia; and at 
his hospitable board the learned stranger 
from every part of the world, of every 
tongue and nation, received a cordial wel- 
come. His urbanity, his pleasing and in- 
structive conversation, his peculiar talent in 
discerning and displaying the characteristic 
merits or acquirements of those with whom 
he conversed, will be remembered with plea- 
sure by all whe have ever enjoyed his society 
and «onversation, 

“In 1815 he was elected an’ Honorary 
member of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of New-York; and, as an evidence 
of the high estimation in which he was held, 
both for his learning and his private worth, I 
may add, that when the presidency of the 
American Philosuphical Society for Promo- 
ting Useful Knowledge was vacated, in 1816, 
Dr. Wistar, by an unanimous suffrage, was 
elected to fill that honourable station : ho- 
nourable, having been previously occupied 
only by his illustrious predecessors, Frank- 
lin, Rittenhouse, and Jefferson. 


Ant. 22. DRAMATIC CENSOR. 


We heave hardly visited the theatre in 
the past month, and shall not attempt 
a criticism on the performances. Since our 
last notice of the stage, a Mr. Finn, a native 
of this city, bnt who has played in England, 
has enacted a few characters in the higher 
walks both of tragedy and comedy, with ap- 
probation. We do not learn that he has 
made any engagement with the managers. 


Mr. Incledon on his return from Boston sung 
in several operas—bat probably the public is 
sated with singing—at any rate he drew only 
indifferent houses. Mr. Woodhull has made 
his appearance again on the boards, but has 
not manifested much improvement since the 
last season. A Mr. Hawkshurst, we under- 
stand, has made a decent dehut in Pierre. 


Arr. 29. CABINET OF VARIETIES. 


THE PARIS BEGGAR. 
N crossing La Rue de La Paix, I was stop- 
ped at the corner of the Boulevard by a 
gentleman, who, with all imaginable polite- 
ness, held out his hat to me, and requested 
alms, inquiring at the same time after my 
health. The novelty of this proceeding sur- 
prised me. I threw a glance at the civil 
mendicant, from whom my inspection forced 
asmile. He was dressed in a green great 
coat, nankeen pantaloons, anda blue and 
white striped waistcoat. A large muslin cra- 
vat sustained his double chin, which had 
{ust been shaved ; his shoes were fastened 
y silver clasps, his hair was powdered, and 


he held in hand a stick that reminded me 
of the gold-headed canes carried by foot- 
men . At first I fencied that [was the dupe of 
a mischievous jest ; and I was beginning to be 
angry, When my petitioner again extended 
his hat, and begged that I would not “ ter- 
minate the happiness of his day.” 

The tone of his voice, the affectation of 
his expressions, the singularity and neatness 
of his dress, all inspired me with a feeling of 
curiosity which [ could with difficulty resist. 
Slipping my hand slowly into my pocket, in 
the hope of exciting his expectation, I kept 
clinking a few pieces of money, while I ask- 
ed him what were the causes that could 
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nave reduced him to practise a profession 
which so ill accorded with his language and 
his habit ? Charmed with the sound of a few 
crowns, Which in his own miad he already 
appropriated to himself, our beggar medita- 
ted f ran instant, and then declared that he 
merely followed his own judgment and 
taste. ‘* What,” answered I, “ of your age 
(he appeared to be no more than thirty years 
yid) when there are so many ways which 
would lead you to a peaceful and happy 
tite?” have travelled tiem all,” he re- 
plied, “ and [ never tasted tranquility, a hap- 
piness equal to that which I have enjoyed 
during the few last months. [have proved 
all conditions—none suited) me. Driven 
I entered on 
another through patronage. which f lett from 
caprice. IT lost my fortune in trade, my 
health in the army. When [ was rich ex- 
citing envy; when poor calling forth pity ; 
obliged to bend to the wishes of great men, 
dreading the treachery of little ones: tor- 
mented with the desire of adding to what I 
ossessed, or by the fear of losing what | 
fad acquired ; compelled to show respect to 
those whom I hated, employing disreputable 
stratagems to obtain preferment, and am- 
biguous means to retain it; continually oc- 
cupied with anxiety for the future, I passed 
ithe greater part of my life in a perpetual 
agitation ; ina mixture of hope and suspense ; 
of short snatches of happiness and vexations, 
the end of which I could scarcely ever dis- 
cover. 
which has only the strength that one gives it 
oneself, scorning shame, which ought not to 
attach to the beggar on foot more than to the 
beggar in a coach, I did that which most 
men do—I turned to account the self-love 
and pride of my fellow creatures ; 1 levied a 
contribution on all the human passions.— 
Free from the duties which society imposes, 
from the obligations it commands, without 
attachment, without family, alone in the 
midst of all, | created for myself a resource 
which has never deprived me of my indepen- 
dence. Exempt from the pains, from the 
bustle which attend fortune and rank, I live 
without care, without solicitude for the mor- 
row.” —* But does it not happen that chari- 
ty——" «| never reckon on charity. My 
calculations are surer. ‘There is more to be 
gained by the vices of men than by their vir- 
tues. You shall judge for yourself, from the 
history of one of my days. 

‘‘ T seldom rise early. However, when that 
does occur, I go and try my fortune on the 
Boulevards. You must be well aware that | 
never address those honest artisans whose 
compassion I might easily awaken, but whose 
beneficence my habits would deter. Some- 
times, however, betrayed by custom, 1 have 
accidentally applied to a workman, singing as 
he goes along to his shop. In almost all such 
cases I have instantly perceived my mistake ; 
and more than once I have bestowed alms 
on him from whom I had requested them. 

“ About nine o’clock I watch for those 
voung girls who, alone and in a morning 
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dress, walk with a quickness which induces 
me to suspect that they are in pursuit 
pleasure. Their whole minds engrossed by 
# single idea, they look neither to the right 
nor to the left. I glide softly after them. My 
voice, in the mildest tone, strikes their ear 
with a timid prayer, to which I take care to 
add with a little more emphasis, these werds, 
which never fail of effect— it will insure 
your happiness.’ Immediately, and without 
stopping, they open their little purse of green 
silk, and give me a small piece of money, 
thanking me, at the same time, by an almost 
iinperceptible smile, for an expression which 
they have the goodness to regard as a pro- 
phecy. 

“f return slowly, laughing inwardly at 
the idle clerk, and the seif-important master 
who are going to their offices. I see the au- 
thor who racks his brains for a rhyme or a 
couplet, and the actor who repeats his part 
in an under tone and without gesture, that 
he may not incommode passengers. Seldom 
do I interrupt these honest people. Never- 
theless, last week I vom to implore the 
aid of a performer of a minor theatre, to 
whom I bethought myself to lend for a mo- 
ment the name of our most celebrated tra- 
gedian. His countenance sparkled, he made 
me repeat my request, and paid me for my 
mistake, like a man who was more pleased 
than surprised at it. I meet, on my way, the 
advocate who is going coldly to plead the 
cause of a client whose pretentions he has 
himself condemned ; the bailiff who hurries 
to the lodgings of a young man of fashion, 
against whom he has for six months had a 
warrant of arrest, the execution of which, in 
virtue of certain gratuities, he has repeatedly 
postponed. LI have never dared to solicit the 
pity of this last. To be successful it would 
be necessary to attack his weak side, and [ 
am always afraid of mistaking it. 

‘* At ten o’clock see me near the Tortoni, 
or the Cato Anglais. T continue my moral 
observations ; and IT find that the cries of 
misery must not be poured into the ears of a 
man who has just risen from table.— 
There 1 am never served until after the wai- 
ter. whose eyes dispute with me the remain- 
der of the small change which he has just giv- 
en, and which is thrown to me with a disdain 
that relieves me from the necessity of ack- 
nowledement. 

“T then generally visit the garden of the 
Thuilleries. It affords me a rich harvest on 
a fine day. If you did but know the value 
to me of the words, ‘ Monsieur le Chevalier,’ 
‘Monsieur le Baron’— Monsieur le Comte’ 
—addressed to people without title, or,‘ Mon 
Colonel’— Mon General’—applied to offi- 
cers with only a single epaulette.” Do I 
meet, coming from church, one of those 
good women who have not memory enough 
to recollect the sermon they have just been 
hearing, | accost her; and after a refusal, 
often expressed with acrimony, I reiterate 
my request, pronouncing aloud the name of 
Heaven. That name produces a magical 
effect ; and the alms are doubled on account 
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of the importance she altaches to the good 
opinion of those who surround her. There 
are many persons who exhibit charity only 
when spectators are at hand to applaud it. 

“ Before the close of the morning I stop at 
the dours of several of the gaming houses, | 
salute with respect mingled with sy pathy, 
the “unfortunate man who descends with 
measured steps, and in whose face the dis- 
astrous state of his finance is easily read. I 
address almost laughingly the gambler whom 
chance favours with good fortune which he 
did not expect. His gifts are generally be- 
yond my hopes ; but, alas! they are too often 
Joans rather than gifts. Frequently have | 
been asked at night for the half-crown which 
has been bestowe:! on me in the morning ; 
and in the hope of a change of luck, I have 
not hesitated to return it. 

“ | dine in that part of the town in which 
I find myself at the dinner hour; but I take 
care to dine alone, lest it should happen to 
me to sit at table with one of my customers ; 
whom such a litile accident might cause nie 
to lose. 

In the evening, I wander about the Palais 
Royal, or the Champs-Elysees. I have in re- 
serve a story of misfortunes, of which | avail 
myself according to the rank or probable 
sentiments of the person to whom [ speak. 
I ruin myself as I choose ; sometimes by fire, 
sometimes by the revolution, sometimes by 
the ingratitude of my family, sometimes by 
the treachery of my friend. 1 carefully ex- 
amine my listeners, that | may make no mis- 
take in my history, should they have the 
patience to hear me a second time. It is 
seldom that my eloquence is not crowned 
with happy results; for while | apply for 
compassion, I never forget self-love "— 


“ Nevertheless, you may fail sometimes ; 


and you will allow me to believe that at the 
moment when you were intrusting to me 
the secret of your mode of life—” adopted 
the only proper course with you. My con- 
fession is a new proof of my skill. T have 
frequently heard your name. I knew that 
one of your chief employments is t» collect 
remarks on the manners of the capital ; and I 
thought you would not be displeased at hav- 
ing the materials furnished to you for one 
of your next dissertations.” 

I had nothing to reply ; so T drew my 
hand from my pocket and took leave of my 
interlocutor, followed, overw heiming 
me with his thanks. 

LE BON HOMME—— 

(Dublin Chronicle.) 

LETTERS FROM PARIS IN 13817. 
| From the New Monthly Magazine. - 
Aprii 3. 

According to ancient custom the theatres 
will be shut here during the Passion Week. 
The performances at the larger liouses closed 
on Sunday last, and those at the smaller yes- 
terday. All of them open again on Easter 
Monday. ‘These holidays are the vacation 
of the actors. All their engagements com- 
mence with Easter and end with Palm-Sun 


day, which of course is the conclusion of 
the dramatic year. lLalma intended at the 
termination of the present, to withdraw from 
the Theatre Frangais unless ihe terms which 
he offered to the managers were accepted: 
the latter thought them rather bard, but 
upon mature deliberation resolved to com- 
ply, that they might not lose their best tra- 
gedian. Talma will in consequence obtain 
a salary of 30 or 40,000 franes, if not more, 
He has never yet been able to save any 
thing, and Bonaparte is said to have paid his 
debts several times. It is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that he will now learn to be a better 
manager. 

A M. Munito, an actor of a different kind, 
is at this moment engaging in no small de- 
gree the attention of the Parisians. The 
house where he exhibits is frequently too 
small, and it requires considerable patience 
to wait till yon can be admitted to admire 
his talents. ‘This M. Munito is a dog, a kind 
of poodle, from the neighbourhood of Milan, 
who has been taught by his master, an Ital- 
ian. to perform all sorts of curious tricks, and 
in truth does great eredit to his instructions. 
The writer of the biographical account of 
this celebrated quadruped, sold at the en- 
trance of the place of exhibition, says: 
* While we were writing this history we 
hoped that the account of Munito’s talents 
would stimulate the ambition of indolent 
children.” Accordingly there are few pa- 
rents but take their children to admire this 
model of cleverness, who is become so gen- 
eral a topic of conversation throughout all 
Paris, that a person would be thought very 
meanly of who had not seen him, and could 
not describe his wonderful performances. 
He writes and cyphers like the most expert 
master. Set him a sum for example, upon a 
slate—he places himself gravely before it, 
considers for a few minutes, then seeks all 
the figures that form the answer, out of 
several sets that lie scattered upon the floor, 
withont receiving the slighest perceptible 
sign from his master. He writes quite or- 
thegraphically. A word is mentioned, and 
he immediately seeks out all the letters that 
compose it. Ask him for ten or twelve 
cards and he will instantly pick them out 
from among a complete pack.—Munito not 
only exhibits in public every evening at the 
rate of three franes for each spectator, but is 
invited to perform before private companies, 
by which he is well paid. In short, this 
learned quadruped acquires riches and re- 
nown—though strictly speaking the latter 
only, as the former tall to the share of his 
master. 

Madame de Geunlis will shortly publish an 
extract from the sixty folio volumes of the 
Memoires of the Marquis de Dangeau, which 
are preserved in mannseript in the library of 
the arsenal. This Marquis de Dangeau be- 
longed to the court of Leuis XIV. and is 
praised by Fentenelle as an able mathema- 
tician ; nay, more—it was mathematics that 
gained him the favour of the sovereign.— 
Fontenelle relates, that he was so skilful in 
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calculating the combinations of the games played 
atcourt, as to attract attention, and he was invited 
to all such games, after it had been ascertained, 
by Colbert’s advice, that his constant success was 
yot owing to any trick, but merely to his skill in 
calculation. ‘Ten or twelve years ago, Madame 
de Genlis had prepared for press an extract from 
ihese voluminous Memoires, but according to the 
despotic custom of that time it was necessary that 
it should be submitted to Buonaparte before it 
could be printed. Napoleon read the abridged 
Memoires, and instead of permission to print, he 
cave this laconic answer ;—“‘ The author of 
these Memoirs has represented Louis XIV. as 
joo great and too good”’—which was tantamount 
to a prohibition. Madame de Genlis, who was 
yot on bad terms with Buonaparte, could not even 
get her manuscript returned, so that she has 
been obliged to transcribe all the extracted pas- 
sages afresh. 

A Mons. Cadet is engaged upon a series of 
conversations which he had with the celebrated 
Paoli, on the natural history and political consti- 
wtions of Corsica.—Before the revolution, Cadet 
was sub-delegate of the French government in 
that island. He has already published several 
works uponit; some of which have been translat- 
ed into other languages. As he resided nearly 
twenty years in Corsica, he is well acquainted 
with the island and its inhabitants. In his lei- 
sure hours he had made a model of the island 
in relief: Paoli heard of it, and called upon 
Cadet ; hence arose an acquaintance which was 
highly interesting to both, and led to a familiar 
intercourse which continued till the breaking out 
of the French revolution. He related to me a 
remarkable anecdote of that celebrated leader. 
M. Cadet was once with him when he was sit- 
ting down to dinner. ‘There were several other 
persons in his company, one of whom was a far- 
mer and another the then obscure Napoleon Buo- 
naparte. Paoli desired the farmer to take a seat 
near, him, but young Buonaparte was placed at 
the farther end of the table-—‘‘ Do you see that 
youth yonder ?’’ said he in a whisper to M. Cadet; 
“ if 'f were to let him sit near me he would 
scon push me out of my own place.” 

A singularity of Paoli deserves to be mention- 
ed. I was informed by Cadet that he never cut 
the nail of one of his little fingers, so that it was 
of very great length. His object in suffering it 
io grow was because the same ridiculous notion 
prevails in Corsica as in China, that long nails 
are a mark of gentility, as they afford decisive 
evidence that the owner is not obliged to perform 
any kind of manual labour. 

As I have mentioned M. Cadet, I may with- 
out impropriety give you here some curious par- 
ticulars concerning one of his works.—A French 
traveller in Egypt had brought back with him a 
roll of papyrus, 36 feet long, found in the sepul- 
chres of Thebes, and communicated it to M. 
Cadet. The latter proposed to have it engraved 
and published, especially as this piece of hiero- 

lyphies, which had for so many ages withstood 
tbe ravages of Time, was now so decayed that it 
could scarcely be touched. ‘This design was, how- 
ever, attended by various difficulties ; but Cadet 
hoped to surmount them all by patience, care, 
and perseverance. He first committed the roll 
to the delicate hands of his wife and daughter. 
They unrolled it with the utmost caution, and as 
they proceeded, the unrolled part was stuck with 
gum upon linen, by which means it was secured 
trom dropping to pieces. After the whole was 
unrolled, the hieroglyphics were accurately co- 
pied :—the next business was to get them as ac- 
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curately engraved. Cadet then resided at Stras- 
burg, where he held some public office. Just at 
this time the public attention was strongly excited 
by a criminal process against several persons im- 
prisoned at Strasburg for issuing forged notes of 
the bank of Viema. At the head of these cul- 
prits was one Lefevre, who had engraved the 
notes, and that with such accuracy that the forged 
paper could not, without great difficulty, be dis- 
tinguished from the genuine. M. Cadet conceiv- 
ed that such a clever scoundrel would be able 
to preduce an exact fac simile of the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. He communicated this idea to 
the procurator of the court, who was his friend, 
and who accompenied him to the prison, where 
he agreed with Lefevre respecting the engraving 
of the plates. From this time the prisoner was 
daily escorted by a gens d’arme to the residence 
of M. Cadet ; » deal he worked regularly at the 
hierogly phics, was supplied with food and clothing 
by his employer, and returned every evening to 
his prison. In this manner he finished the plates, 
19 or 20 in number, of which the roll consists. 
Meanwhile the time for the trial approached. 
M. Cadet had observed the character of Lefevre ; 
and perceived from his conversation that this 
oor fellow, who was not a bad man at the bottom, 
iad fallen into the snares of subtle rogues, and 
fearful 0 ay stay for a first, though slight of- 
fence, had not been able to extricate himself from 
their toils. M. Cadet promised to intercede with 
the court in his behalf, and he faithfully kept his 
word. When the trial came on he represented 
whatever was calculated to palliate the offence 
ef Lefevre, who was in consequence only plac- 
ed under the surveillance of the police, whereas 
his colleagues were condemned to the galleys. 
To snatch him completely from his vicious courses, 
and affird him opportunity for amendment, M. 
Cadet procured him constant employment in en- 
craving maps for an engineer. Unfortunate! 
Lefevre had sunk too low to be worthy of this 
kindness. He plunged into debauchery, and soon 
afterwards died miserably. His performance 
was published by M. Cadet with a brief descri 
tion, and it will ever be distinguished as a faith- 
ful copy of one of the greatest hieroglyphic monu- 


ments of Egypt. 
April 16. 


Since my last, Massena’s death has been the 
principal event at Paris. We are filled with as- 
tonishment when we reflect that a‘man of mean 
birth should have raised himself from the lowest 
rank in the service to the highest, merely by his 
genius, and have filled all Europe with the fame 
of his exploits, so that even the enemies who were 
opposed to him honoured his merits. This admira- 
tion, however, is soon lost in a painful feeling, 
when we recollect that these military achieve- 
ments tended only to desolate Europe, and to con- 
solidate the despotism of an insatiable ruler. When 
we farther consider how basely this renowned 
general behaved in 1815, and how scandalously 
he sported with the oath of allegiance, the respect 
due to his military talents dwindles to nothing. At 
the place of interment, to which his remains were 
attended by an innumerable multitude of officers 
of the old army, General Thiebault delivered a 
pompous eulogy on the deceased, taking special 
care to pass over in silence whatever did not re- 
dound to Massena’s honour. The campaign in Por- 
tugal involved the orator in a dilemma from which 
he extricated himself in an extraordinary manner. 
He observed that this campaign had not been 
productive of the results which might have been 
expected from Massena’s name alone ; ‘ but,” 
added he, * those who are able duly to appre- 
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ciate the obstaeles and the means, find in his con- 
duct a proof that he was capable of executing 


great things with few resources, but not of per- 


forming impossibilities.” This is very true, but 
he ought to have intimated that these impossibil- 
ities originated in the genius of his antagonist, 
the Duke of Wellington. A circumstance which 
shows that Massena was far from considering the 
eonquest of Portugal as impracticable, is the fol- 
Jowing. It is well known at Paris that before Mas- 
sena set out from that capital for this campaign, 
he was invited to breakfast by Buonaparte. Here 
he met the emperor and empress alone, who 
Joaded him with flatteries and caresses ; he was 
even promised the kingdom of Portugal, and de- 
parted, fondly dreaming that he should soon 
mount a throne. If hisdreams were not realized, 
he had nobody to blame for his disappointment 
but the Duke of Wellington ; though Massena 
himself did not manifest in this campaign his for- 
mer impetuous courage, nor strive to push for- 
ward with his accustomed vigour. It is fortunate 
for mankind that Massena’s fame was wrecked 
before the lines of Torres Vedras. How different, 
rhaps,would now have been the fate of Europe, 
ad he succeeded in the attempt to usurp the 
throne of Portugal ! 

Among the persons of some note whom the 
literary world has lost, is M. Chanlaire, who pub- 
lished, in association with Mentelle, the tas 
national dela France, and with Peuchet the topo- 
graphical and statistical Description of France, 
in numbers, each containing a department. As 
ke devoted himself more especially to the topo- 
graphy of the French empire, he has produced 
some good works in that line, though indeed not 
free from errors. One of the rooms in his house 
was fitted up all round with large drawers. 
These drawers were as numerous as the depart- 
ments of the French empire some years ago, and 
upon each was inscribed the name of a depart- 
ment. Whatever appeared on the subject of the 
topography, statistics, or history of any depart- 
ment was immediately procured by M. Chan- 
Jaire, and put into the proper drawer ; and as he 
had pursued this practice for at least twent 

ears, he had collected a tolerable complete li- 
rary, which was of great use to him in the com- 
ilation of his great Description of France. It 


1s a subject of regret that this work, which he 


published at his own expense, was scarcely 
finished ; since he was obliged to relinquish the 
undertaking for want of encouragement. The 
statistical form is too dry for the generality of 
veaders. Besides the above-mentioned works, 
M. Chanlaire was employed upon several con- 
siderable collections of maps, as the Map of the 
South of Europe in 45 sheets, the Map of the 
Seat of War in the East in 3 large sheets, the 
Map of Belgium in 69 sheets, from Ferrari’s. 
He also contributed a number of sheets to Men- 
telle’s Atlas wniversel in 169 sheets. 
MR. MEREDITH AND MR. TAYLOR, THE 
PLATONIST. 


The following facts, gleaned from a fo- 
reign journal, will probably be new to most 
of our readers, as they were to ourselves. 
We are assured that they are authentic—Mr. 
Meredith, a private gentleman of London, 
who, in his patronage of science, displays a 
munificence worthy of a prince, is printing, 
at his own expense, Taylor’s translation of 
Proclus’ work on Plato. The printing of 
Taylor's Aristotle cost the same gentleman 
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£2000. Of the first nine volumes of this 
work only 50 copies were taken off, and of 
the tenth 300. Out of these 50 copies Mr, 
Meredith presented the translator with 26; 
and as each copy sells for £50, the value of 
the whole amounts to £1300. The 24 copies 
which he retained for bimself, were destined 
solely for presents to his friends. He has 
moreover settled on Mr. Taylor a life annuity 
of 100 guineas. Taylor’s works belong to 
the class of rare books, as not more than 50 
copies of most of them have been printed. 


Customs and Manners in Modern Holland. 

The following general view of the customs 
and manners of the Dutch, is from a very re- 
cent work of Mr. Campbell :—The natives of 
the United Provinces are of good stature, 
and inclined to be corpulent, but they are 
remarkabie in general for a heavy awkward 
mein ; their features are regular, and their 
complexions fair. The better sort of people 
imitate the French fashions in their dress; 
but those addicted to ancient habits never 
fail to load themselves with an enormous in- 
cumbrance of clothes. The hats of those 
women are nearly as large as tea boards, 
projecting forwards, and on each side, so as 
to overshadow both face and body: these 
are chiefly of straw, with two broad ribbons, 
not tied, but pendant from the sides. Both 
men and women wear at least two waistcoats, 
with as many coats, and the former cover 
their limbs with double trowsers ; but the 
dress of the young girls is the most singular, 
especially at any festival or holiday. 

The Dutchman, living in continual dread 
of inundation is habitually frugal. His 
foresight admirable, his perseverance not to 
be conquered, and his labours, unless seen, 
cannot be credited. ‘This astonishes the 
more when the phlegm o: bis temper and 
the slowness of his nianners are considered. 
View the minuteness of his economy, tlie so- 
licitude of his precaution, and the inflexi- 
bility of his methodical prudence, who would 
not pronounce him incapable of great enter- 
prise? He builds himself a dwelling : it is 
an hut in size, it is a palace in neainess; it 
is necessarily bed among damps, and 
perhaps behind the banks of a sluggish ca- 
nal; yet he writes upon it Myngenoege, my 
delight; Land lust, country pleasure ; Land 
sigt, country prospect; or some other in- 
scription that might characterize the Vale of 
Tempe, or the Garden of Eden! He still 
cuts his trees into fantastic forms, hangs his 
awnings round with small! bells, and deco- 
rates his Sunday jacket with dozens of little 
buttons. Too provident to waste his sweets, 
he puts a bit of sugar-candy in his mouth, and 
drinks his tea as it melts. 

The Dutch are usuaily distinguished into 
five classes: the peasants and farmers, sea- 
faring men, merchants and tradesmen, those 
who live upon their estates or the interest of 
their money, and military officers. The pea- 
sants are industrious, and only managed by 
fair language. The seafaring men are 4 
plain, rough, and hardy race, seldom using 
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more Words than are necessary about their 
business. 

The trading people, where there is no law 
to restrain them, will sometimes extort; but 
in other cases they are the plainest and best 
dealers in the world. Those who live upon 
their means in great cities, resemble the mer- 
chants and tradesmen in the modesty of their 
dress, and their frugal way of living. Among 
the gentry, or nobility, though they value 
themselves on their rank, order and frugality 
in their expenses is not less remarkable ; and 
the furniture of their houses is more regarded 


by them than keeping great tables and a fine . 


equipage. 

In Holland, it is always a general ruie for 
a person to spend less than his annual in- 
come ; on the other hand, living up to it will. 
bring as much discredit upon him as extrava- 
gance, }»"odigality, and even fraud, in other 
countries. The following anecdote is said 
to be illustrative of the supposition that the 
Dutch are generally plodding upon the 
means of getting money. “ Two English 
gentlemen being in company with a Duteh- 
man, one of the former, not understanding 
the language, desired his friend to apologize 
to the Hollander for not being able to enjoy 
the pleasure of his company. The Dutch- 
man heard the translation with great com- 
posure, and then took his pipe from his 
mouth, and said, it was aconsolation for the 
accident of not understanding one another, 
‘since,’ adds he, ‘ having no connexions or 
dealings in trade together,ourconversing could 
not?possibly asiswer any useful purpose’.” 

The lower part of the houses in Holland 
are lined with white Dutch tiles, and their 
kitchen furniture, consisting of copper, pew- 
ter, and iron, are kept exceedingly bright. 
Their beds and tables are covered with the 
finest linen, their rooms adorned with pic- 
tures, and their yards and gardens with 
flowers. Their rooms, in winter, are warmed 
with stoves placed either underneath or 
round the apartments. With respect to diet, 
all ranks are said to be addicted to butter; 
and the inferior classes seldom take a journey 
without a butter-box in their pocket. 

The diversions of the Hollanders are bowls, 
billiards, chess, and tennis. Shooting wild 
ducks and geese in winter, and angling in 
summer, make another part of their pastime. 
In the most rigorous seasons of the year, 
sledges and skates form a great diversion. 
In summer even common labourers indulge 
themselves in the tea-zardens ; and on a holi- 
day, or at a fair time in the villages, may be 
seen peasants sitting in circles round benches, 
to which children are dancing to the scraping 
of a French fiddler. 

In some of the villages in North Holland, 
the insides of the houses are richly decorat- 
ed; but the principal apartments, as with us, 
are often kept for show, while the owners 
live in kitchens and garrets. The furniture 
in one particular chamber is composed of 
silken ornaments, which by ancient prescrip- 
tion is bequeathed from father to son, and is 
preserved as an olfering to Hymen. To 
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every house in North Holland therejis e 
door elevated nearly three feet above the 
level of the ground, and never opened but 
on two occasions. When any of the family 
marries,the bride and the bridegroom enter the 
house by this door; and when either of the 
parties die, the corpse is carried out by the 
same passage: immediately after which it is 
fastened up, never more to turn on its hinges 
again till some new event of a similar nature 
demands its services. 

To the credit of the Hollanders it has been 
observed, they will never, either in their so- 
cieties or in their business, employ their time 
for a moment in gratifying malice or indulg- 
ing envy ; but they will seldom step one inch 
out of their way, or surrender one moment 
of their time, to save those they do not know 
from any inconvenience. A Dutchman 
throwing cheeses into a warehouse, or draw- 
ing iron along a pathway, will not stop while 
a lady, or an inferior person, passes, unless 
he sees somebody inclined to protect them ; 
a warehouseman trundling a cask—a woman, 
throwing waier upon her windows, will leave 
it entirely to the passengers to take care of 
their limbs or their clothes. 

As a Dutchman is often a miller, a mer- 
chant, a waterman, or a sailor, he always 
wishes to know which way the wind blows: 
it is to the national economy to which we 
may attribute the beauty and utility of their 
public works, that multiplicity of bridges and 
causeways, which very sensibly alleviate the 
burdens necessarily imposed by the govern- 
ment. As tothe phlegmatic character of the 
Dutch, nothing can afford strangers a more 
lively picture of it than the coolness and si- 
lence with which even the sailors manceuvre. 
You may see them working their ships upto 
a shore or a quay, amidst the most provoking 
obstacles and incumbrances, without utter- 
ing a syllable! 

Though not so strong as that of the Swiss, 
the attachment of the Dutch to their own 
country is very remarkable. The French 
abandon the flowery banks of the Seine or 
the Loire to settle on those of the Spree or 
the Neva; not so the Hollander. He is never 
so happy as when he is near his ships and his 
canals ; and when obliged to leave his coun- 
try, he takes with him his habitudes; and it 
is thus that Batavia makes him forget the im- 
mense distance between him and the Texel. 

With respect to food, bread is not in Hol- 
land, as in France, the principal article; a 
whole family, here, do not consume more 
bread than some individuals in other coun- 
tries ; meal and pulse of all sorts are here the 
principal substances ; as for potatoes, since 
the late war, they have been grown upon the 
downs in various parts of Holland. 

The Dutch, as it is said, have never adopt- 
ed the English custom of eating their meat 
half dressed ; on the contrary, they makea 
point of preparing it so as to assist mastica- 
tion and digestion. ; : 

Among the salt provisions which the Dutch 
refer, the hams of Guelderland are well 


nown. They also eat a great number of © 
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geese and wild ducks ; and yet fish forms the 
— part of the nourishment of some 

milies, particularly in Summer, and this, 
with potatoes and butter, constitutes nearly 
the whole of the food of some of the poor- 
er classes. Beeris the principal drink ; but 
since the introduction of tea and coffee, the 
consumption of it as decreased considerably. 
Spirituous liquors, particularly brandy and 
gin, are in great request ; and this practice 
originates in a great ineasure from the humi- 
dity of the climate. The Dutch, it is said, 
adopted the use of teafrom the same motives 
as the Chinese, namely, the consciousness of 
the unwholesome quality of their water. The 
drinking of tea in Holland, however, is gen- 
erally confined to the morning : coffee is ap- 
propriated to their afternoons. 
milk-chocolate, the latter made very weak, 
are very much in use as substitutes for tea and 
coffee. With respect to drinking healths at 
meals, and out of the same vessel, this cus- 
tom has long been banished : as for tobacco, 
as there are few males who do not use it, so 
in some districts it is commonly used by the 
women. The seamen and fishermen chew it 
almost to a man; and in great towns, it is as 
common for men to invite each other to 
smoaking parties, as it is for women elsewhere 
to make parties at (ea. 

In every thing that relates to domestic 
economy, the Dutch women may serve as 
examples to all from their domestic habits ; 
some of these have obtained the epithet of 
Blockster. Their whole enjoyment is said 
to concentre in the interior of their houses. 
Celibacy also is less frequent in Holland than 
in any other country; but the marriage ceremo- 
nies vary considerably in different towns and 
even in different villages. After the publi- 
cation of the banns, the families of the par- 
ties begin to visit each other, and the party 
betrothed makes them presents of bottles of 
spiced wine, or hypocras; these are humour- 
ously called fears. When the marriage day 
arrives, the young people strew the paths of 
the new-married couple with flowers. The 
Dutch poets almost always distinguish them- 
selves on these occasions ; and it is custom- 
ary for husbands, when in easy circumstan- 
ces, to collect and print these congratula- 


. tory verses with handsome vignettes, wc. 


Another festival generally takes place at 
the expiration of the first twenty-five years, 
which is repeated at the expiration of the 
same period a second time. 

Births in Holland are generally announced 
in the newspapers; but local customs vary 
much in this respect: for at Haerlem and 
Enkhuysen, when a woman is confined, a 
little plate covered with a piece of rose-co- 
leased silk decorated with lace is attached to 
the door; and during this period no creditor, 
nor even an o'licer of justice is permitted to in- 
terrupt the husband on any account whatever. 

For theatrical amusements, there are very 
few places where any performances of this 
kind are exhibited regularly all the year 
round ; these are confined to Amsterdam and 
the Hegue. Leyden has a theatre, but it is 
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only played in now and then. At Rotter. 
dam, also, on account of some religious scru- 
ple, no theatre has ever been suffered to be 
opened within the walls: of course, the one 
there is without the gates. Several places, 
on account of these prohibitions, have never. 
theless their private companies or dramatic 
amateurs, as a winter amusement. Skating 
is undoubtedly carried to greater perfection 
than in any other part of the world. Every 
female in the country can skate. Thirty per. 
sons at a time, holding hands, often dart by 
you on the ice with the quickness of light. 
ning. Others sit in a sledge, which is pushed 
along the ice by a skater. Besides these, there 
are vessels fifteen feet long, their bottoms 
covered with broad plates of iron; their 
course is accelerated by the assistance of 
masts and sails. The velocity of their pro- 
gress is certainly inconceivable to stranger, 
being seldom less than 12 miles an bour. In 
summer time sailing matches are not unfre- 
quent. 

Iu cases of death, public messengers cloth- 
ed in black, with crape on their hats, are sent 
to inform the relatives and friends of the de- 
ceased. One of these always attends the fu- 
neral as a master of the ceremonies. As to 
interments, as the inconvenience of burying 
in churches has been generally acknowledg- 
ed, the practice of interring the dead out of 
town has been adopted in Holland, as well 
as in many other parts of the continent. 

Though all religions, including Jews and 
Catholics, are known to have been equally 
tolerated in Holland for a considerable time 

ast, another sect is described as having late- 
y sprung up under M. Canzions, the object 
of which is to unite all. Hence it is not un- 
common to see collected in their temple, Cal- 
vinists, Lutherans, Anabaptists, &c. This so- 
ciety admits o/ no predominating or exctu- 
sive system. ‘They jiave no priests, but only 
two speakers, who stand near the altar to de- 
liver their discourses. Their service is di- 
vided into that of worship and _ instruction. 
The first has for its object the demonstration 
of the greatness of God, and the admirable 
order of nature. They assemble for this pur- 
pose every Sunday evening. The worship, 
which is confined to instruction, takes place 
once a fortnight, on a Tuesday evening, when 


the doctrines of revealed religion are discuss-§ 


ed. Six times in a year they assemble to 
receive the sacrament ; but during prayer, and 
the pronunciation of the blessing, every per- 
son is prostrate. [European Magazine. 


REMARKABLE PREDICTIONS RESPECTING 
PiUS VII. 


The present Pope has often related to his 


friends the two following anecdotes relative 


to predictions of his elevation to the tiara :— 


He was a Benedictine at St. Callisto, when 
his townsman and relative Braschi, after- 


wards Pius VI. filled the post of minister of] 


Finance at Rome. He sometimes dined with 


him, and after dinner they generally went to- 


gether to St. Peter’s, where Braschi prayed 
at the tomb of the Prince of the Apostles, for 
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whom he testified peculiar veneration. One 
u- IB day, proceeding as usual to the cathedral, 
be when they were near the bridge of St. An- 
ne gelo, an old woman sige them and fell 
es, upon her knees befure them. Monsignor 
ars Braschi supposing that she was soliciting 
tic alms, sent a servant to give her a piece of 
ng [J money. The woman, however, refused the 
on | donation, declaring that she “ could not help 
ty fe failing on her knees from veneration and 
er. astonishment to see two Popes riding in one 
by carriage.” 

ht. After the election of Pius VI. to the papal 
ed & chair, Charamonte stood to view the ceremony 
sve MH of hiselevation near an acquaintance, the 
ms [— Abbate Penacchia. The latter abruptly turned 
eir & to him and said: “ Take god notice how the 
of ® Pope conducts himself on this occasion, as 
ro- @ you will succeed him and have to go through 
er, the same ceremony.” When this event 
in ® actually took place the Abbate Penacchia 
re- & was still living, and reminded his Holiness of 

his prediction. 


th. 
ent ® MAL DU PAYS, OR HOME SICKNESS OF THE 
de- & SWISS. 
fu. know not, says Mr. Von Bonstetten, a 


to ® more remarkable phenomenon than the dis- 
ing & order known in Switzerland by the name of 
dg- Mal du pays. When was in office at Ges- 
of & senay,! became acquainted with a village 
ell & schoolmaster, who was passionately fond of 
botany. The inhabitants of cities can scarcely 

ind § form a conception of the happiness to be 
lly & found in a simple life, where the desires never 
me § exceed the means of gratifying them. Fa- 
ite- F verod—this was the name of the sclioolinas- 
ect B ter—had no affections but what were en- 
un-§ grossed by his wife, his only daughter, his 
‘al- fF dog, and the plants of his valley. His libra- 
‘so-f ry consisted of an old botanical work, and 
-— Linneus and Haller were known to him but 
‘by name. Such was his love of this science, 
p that, to the great offence of the villagers, he 
Shad banished almost all the culinary vegete- 
.P bles from his garden to make room for Al- 
pine plants. This garden was called by the 
scountry people The Latin Garden. This ex- 
jcellent man was fond of the solitude in which 
she lived among his plants. He would spend 
jbours in the Alps in examining a plant, and 
Hadmire with rapture all its peculiarities. He 
fiwas acquainted with all those of his valley, 
and every Spring he beheld them return with 
ifthe same feelings as he would have welcom- 
ved old friends. His dog was his guide; he 


e. [xpprized him in his rambles of the time for 
his meals, and sometimes of the approach of 
G night. 


A decisive taste for any subject, be it what 
t will, is almost invariably productive of a 
ertain elevation of mind. I was astonished 
1 :—fat Faverod’s relish for the beautiful. [ made 
him acquainted with Linneus, Haller, and 
Dillenius. None but a botanist, and one who 
ffhas lived in seclusion, can conceive the-de- 
ight which their works imparted. 

Faverod had never quitted his mountains ; 
e had never beheld the plain. ner even ima- 
ined that there was any other worl. than 
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that in which he lived. Haller’s work excit- 
ed in him the strongest desire to make him- 
self acquainted with the flowers of the plains, 
and that genus of plants which inhabits mo- 
rasses. I proposed to him to accompany me 
to Valleyres, and to explore the places where 
Haller resided, and which he frequently men- 
tion inhis works. This journey of about 60 
mile- was a cireumnavigation of the globe, 
or rather, a transportation into the empyreal 
regions. We arrived about noon at Valley- 
res. What was Faverod’s rapture on finding 
himself in this land of promise, where at eve- 
ry step new discoveries were to be made and 
new treasures exploded! 

At day-break the next morning he set out 
his researches. I expec'ed him to dinner, but 
it was evening before he returned. I went 
to meet him, expecting to find him the hap- 
piest of men ; but what was my astonishment 
to find him pale, dejected, end quite an alter- 
ed creature! I intreated him toinform me 
what was the matter, and what accident had 
befallen him. He made noreply. I then re- 
quested him to step into, my room, and dis- 
covered that it was the mal du pays (home 
sickness) which had produced this change. 
He was ashamed to confess his complaint.. I 
fortunately guessed it, and directed him to 
return as soon as he pleased. These words 
infused new life into him. He set off imme- 
diately, and walkedthe whole night without 
stopping. or taking refreshment. Robbers 
plundered him by the way, but this circum- 
stance gave him little concern. He perceiv- 
ed no diminution of his disorder till be arriv- 
ed within sight of the mountains contiguous 
to his village. On reaching his own house it 
vanished entirely, like a dismal dream before 
the rays of the morning sun.—[.Vew Monthly 
Lon. Mag. 


GERMANY. 

A letter from Breslau states that an inn- 
keeper, named Ricuter, of the village of 
Royn, near Liegnitz, has lately excited an 
extraordinary sensation throughout all Sile- 
sia, and the neighbouring parts of Saxony, 
Brandenburg, and Bohemia. He is reported 
tocure, by magnetism alone, that is, by mere- 
ly touching with his hands, all kinds of dis- 
eases not proceeding from defective organi- 
zation. He is generally known by the name 
of the Miraculous Doctor, and is daily consult- 
ed by thousands. He is said to have cureda 
great number of deaf and blind, and persons 
who have been paralytic. From seven to ten 
carriages filled with patients have been in the 
habit of going to him every day from Bres- 
lau only. As his house, though very exten- 
sive, was incapable of holding all his visiters, 
he was obliged to treat his patients in the 
open air. At length the governor of Lieg- 
nitz sent a medical commission to Royn to 
make daily reports for several weeks on Rich- 
ter’s process, and the numberof his cures, 
and the result was a prohibition to continue 
his operations. He then repaired to Berlin ; 
and it is said that through the interference of 
Prince Bliicher, and Lieut.-Gen. Hiinerbein, 
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governor of Silesia, and in consideration of the 
cures performed by him on a great number of 
soldiers, he has been permitted to continue his 
—. Richter is a well informed man ; 

e was educated at the Gymnasium, at Bres- 
lau, and it is reported that he was accidental- 
ly made acquainted with the magnetic power, 
which he possesses, by the surgeon of a French 
regiment, who lodged at his house during the 
late war. He performs all his cures gratis. 
The voluntary presents made to him are dis- 
tributed by the churchwardens among the 
poor of the place. Counsellor Mogalla, hav- 
ing spoken unfavourably of Richter in the 
Provincial Paper of Silesia, of which he is ed- 
itor, had a narrow escape from being murder- 
ed one Sunday at Breslau, when he appeared 
inpublic. The Rev. Canon Kriegs, one of the 
most celebrated preachers of Germany, has 
completely lost the confidence of the public, 
for having inthe pulpit made some animad- 
versions, thongh in very cautious terms, upon 
Richter. Before the operations of this man 
were interrupted all the bathsin Silesia were 
deserted, and the professors of the medical art 
had nothing to do. 

The following list of the Marshals of France, 
with the remarks on it, is taken from the 
Boston Centinel. 

Frequent errors are made in print and 
conversation on the subject of the Marshals 
of France, whose deeds of arms for the last 
twenty five years filled the world with as- 
tonishment and alarm; and whose names 
had become, among all classes, as familiar as 
those of household deities. To give some 
information, if not amusement, we have 
collected the following papticulars respect- 
ing those renowned soldiers. We believe it 
is not generally known, that ALL this corps 
of Marshals alive (save four only) are 
now in France: and that all of them (with 
perhaps an exception of two) are full in the 
confidence of Louis 18th; sustaining under 
him the highest offices:—And further, that 
he has no other Marshals in his service than 
those who were first created by Buonaparte! 

The following are now in France, and 
rank in the order in which they are enume- 
rated :— 

1. Marshal Victor, (Duke of Belluno) Mili- 
tary Governor of the 16th division, President 
of the Electoral College of the Loire and 
Cher, Major-General of the King’s house- 
hold. Grand Cross of St. Louis, and one of 
the witnesses, for the army, of the marriage 
of the Duke of Berri. 

2. Jean Baptiste Jourdan, born in 1762, 
Military Governor of the 7th division. 

3. Pierre Augureau, (Duke of Castiglione) 
born in 1757—a Peer of France, and Go- 
vernor of the 19th Military Division. 

4, Edward-Adolphus-Cassimir-Joseph Mor- 
tier, (Duke of Trevise,) born in 1768—Mili- 
tary Governor of the 16th ¢: vision. 

5. Louis-Nicholas Davoust, (Prince ef Ech- 
muhl, and Duke of Auerstadt,) born in 1776 
~—recognized as Marshal of France, but has 
no command, and resides at Louviers. 
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6. Charles Oudinot, (Duke of Reggio) bor, 
in 1765—a Counsellor of State and Pri 
Counsellor, and Major-General of the King’, 
household ; Governor of the 2d military diyj. 
sion; President of the department of the 
Meuse; Grand Cross of the order of §& 
Louis; commander of the grenadiers anq 
chasseurs of the King’s guard, and command. 
ant of the National Guards of Paris. 

7. E.J.J. A. Macdonald, (Duke of Tarep. 
tum,) born in Sedan, in 1765—a Privy Coup. 
sellor and Peer of France ; Major-General ¢f 
the King’s household; a military Governo; 
of a division ; and Grand Cross of the orde 
of St. Louis. 

8. Augustus F. L. V. Marmont, (Duke of 
Ragusa,) born in 1774—a Peer of France: 
Major-General of the King’s household, ang 
Grand Cross of the order of St. Louis. 

9. Louis-Gabriel Suchet, (Duke of Albu. 
fera,) born in 1796—He was one of Louis 
Peers, but having accepted a seat in Bons 
= house, he was unpeered in 1816 ; but 

as since been appointed Military Governor 
of the 9th division. 

10. Marshal Gouvion St. Cyr, Secretary of 
State for the Marine and Colonies, a Peer, 


and Privy Counsellor; a Military Governor, & 


and Grand Cross of the order of St. Louis. 

11. Francis Charles Kellerman, (Duke of 
Valmy,) born in 1735, (the eldest of the Mar. 
shals,)—was unpeered by Louis 18th in 
1815 ;—but appointed Military Governor gf 
the fifth division ; Grand Cordon of the royal 
Legion of Honour. 

12. Joseph Lefevre, (Duke of Dantzic,) bon 
in 1756—He too accepted a Peerage from 
Buonaparte on his return from Elba; and was, 
therefore expelled by Louis. He has no 
command. 

13. Marshal Count Perignon, a Peer o 
France ; Governor of a military division, and 
Grand Cross of the order of St. Louis. 

14, Marshal Count Serrurier, Governor 0 
the royal Hotel of Invalids, and one of the 
Peers of France. 

Norr.—Of the balance of the Marshals, it 
is known, that Ney, Berthier, Lasnes, Bess 
eres, Junot, and Massena, are deceased — 
Bernadotte is in Sweden; Soult, Grouchy 
and Savary in exile; Brune is in France 
but not recognised as a Marshal. 

We draw this strong inference from these 
facts; that Louis 18th would not employ 
these personages in the stations they fill, 1 
he were not assured of their loyalty; ant 
satisfied of the stability of his throne. 

A journal published at Turin contains 1 
curious article, relative to the life of man. 
The author makes several calculations 
which, in his opinion, form the basis of annu: 
ities, insurances, tontines and all kinds o 
speculations, resting on the course of humat 
life. He supposes the world to be peoplec 
by a milliard of persons, who all die in th 
space of an age. He lays down 33 year! 
for one generation, consequently 33,333,339) 
die in the course of a year, 91,324 in thé 
course of a day, 3803 in an hour, 65 in 4 
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minute, and in a second 1. The number 
"y porn in the course of a year amounts to 
30% 37 937,037, in a day 101,471, in an hour 
he 4228, in a minute 70, and in a second one 1. 
; Out of 1000 children born in the same hour, 
there remain 740 at the end of a year; 600 
a. at the end of three years; 584 at the end of 
“B 4years ; 540 at the end of 10 years; 446 at 
the end of ee years ; 226 at the end of 
e 


= 60 years; 49 at the end of eighty ; eleven at 
of We the end of 90 ; nine at the end of 95; and 1 
107 AE 2t the end of 97. The author concludes 
Jer from these tables, that one half of the chil- 
dren die by the age of seventeen. 
off Out of 10,000 persons, only one arrives at 
ree the age Of 100. The following is the com- 
nd parative number of persons on the same 


portion of earth in diiferent countries ;—In 
be. Iceland 1; in Sweden 14; in Turkey 36; 
in Poland 52 ; in Spain 63; in Ireland 99 ; in 
Germany 127; in England 152; in France 
bute 169; in Upper Italy 172; in Naples 192; 
in Venice 196; in Holland 224; in Malta 
'1103—Such is the difference between the 
, of population of Iceland and Malta. 


From Kotzebue’s Anecdotes. 

— THE OBSTINATE WAGER. 

>of Anancient or modern says : “ He who has 

far began a foolish thing should go through with 

init tothe end.” In that the ancient or the 

. ofgemodern is very wrong, for a half done fool- 

yal ish thing is still less — than a whole 
one. I will relate a whole one, which was 

onmperformed at P—————g. 

on £0 young men were standing at the win- 

va; cow of a coffee house, a third drove by in 

nome Open carriage. It was lovely weather, 
and the driver was looking about him fresh, 

. of and healthy. 

ani ‘It is most abominable,” said Latinsky, 
one of the youths who were standing at the 

r oifevindow, “that a young and healthy man on 

thethis beautiful day should not prefer walking 
on foot.” 

s, ie ‘That may well be,” replied the other, 

sie Dut no one has a right to find fault with 

j——eim. Ui it is his pleasure to drive, who can 

prevent him ?” 

Larinsxy. “ Who? 

“Vou 2? 

“ Ves, [! what will you lay of it 2” 

“You jest.”— 

“Will you bet a dosen bottles of Cham- 
2 

“It is done.” 

With two springs Latinsky was at the bot- 
om of the staircase, before the door in the 
treet, took the horses by the bridle, stept 
modestly up to the carriage, and said, “I beg 
Jour pardon, Sir, for stopping you, but give 
e leave to observe, that it is very remarka- 
rape, that a man of your age, and your bloom- 
ng health, should prefer riding in this beau- 


iful weather.” 

“ Allow me also to observe, Sir,” answered 
he other, “that it is still more remarkable 
gor me to hear this observation from you.” 
“It certainly appears strange, but—” 
“But! but!” cried the other warmly, 
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“ there are no buts in the case, Sir. Get out 
of my way !” 

** No, Sir, that cannot possibly be.” 

“ How, Sir, are you in your senses ?”’ 

“ Really Iam very sorry to oblige you, 
but you must indeed get out, and take a 
walk with me.” 

The stranger glowed with anger, leaped 
out of the carriage, drew his sword, and 
wounded Latinsky dangerously. “ Enough !” 
replied the latter, “ you are too humane, Sir, 
to ride in this fine weather in good health, 
pieng I severely wounded must walk on 
oot.” 

With these words he leaped into the car- 
riage, cried aloud to his friend at the win- 
dow, “I have won my wager! and drove 
home. 


From Kotzebue’s Anecdotes. 
THE MODERN GREEKS. 


In the last sittings of the society of human ob- 
servers at Paris, Carey, a Greek, read avery in- 
teresting memoir on the then. beginning regene- 
ration of science in Greece. ‘The cause of the 
same he very noturally found in the French illu- 
minés, particularly also in the undertaking of the 

ublication of the Encyclopedie, (!) afterwards, 
in the war of Russia against the Turks, and in 
the expedition to Italy and Egypt. But let the 
cause lie where it may, the jovful effect is not to be 
denied. The young opulent Greeks collect know- 
ledge in the European universities, with which 
they enrich their native country. Locke’s En- 
quiry, Montesquieu on the Roman einpire, the 
best mathematical works, Fourcroy’s Chemical 
Philosophy, and a number of other goed books 
are translated into Greek. Codrika, an Athe- 
nian, who was secretary to the Turkish embassy 
at Paris, has presented Fontenelle’s, Wilton’s 
and Anacharsis’ Travels to his countrymen, in 
their native language. 

That the energy, by which their ancestors was 
celebrated, is by no means extinguished in 
Greece, is daily proved. The example of the 
Maecnoltons (formerly Spartans) ts known. 
Another race of the Greeks, the Suillioten, less 
known than any one, but not less valiant, inhabit 
a village between the rocks of Epirus, not far 
from ancient Dodona, surrounded by the poetical 
rivers Acheron and Kozyt. With 15 men 
capable of bearing arms, they defended the 
liberty of their race against a powerful Pacha 
of European Turkey. If the danger was great, 
the women united with the men, and assisted to 
fight an enemy, that in spite of their over-power- 
ing numbers, was almost instantly overcome. 
Here incidents have happened, that old Lacede-. 
mon might not have been ashamed of. In a 
spirited battle there fell a young leader of the 
Suillioten ; his death shook the warriors, they 
assembled round his corpse and lamented. Then 
rapidly came the mother of the deceased, she 
covered his face with her apron, took his arms, 
and—his place, at the head of the little army, 
put the enemy to flight, hurried back, uncovered 
the countenance again, and exclaimed with dee 


suppressed agony, “ J have revenged thy death!” 


From D'Israeli’s Calamities of Authors. 
Thomas Churchyard, a poet of the age of 
Elizabeth, was one of those unfortunate men, who 
have written poetry all their days, and liveda 
long life to complete the misfortune. His muse 
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was so fertile that his works pass. all enumera- 
tion. He courted numerous patrons, who valued 
the poetry, while they left the poetto his own 
miserable contemplations. Ina long catalogue 
of his works, which this poet has himself given, 
he adds a few memoranda, as he proceeds, a 
little ludicrous, but very melancholy. He wrote 
a book which he could never afterwards recover 
from one of his patrons, and adds, “ all which 
book was in as good verse as ever I made ; an 
honourable knight dwelling in the Black Friers 
can witness the same, because I read it unto him.” 
Another accorded himthe same remuneration—on 
which he adds, “ An infinite number of other Song's 
and Sonnets given where they cannot be reco- 
vered, nor purchase any favour when they are 
craved.” Stil!, however, he announces “ twelve 
Jong tales for Christmas, dedicated to twelve 
honourable Lords.” Well might Churchyard, 
write his own sad life under the title of ‘ The 
tragicall Discourse of the haplesse Man’s Life. 

et Churchyard was no contemptible Bard ; 
he composed a national poem, ‘ ‘The Worthiness 
of Wales,” which has been reprinted, and will be 
still dear to his ‘ Father-land,” asthe Hollanders 
expressively denote their natal spot. He wrote, 
in * ‘The Mirror of Magistrates,” the life of Wol- 
sey, which has parts of great dignity ; and the 
lite of Jane Shore, which was much noticed in his 
day, for a severe critic of the times writes : 


“* Hath not Shore’s wife, although a light skirt 
she, 
® Given him a chaste, long, !asting memorie?” 


Churchyard and the miseries of his poetical 
life are alluded to by Spenser. He is old Pale- 
mon in * Colin Clout’s come home again.” 
Spenser is supposed to describe this laborious 
writer for half a century, whose melancholy pipe 
in his old age may make the reader “ rew :” 


« Vet he himself may rewed be more right, 

«¢ That sung so long uniil quite hoarse he grew.” 
His epitaph, preserved by Camden, is extreme- 

Jy instructive to all poets, could epitaphs instruct 

them.— 


* Poverty and Poetry his tomb doth enclose ; 
«: Wherefore, good neighbour, be merry in prose.” 


"he case of a man of letters, of regular educa- 
tion, living by honest literary industry. 

” « Ever since I was eleven years of age I have 
mingled with my studies the labour of teaching 
or of writing, to support and educate myself. _ 

“‘ During about twenty years, while I was in 
constant or occasional attendance at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, I tauglit™and assisted young 
persons, at all periods, in the course of educa- 
tion, from the alphabet to the highest branches 
of Science and Literature. 

“T read a course of lectures on the law of 
Nature, the law of Nations, the Jewish, the Gre- 
cian, the Roman, and the Canon law, and then 
on the Feudal Jaw; and on the several forms of 
Municipal Jurisprudence, established in Moderna 
Europe. I printed a Syllabus of these Lectures, 
which was approved. They were intended as 
introductory to the professional study of law, and 
to assist gentlemen who did not study it profes- 
sionally, in the understanding of History. _ 

“ J] ‘translated Fourcroy’s Chemistry twice, 
from both the second and the third editions of the 
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original ; Fourcroy’s doesamae | of Chemistry ; 
Savary’s Travels in Greece ; Dumourier’s Let- 
ters ; Gesner’s Idylls in part; an abstract of 
Zimmerman on Solitude, and a great diversity 
of smaller pieces. 

‘¢ | wrote a Journey through the Western parts 
of Scotland, which has passed through two edi- 
tions ; a History of Scotland in six volumes, 8vo, ; 
a ‘Topographical account of Scotland, which hag 
been several times reprinted ; a number of com. 
munications in the Edinburgh Magazine ; many 
Prefaces and Critiques ; a Memoir of the life of 
Burns the poet, which suggested and promoted 
the subscription for his family; has been many 
times reprinted, and formed the basis of Dr. Cur. 
rie’s life of lim, as I learned by a letter from the 
Doctor to one of his friends; a variety of Jeux 
d’ Esprit in verse and prose ; and many abridg- 
ments of large works. 

** In the beginning of 1779 I was encouraged 
to come to London. Here | have written a great 
multiplicity of articles in almost every branch of 
Science and Literature ; my education at Edin- 
burgh having comprehended them all. The 
London Review, the Agricultural Magazine, the 
Anti-jacobin Review, the Monthly Magazine, the 
Universal Magazine, the Public Characters, the 
Annual Necrology, with several other periodical 
works, contain many of my communications. In 
such of those publications as have been reviewed 
1 can show that my anonymous pieces have been 
distinguished with very high praise. I have writ- 
ten also a short system of Chemistry in one vo- 
Jume, 8vo.--and I published a few weeks since, a 
small work called ‘** Comforts of Life,” of which 
the first edition was sold in one week, and the 
second edition is now in rapid sale. 

“ In the newspapers—the Oracle, the Poreu- 
pine when it existed, the General Evening Post, 
the Morning Post, the British Press, the Courier, 
&c. I have published many Reports of Debates 
in Parliament; and I believe, a greater variety 
of light fugitive pieces than I know -to have been 
written by any one other person. 

‘¢ T have written also a variety of compositions 
in the Latin and the French languages, in favour 
of which T have been honoured with the testimo- 
nies of liberal approbation. 

‘‘] liave invariably written to serve the cause 
of religion, morality, pious christian education, 
and good order, in the most direct manner. | 
have considered what ! have written as mere 
trifles; aud have incessantly studied to — 
myself for something better. 1 can prove that 
have, for many years, read and written one day 
with another, from twelve to sixteen hours a day. 
As ahuman being, | have not.been free from fol- 
lies and errors. But the tenor of my life has 
been temperate, laborious, humble, quiet, and, to 
the utmost of my power, beneficent. I can prove 
the general tenor of my writings to have been 
candid, and ever adapted to exhibit the most 
favourable views of the abilities, dispositions, and 
exertions of others. 

“For these last ten months I have been 
brought to the very extremity of bodily and pe- 
cuniary distress. 

shudder at the thoughts of perishing ina 


gaol. 
(In confinement.) 


Chancery-lane, 


Feb, 2. 1807” 
[Calamities of Authors.] 
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